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In  page  304. 
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In  page  324. 
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In  page  338. 
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In  page  SSI. 
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Hera  or  the  Amjrian  Veniu.    (From  a  Book  Tablet  near  the  antuent 

Pterium.)  Fadng  page  456. 

A  Grji^on.     (N.  W.  P^ace,  Ifimrond.)  In  page  458. 

Winged  Hone.     (S.  W.  Palace,  Nimrond.)  In  page  461. 

Eagle-headed  Figure.    (S.  W.  Palace,  Nimroud.)    Warriors  carrfing  a 

Bird.     (Centre  Palace,  Kimroud.) In  page  462, 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

DEA.TH    OF    TAHTAK     PASHA KXCATATIONB    CABBIED    OS.  — D18- 

COTEK1E8  IK  THE  NORTB-VTEST  FALACE. — KEW  CHAMBERS  AMD 
BAS-RELIEFS. — IVOKT  0BNAMEHT8  AND  CAHTOUCHES  WTTH  HIEBO- 

OLIPHICa. PAINTED  CHAHBEBS.  —  POTTERY.  —  DISCXJVERT     OF 

UPPER     CHAJtBIBS.  —  PAINTtNOS    ON    THE  WALLS. PAVEHENT 

BLABa. — DISCOVERIES  IK  THE  CENTRE  OF  THE  HOUND.— 
TOKBS  GONTAIHINa  TASKS  AND  ORNAMENTS.  —  TQEDt  EaTPTIAM 
CHARACTER.  —  BAg-REUEFS  COLLECTED  TOQETHER.  —  DESCRIP- 
TION OF  THE  BCULPTOBEB.  —  FURTHER  DISCOVERIES  IN  THE 
SOUTH-WEST  EDIFICE.  —  CROUCHINO  SPBINZE8. —  SCULPTUBSS. — 
A  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  BAS-RELIEFS. SMALL  FI0UBE8  IN  UN- 
BAKED OLAT.  —  A  BEAM  OF  WOOD.  —  DtSCOTEBT  Or  MORE 
TOMBS  IN  THE  SOUTH-EAST  CORNER  —  OF  CHAHBKBS  BENKATH 
THEM.  —  OP  AN  AKCHED  OR  VAULTED  BOOM.  —  DISCOVERIES  IN 
TARIOIIS  PARTS  OF  THE  HOUND. 

Ad  I  was  drawing  one  morning  at  the  mound, 
Ibrahim  Agha  came  to  me,  with  his  eyes  full  of  tears, 
and  announced  the  death  of  Tahyar  Pasha.  The 
Cawasa  had  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  late  Governor 
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of  Mosul  almost  since  childhood,  and  was  looked  upon 
as  a  member  of  his  family.  Like  other  Turks  of  his 
class,  he  had  been  devoted  to  the  service  of  his  patron, 
and  was  treated  more  like  a  companion  than  a  servant. 
In  no  country  in  the  world  are  ties  of  this  nature 
more  close  than  in  Turkey :  nowhere  does  there  exist 
a  better  feeling  between  the  master  and  the  servant, 
and  the  master  and  the  slave. 

I  was  much  grieved  at  the  sudden  death  of  Tahyar ; 
for  he  was  a  man  of  gentle  and  kindly  manners,  juat 
and  considerate  in  his  government,  and  of  consider- 
able information  and  learning  for  a  Turk.  I  felt  a 
kind  of  affection  for  him.  The  cause  of  his  death 
showed  his  integrity.  His  troops  had  plundered  a 
friendly  tribe,  falsely  represented  to  him  as  rebellious 
by  his  principal  officers,  who  were  anxious  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  enriching  themselves  with  the  spoil. 
When  he  learnt  the  particulars  of  the  affair,  and  that 
the  tribe,  so  far  from  being  hostile,  were  peaceably 
pasturing  their  flocks  on  the  banks  of  the  Khabour, 
he  exclaimed,  "  You  have  destroyed  my  house,"  {i.e. 
its  honour),  and,  without  speaking  again,  died  of  a 
broken  heart.  He  was  buried  in  the  court-yard  of 
the  principal  mosque  at  Mardin.  A  simple  but  ele- 
gant tomb,  surrounded  by  flowers  and  evergreens, 
was  raised  over  his  remains ;  and  an  Arabic  inscrip- 
tion records  the  virtues  and  probable  reward  of  one 
of  the  most  honest  and  amiable  men  that  it  has  been 
my  lot,  in  a  life  of  some  experience  amongst  men 
of  various  kinds,  to  meet.  I  visited  his  monument 
during  my  journey  to   Constantinople.    From  the 
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lofty  terrace,  where  it  stands,  the  eye  wanders  over 
the  vast  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  stretching  to  the 
Euphrates,  —  in  spring  one  great  meadow,  covered 
with  the  tents  and  flocks  of  innumerable  tribes. 

The  Kiayah,  or  chief  secretary,  was  chosen  Governor 
of  the  province  by  the  council,  until  the  Porte  could 
name  a  new  I'asha,  or  take  other  steps  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  afimrs.  Essad  Pasha,  who  had  lately 
been  at  Beyrout,  was  at  length  appointed  to  succeed 
Tahyar,  and  soon  after  reached  his  Pashalic.  These 
changes  did  not  affect  my  proceedings.  Armed  with 
my  Vizirial  letter  I  was  able  to  defy  the  machinations 
of  the  Cadi  and  the  Ulema,  who  did  not  cease  their 
endeavours  to  throw  obstacles  in  my  way. 

After  the  celebration  of  Christmas  I  returned  to 
Nimroud,  and  the  excavations  were  again  carried  on 
with  activity. 

I  should  weary  the  reader,  were  I  to  describe,  step 
by  step,  the  progress  of  the  work,  and  the  discoveries 
gradually  made  in  various  parts  of  the  great  mound. 
The  labours  of  one  day  resembled  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding. A  mere  journal  of  my  proceedings  would 
afford  but  little  amusement,  and  I  should  have  to 
enter,  over  and  over  again,  into  the  same  details,  and 
should  probably  be  led  into  a  repetition  of  the  same 
reflections.  I  prefer,  therefore,  describing  at  once  the 
results  of  my  labours  during  the  first  three  months  of 
the  year ;  and  I  wiU  endeavour  to  explain,  as  concisely 
as  possible,  the  extent  of  the  operations,  and  the 
nature  of  the  buildings  uncovered.  It  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  make  frequent  reference  to  the  plans  ; 
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as,  without  the  assUtance  they  afford,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  convey  an  accurate  idea  of  the  form  of 
the  edifices  and  position  of  the  chambers. 

The  north-west  palace  was  naturally  the  moat  in- 
teresting portion  of  the  ruins,  and  to  it  were  prin- 
cipally directed  my  researches.  I  had  satisfied 
myself  beyond  a  doubt  that  it  was  the  most  ancient 
building  yet  explored  in  Assyria.  Not  having  been 
exposed  to  a  conflagration  like  other  edifices,  the 
sculptures,  bas-reliefs,  and  inscriptions,  which  it  con- 
tained, were  still  admirably  preserved. 

When  the  excavations  were  resumed  after  Christ- 
mas, eight  chambers  had  been  discovered.  There 
were  now  so  many  outlets,  and  entrances,  that  I 
had  no  trouble  in  finding  new  rooms  and  halls  — 
one  chamber  leading  into  another.  By  the  end  of 
the  month  of  April  I  had  explored  almost  the  whole 
building;  and  had  opened  twenty-eight  chambers 
cased  with  alabaster  slabs.  Although  many  new 
sculptures  of  considerable  interest  and  importance 
were  found  in  thera,  still  the  principal  part  of  the 
edifice  seems  to  have  been  that  to  the  north.  Cham- 
bers B  and  G  contained  the  most  remarkable  bas- 
reliefs  ;  they  represented  the"  deeds  of  the  king  in 
war  and  in  the  chase,  his  triumphant  return,  and  the 
celebration  of  religious  ceremonies.  The  best  artists 
had  evidently  been  employed  upon  them;  and  they 
excelled  all  those  that  had  yet  been  discovered,  in  the 
elegance  and  finish  of  the  ornaments,  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  art  displayed  in  the  grouping  of  the 
figures.    The  walla  of  the  other  chambers  were  either 
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occupied  by  a  series  of  winged  figures,  separated  by 
the  sacred  tree,  and  resembling  one  another  in  every 
respect,  and  the  standard  inscription  alone  was  carved 
upon  the  slabs. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  a  certtun  symmetry  was, 
to  some  extent,  observed  in  the  plan  of  the  building ; 
particularly  in  the  arrangement  of  the  chambers  to 
the  East;  those  marked  I  and  L  corresponded  in 
form  and  size,  and  both  led  into  small  rooms, 
■which  did  not  communicate  with  any  other  part  of 
the  edifice.  Each  slab,  however,  in  chamber  L,  was 
occupied  by  only  one  figure,  —  a  gigantic  winged 
divinity,  or  priest,  —  and  was  not  divided  into  two 
compartments,  as  in  chamber  I.  But  it  is  remark- 
able that  on  the  slab  No.  20.  there  was  a  figure  dif- 
fering from  all  the  rest ;  and  corresponding  with  the 
figures  found  on  the  lower  part  of  the  slab  Ko.  16. 
of  chamber  I.  It  was  that  of  a  winged  female  deity 
or  priestess,  bearing  a  garland  in  one  hand,  and 
raising  the  other  as  if  in  some  act  of  adoration. 
Around  her  neck  were  suspended,  in  the  form  of  a 
double  necklace,  the  star-shaped  ornaments  already 
described.*  In  this  chamber  also  occurred  niches 
similarly  placed  to  those  in  I.  In  front  of  the  female 
figure,  and  forming  part  of  the  pavement,  was  a 
slab  with  a  hole  through  the  centre.  On  raising  it  I 
discovered  an  earthen  pipe,  about  eight  inches  in 
diameter  and  two  feet  in  length,  communicating  with 
a  drain  running  underneath,  the  whole  being  lined 

•  See  page  344.  Vol.  I.  This  figure  has  been  mored,  oud  ia  amongst 
the  Mnlptures  whicli  have  been  secured  for  the  BriUah  Museuio. 
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and  cemented  with  bitumen.  One  or  two  fragments 
of  ivory  were  also  found  in  this  room. 

In  chamber  II  all  the  groups  were  similar  —  re- 
presenting the  king,  holding  a  cup  in  one  hand  and 
a  bow  in  the  other,  attended  by  two  winged  figures 
with  garlands  round  their  heads.  The  sculptures  in 
chamber  G,  as  I  have  already  observed,  were  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  variety  and  elegance  of  the  orna- 
ments on  the  robes  of  the  king,  and  his  attendants. 
These  ornaments  consisted  of  groups  of  figures  similar 
to  those  represented  on  the  walls  of  the  palace,  such 
as  the  king  slaying  the  lion,  and  hunting  the  bull ;  of 
winged  figures  before  the  sacred  tree ;  religious  em- 
blems ;  various  animals,  and  elaborate  scroll-work ;  all 
furnishing,  not  only  beautiful  designs,  but  important 
illustrations  of  the  mythology  of  the  Assyrians. 

The  entrance  d  to  this  chamber  was  formed  by 
two  gigantic  eagle-headed  winged  figures,  of  consi- 
derable beauty  and  finish.  One  of  them  was  moved, 
and  will  be  brought  to  England.  In  the  chamber 
beyond,  were  repeated  the  winged  divinities  or  priests, 
with  the  emblematical  tree ;  except  on  slab  6,  which 
represented  the  king  holding  a  bow  in  one  band,  and 
two  arrows  in  the  other. 

The  four  sculptures  in  the  cliamber,  or  rather 
passage,  P  (Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4,)  were  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  of  the  ornaments  and  details,  and  their 
careful  finish.  They  all  represented  winged  figures 
either  holding  a  mace,  a  fir  cone,  or  some  religious 
emblem.  On  their  dresses,  however,  were  a  variety 
of  groups  and    designs  —  lion    hunts,   bull    hunts, 
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winged  animals,  and  many  groups  of  winged  figures.  * 
Amongst  the  last  was  a  curious  representation  of 
the  Asayrian  Venus,  Mylitta  or  Aatarte,  in  an  inde- 
cent posture  which  indicated  the  peculiar  nature  of 
bsT  worship. 

On  each  of  the  slabs  forming  the  narrow  passage 
a,  leading  from  the  chamber  P,  were  two  winged 
figures  back  to  back.  They  were  well  designed  and 
carefully  executed.  Beyond  them,  on  slabs  2,  3, 
and  4.  of  chamber  S,  was  the  king  between  two 
eimuchs.  The  figure  of  the  king,  one  of  the  most 
carefully  sculptured  and  best  preserved  in  the  palace, 
is  included  in  the  collection  sent  to  England.  He 
is  represented  with  one  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword, 
the  other  being  supported  by  a  long  wand  or  staflF.f 

On  the  remaining  slabs  of  chamber  S  the  winged 
figures  were  repeated.  Some  carried  flowers  of 
varioas  shapes,  whilst  others  had  the  usual  fir-cone, 
and  square  basket,  or  utensil. 

Only  three  sides  of  the  great  hall  Y  were  found 
entire.  From  its  size  it  is  probable  that  it  was  never 
roofed  in,  but  was  an  open  court.  It  appears  to  have 
been  nearly  square ;  but  the  western  wall  has  been 
completely  destroyed ;  the  slabs  having  perhaps  been 
carried  away  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
south-west  palace.  Three  entrances  are  still  stand- 
ing. The  one  at  b,  formed  by  a  pair  of  winged 
lions, —  those  at  e  and/,  by  winged  bulls.  There 
was  probably  a  fourth  entrance  on  the  western  side, 

■  "  Uonumeuts  of  Nineveh,"  plates  7, 8.  43, 44. 
t  Ibtd.  pimte  34. 
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formed  by  a  pair  of  lions  to  correspond  mth  that 
on  the  eastern;  but  I  found  no  remains  of  it,  al- 
though aome  might  perhaps  be  discovered  on  a  more 
careful  examination.  The  removal  of  the  slabs,  which 
formed  the  western  wall,  has  caused  a  depression  in 
the  mound,  tmd consequently,  if  any  large  sculptures, 
such  as  the  winged  lions,  had  been  left-,  when  the  slabs 
adjoining  them  were  taken  away,  they  would  pro- 
bably have  been  exposed  to  decay;  and  the  upper 
part,  remaining  longest  uncovered,  would  have  been 
completely  destroyed. 

Behind  the  great  hall  Y,  to  the  south,  was  a 
cluster  of  chambers  leading  one  into  another.  Their 
proportions  were  small.  V  and  W  did  not  contain 
sculptures.  T  was  surrounded  by  the  usual  winged 
figures ;  one  of  its  entrances  (a)  being  formed  by 
two  gigantic  priests  or  divinities,  with  garlands  round 
their  heads,  holding  in  one  hand  an  ear  of  com,  and 
in  the  other  an  ibex,  or  mountain  goat.* 

The  chamber  V  is  remarkable  for  the  discovery, 
near  the  entrance  a,  of  a  number  of  ivory  ornaments 
of  considerable  beauty  and  interest.  These  ivories, 
when  uncovered,  adhered  so  firmly  to  the  soil,  and 
were  in  so  forward  a  state  of  decomposition,  that 
I  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  extracting  them, 
even  in  fragments.  I  spent  hours  lying  on  the 
ground,  separating  them,  with  a  penknife,  from  the 
rubbish  by  which  they  were  surrounded.  Those  who 
saw  them,  when  they  first  reached  this  country,  will 
be  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  releasing  them  from  the 

*  "  Monumenta  of  Nineveh,"  plate  35. 
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hardened  mass  in  which  they  were  embedded.  The 
ivoiy  separated  itself  in  flakes.  Even  the  falling 
away  of  the  earth  was  sufficient  to  reduce  it  almost 
to  powder.  This  will  account  for  the  condition  of 
the  specimens  which  have  been  placed  in  the  British 
Museum.  With  all  the  care  that  I  could  devote  to  the 
collection  of  the  fragments,  many  were  lost,  or  re- 
mained unperceived,  in  the  immense  heap  of  rubbish 
under  which  they  were  buried.  Since  they  have  been 
in  England,  they  have  been  admirably  restored  and 
cleaned.  The  gelatinous  matter,  by  which  the  par- 
ticles forming  the  ivoiy  are  kept  together,  had,  from 
the  decay  of  centuries,  been  completely  exhausted. 
By  an  ingenious  process  it  has  been  restored,  and 
the  ornaments,  which  on  their  discovery  fell  to  pieces 
almost  upon  mere  exposure  to  the  air,  have  regained 
the  appearance  and  consistency  of  recent  ivory,  and 
may  be  handled  without  risk  of  injury. 

The  important  evidence,  as  to  the  epoch  of  the 
.destruction  of  the  building,  furnished  by  these  ivories, 
will  be  aUuded  to  in  another  place.  I  will  here 
merely  describe  them.  The  most  interesting  are  the 
remains  of  two  small  tablets,  one  nearly  entire,  the 
■other  much  injured,  representing  two  sitting  figures, 
holding  in  one  band  the  Egyptian  sceptre  or  symbol 
of  power.  Between  the  figures  ia  a  cartouche,  con- 
taining a  name  or  words  in  hieroglyphics,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  feather  or  plume,  such  as  is  found 
in  monuments  of  the  eighteenth,  and  subsequent 
dynasties,  of  Egypt.  The  chairs  on  which  the  figures 
are  seated,  the  robes  of  the  figures  themselves,  the 
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hieroglyphics  in  tbe  cartouche,  and  the  feather  above 
it,  were  enamelled  with  a  blue  substance  let  into  the 
ivory ;  and  the  uncarved  portions  of  the  tablet,  the 
cartouche,  and  part  of  the  figures,  were  originally 
gilded, — remains  of  the  gold  leaf  still  adhering  to 
them.  The  forms,  and  style  of  art,  have  a  purely 
Egyptian  character ;  although  there  are  certain  pecu- 
liarities ID  the  execution,  and  mode  of  treatment,  that 
would  seem  to  mark  the  work  of  a  foreign,  perhaps 
an  Assyrian,  artist.  The  same  peculiarities  —  the 
same  anomalies, — characterized  all  the  other  objects 
discovered.  Several  small  heads  in  frames,  supported 
by  pillars  or  pedestals,  most  elegant  in  design  and 
elaborate  in  execution,  show  not  only  a  considerable 
acquaintance  with  art,  but  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  method  of  working  in  ivory.  Found  with  them 
were  oblong  tablets,  upon  which  are  sculptured,  with 
great  delicacy,  standing  figures,  with  one  hand  ele- 
vated, and  holding  in  the  other  a  stem  or  staff,  sur- 
mounted by  an  ornament  resembling  the  Egyptian 
lotus.  Scattered  about  were  fragments  of  winged 
sphinxes,  the  head  of  a  lion  of  singular  beauty,  but 
which  unfortunately  fell  to  pieces,  human  heads, 
hands,  legs,  and  feet,  bulls,  fiowers,  and  scroll-work. 
In  all  these  specimens  the  spirit  of  the  design  and  the 
delicacy  of  the  workmanship  are  equally  to  be  ad- 
mired.* 

*  I  add  Mr.  Birch's  description  of  tlie  most  important  of  the  ivory 
omuneDta — tfaiit  containiog  the  cartouche.  "  The  firat  of  these  pmela, 
which  is  the  moat  complete,  measures  nine  inches  long  b;'  ux  inches  high. 
Tbe  cartouche  is  placed  vertical];  in  the  centre,  surmounted  bj  a  solar 
disk,  gilded,  flanked  bj  two  ostrifib  feathers,  which  are  inlaid  with  narrow 
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Od  the  two  slabs  forming  tlie  entrance  to  chamber 
U,  were  identical  inscriptions,  above  those  which  in- 
variably occur  on  the  slabs  in  this  palace.  They  con- 
tained the  name  of  the  king  who  founded  Ehorsabad, 
and  they  had  evidently  been  cut  long  after  the  lower 
inscriptions,  from  which  they  differ  in  the  forms  of 
many  characters.  They  may  have  been  carved  to 
celebrate  the  re-opening,  or  the  restoration,  of  the 
building.* 

In  all  the  chambers  to  the  south  of  the  great  hall  Y, 
were  found  copper  vessels  of  peculiar  shape;  but  they 
fell  to  pieces  almost  immediately  on  exposure  to  the 
air,  and  I  was  unable  to  preserve  one  of  them  entire. 

Beyond  the  entrance  b,  as  far  as  chamber  S,  the 
alabaster  slabs  ceased  altogether;  and  I  was,  for  some 
time,  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  manner  in  which 

borizontal  strips  of  opaque  blue  glus,  probablj  imitations  of  lapis- lazuli, 
and  with  some  few  b«ra  in  green.  The  are»  of  the  cartouche  is  gilded, 
and  the  hierogljphics  are  incued,  and  inlaid  with  blue  glaas.  At  each 
eide  is  a  divinity,  beardless,  wearing  the  long  hair-ilrcss  called  namnu, 
dflo  inlaid  witb  blue  and  draped  in  linen  gannentii,  enveloping  the  whole 
ofth*  form  with  a  border  of  inlaid  blue  oval*.  The  teata  on  which  they 
mt  are  the  usual  Egyptian  throne,  the  side  decorated  with  scales  alter- 
iMtelj  of  blue  and  opaque  green  pastel,  inlaid  into  the  irorj,  and  in- 
tended to  imitate  lapis-lazuli  and  felspar.  At  the  lower  comer,  in  a 
compartment,  in  gilded  ivory  on  a  blue  back-ground,  is  a  symbol  of  life. 
Each  divinity  holds  in  one  hand  a  lam  or  hJmplia  sceptre,  and  holds  up 
the  other  with  the  palm  turned  towards  the  cartouche.  No  name  ii  at- 
tached to  either  of  thi'^c  figures,  which  are  probably  intended  for  deities 
of  an  inferior  rank,  su^'h  as  the  Persian  Izjeds.  Like  all  the  Eg3'plian 
figures,  they  are  unbearded ;  but  their  drapery  is  not  that  of  Egyptian 
fenuJea."  (Trvni.  of  the  Royal  SocUly  of  LUerttture,  New  Series.)  For  a 
detailed  description  of  all  the  ivory  fragments  discovered,  see  Appendix; 
and,  for  engraving*  of  the  most  interesting,  my  "  Monuments  of  Nineveh," 
fdates  68,  89,  90,  and  91. 

*  One  of  these  inscriptions  is  in  tlie  British  Museum,  and  is  included 
in  the  collection  of  Acsyrian  Inicriptiong  printed  for  the  Tnutees. 
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the  building  had  been  continued.  The  pavement  of 
baked  bricks  was  still  carried  on,  and  it  was  evident 
that  the  edifice  did  not  end  here.  At  length  I  dis- 
covered that  we  had  entered  chambera  formed  by 
walla  of  sun-dried  bricks,  covered  with  a  thin  coating 
of  plaster,  which  had  been  painted  with  figures  and 
omamenta.  The  colours  had  faded  so  completely, 
that  scarcely  any  of  the  subjects  or  designs  could 
be  traced.  It  required  the  greatest  care  to  separate 
the  rubbish  from  the  walls,  without  destroying,  at 
the  same  time,  the  paintings,  as  the  plaster  fell  from 
the  walls  in  flakes,  notwithstanding  all  my  efforts  to 
preserve  it.  I  was  only  able  to  sketch  a  few  of  the 
ornaments,  in  which  the  colours  chiefly  distinguish- 
able were  red,  blue,  black,  and  white.  The  subjects 
of  the  paintings,  as  far  as  could  be  judged  from  the 
remains,  were  probably  processions,  in  which  the 
king  was  represented  followed  by  his  eunuchs  and  at- 
tendant warriors,  and  receiving  prisoners  and  tribute. 
The  figures  appeared  to  have  been  merely  in  outline, 
in  black  upon  a  blue  ground,  and  I  was  unable  to 
distinguish  any  other  colours.  In  design  they  resem- 
bled the  sculptures  —  exhibiting  the  same  features, 
and  the  same  peculiar  treatment  in  the  draperies  and 
attitudes. 

As  the  means  at  my  disposal  did  not  warrant  any 
outlay  in  making  mere  experiments,  without  the  pro- 
mise of  the  discovery  of  something  to  carry  away,  I 
felt  myself  compelled,  much  against  my  inclination, 
to  abandon  the  excavations  in  this  part  of  the  mound, 
after  uncovering  portions  of  two  chambers.     The 
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doorway,  wbich  united  them,  was  paved  >vith  one 
large  slab,  ornamented  with  flowers  and  scroll-work. 
The  flooring  was  of  baked  bricks. 

I  found,  by  opening  trenches  behind  chambers  I 
and  L,  that  similar  painted  rooms  existed  in  other 
parts  of  the  mound.  The  palace  did  not,  therefore, 
only  cont^n  chambers  panelled  with  slabs  of  ala- 
baster, but  had  apartments  differently  constructed, 
extending  considerably  beyond  the  limits  shown  in 
the  plan.     How  far,  I  could  not  ascertain. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  on  the  slabs  1  and  2,  and 
those  opposite,  of  chamber  Z,  were  sculptured  small 
winged  figures,- — two,  one  above  the  other,  on  each. 
On  removing  No.  2.,  I  found  behind  it,  embedded  in 
the  wall  of  sun-dried  bricks,  a  small  earthen  bowl,  or 
cup,  of  baked  day  of  a  dark  red  colour.*  This,  con- 
sequently, is  the  most  ancient  specimen  of  pottery 
hitherto  discovered  in  Assyria ;  for,  from  its  position 
behind  tbe  slab,  it  is  evident  that  it  must  have  been 
placed  there  at  the  time  of  the  building  of  the  edi- 
fice. Between  tbe  bulls  and  lions,  forming  the  en- 
trances in  different  parts  of  the  palace,  were  invariably 
found  a  large  collection  of  baked  bricks,  elaborately 
painted  with  figures  of  animals,  and  flowers,  and  with 
cuneiform  characters.  It  is  remarkable,  that  on 
the  back  of  these  bricks,  or  on  one  of  the  sides  not 
coloured,  were  rude  designs,  in  black  paint  or  ink,  of 
men  and  animals,  and  marks  having  the  appearance 
of  numbers.  They  appear  to  have  been  built  into  a 
wall  above  the  sculptures.     That  they  belonged  to 

*  Noir  in  the  Brilish  Museum. 
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the  edifice  in  which  they  were  discovered,  is  proved 
by  the  name  of  the  king  painted  upon  them.* 

In  the  rubbish  above  the  southern  chambers  of 
this  palace,  were  found,  several  feet  above  the  walls, 
numerous  vases  of  baked  clay.  In  those  that  were 
preserved  entire,  human  remains  could  be  distin- 
guished; but  it  was  not  until  after  further  disco- 
veries, that  I  learnt  the  nature  and  importance  of 
these  objects. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  great  mound,  to  the 
south  of  the  palace  in  which  the  discoveries  just 
described  were  made,  there  is  a  considerable  eleva- 
tion. The  spot  is  marked  «,  on  plan  1.  To  examine 
the  place,  a  trench  was  opened  on  a  level  with  the 


*  SeTeral  specimen!  of  these  bricka  are  in  the  British  Uuseum. 
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platform.  It  was  some  time  before  I  ascertained  that 
we  were  cutting  into  a  kind  of  tower,  or  nest  of  upper 
chambers,  constructed  entirely  of  unbaked  bricks ;  the 
walls  being  plastered  and  elaborately  painted.  I  ex- 
plored Uiree  rooms,  and  part  of  a  fourth  on  the  south- 
em  side  of  this  building. 

It  is  probable  that  there  were  four  rimilar  groups  of 
chambers,  facing  the  four  cardinal  points.  In  iront  of 
the  entrance  a*,  was  a  large  square  slab  with  slightly 
raised  edges,  similar  to  those  frequently  found  in  the 
north-west  palace.  On  two  sides  of  it  were  narrow 
pieces  of  alabaster,  with  a  groove  running  down  the 
centre,  carefully  cut  and  fitted  together,  forming 
parallel  lines,  which  I  can  only  compare  to  the  rails  of 
^  rulroad.  I  cannot  form  any  conjecture  as  to  their 
nse.  The  rooms  had  been  twice  painted — two  dis- 
tinct coats  of  plaster  being  visible  on  the  walls.  The 
outer  coating,  when  carefully  detached,  left  the  nnder ; 
on  which  were  painted  ornaments  differing  from  those 
above. 

In  the  centre,  and  in  one  of  the  comers,  of  cham- 
ber C,  were  recesses,  similar  to  those  in  some  of  the 
alabaster  slabs  in  the  north-west  palace.  No  remans 
of  plaster,  or  colour,  could  be  traced  upon  the  sun- 
dried  bricks,  forming  the  back  of  these  recesses. 

The  painted  ornaments  were  elaborate  and  graceful 
in  design.  The  Assyrian  bull  was  frequently  por- 
trayed, sometimes  with  wings,  sometimes  without. 
Above  the  animals  were  painted  battlements,  similar 
to  those  of  castles,  as  represented  in  the  sculptures. 

*  See  plan  4. 
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Below  them,  forming  a  kind  of  cornice,  were  squares 
and  circles,  tastefully  arranged ;  and  more  elaborate 
combinations  were  not  wanting.  The  colours  em- 
ployed were  blue,  red,  white,  yellow,  and  black.  I 
doubt  whether  any  green  was  used  in  this  building ; 
the  green  on  the  under  coating  of  plaster,  being 
probably  the  result  of  the  decomposition  of  the  blue. 
The  pale  yellow  of  the  ground,  on  which  the  designs 
were  painted,  resembles  the  tint  on  the  walls  of 
Egypt ;  but  it  is  possible  that  white  had  changed  to 
this  colour.* 

But  the  most  important  discovery,  connected  with 
these  upper  chambers,  was  that  of  the  slabs  forming 
the  pavement  of  the  two  entrances  a  and  b.  Upon 
them  were  the  names  and  titles  of  five  kings,  in  genea- 
logical succession ;  commencing  with  the  father  of  the 
founder  of  the  north-west  palace,  and  ending  with  the 
grandson  of  the  builder  of  the  centre  edifice.  By  this 
valuable  record,  I  was  able  to  verify  the  connection 
between  the  names  already  discovered,  and  to  add 
two  more  to  the  list,  f 

I  could  not  ascertain  whether  there  were  any 
chambers,  or  remains  of  buildings,  beneath  this  uppier 
edifice ;  or  whether  this  was  a  tower  constructed  on 
the  solid  outer  wall.  A  deep  trench  was  opened  on 
the  eastern  side  of  itj,  and,  about  twenty  feet  below 
the  surface,  a  pavement  of  brick  and  several  square 
slabs  of  alabaster  were  uncovered ;  but  these  remains 

•  For  BpecimenB  of  these  omBineiits,  B«e  in;  "  MoDumenU  of  Nineveh ," 
plBt«fl  86,  87. 
t  One  of  these  sUbs  will  be  placed  in  the  British  Museutn. 
X  A.td,  bplan  1, 
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did  not  throw  any  light  upon  the  nature  of  the 
building  above ;  nor  were  they  sufficient  to  show  that 
the  Dorth-weat  palace  had  been  carried  under  these 
upper  chambers.  To  the  south  of  them  there  were  no 
remains  of  buUding,  the  platform  of  unbaked  bricks 
being  continued  up  to  the  level  of  the  flooring  of  the 
chambers;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this 
part  of  the  mound  is  of  a  more  recent  date  than  that 
to  the  north  of  it,  and  was  added  at  a  subsequent 
period. 

In  the  centre  of  the  mound,  to  the  north  of  the 
great  winged  buUs,  I  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  find 
traces  of  building.  Except  the  obelisk,  two  winged 
figures,  and  a  few  firagments  of  yellow  limestone, 
which  appeared  to  have  formed  part  of  a  gigantic 
bull  or  lion,  no  remains  of  sculpture  had  yet  been  dis- 
covered. Excavations  to  the  south  disclosed  a  well- 
formed  tomb  built  of  bricks,  and  covered  with  a  slab 
of  alabaster.  It  was  about  five  feet  in  length,  and 
scarcely  more  than  eighteen  inches  in  breadth  in  the 
interior.  On  removing  the  lid,  parts  of  a  skeleton 
were  exposed  to  view;  the  skull  and  some  of  the 
larger  bones  were  still  entire,  but  crumbled  into  dust 
when  I  attempted  to  remove  them.  With  them  were 
three  earthen  vessels.  A  vase  of  reddish  clay,  with  a 
long  narrow  neck,  stood  in  a  dish  of  such  delicate 
fabric,  that  I  had  great  difficulty  in  removing  it 
entire.  Over  the  mouth  of  the  vase  was  placed  a 
bowl  or  cup,  also  of  red  clay.  This  pottery  appears 
to  have  stood  near  the  right  shoulder  of  the  body. 
In  the  dust,  which  had  accumulated  round  the  ske- 
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leton,  were  found  beads  and  small  ornaments  belong- 
ing to  a  necklace.  The  beads  are  of  opaque  coloured 
.  glass,  a^te,  cornelian,  and  amethyst.  A  small 
crouching  lion  of  lapis  lazuli,  pierced  on  the  back, 
had  been  attached  to  the  end  of  the  necklace.  The 
vases  and  ornaments  are  Egyptian  in  their  character, 
being  identical  with  similar  remains  found  in  the 
tombs  of  Egypt,  and  preserved  in  collections  of  an- 
tiquities from  that  country.  'With  the  beads  was  a 
cylinder,  on  which  is  represented  the  king  in  his 
chariot,  hunting  the  wild  buU,  as  in  the  bas-relief 
from  the  north-west  palace.  The  surface  of  the 
cylinder  has  been  so  much  worn  and  injured,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  figures  upon  it.  A  copper 
ornament  resembling  a  modem  seal,  two  bracelets  of 
silver,  and  a  pin  for  the  hair,  were  also  discovered. 
I  carefully  collected  and  preserved  these  interesting 
remains,  which  seem  to  prove  that  the  body  had 
been  that  of  a  female. 

On  digging  beyond  this  tomb,  I  found  a  second, 
similarly  constructed,  and  of  the  same  size.  In  it 
were  two  vases  of  highly  glazed  green  pottery,  ele- 
gant in  shape,  and  in  perfect  preservation.  Near 
them  was  a  copper  mirror,  and  a  copper  lustral 
spoon,  all  Egyptian  in  form. 

Many  other  tombs  were  opened,  containing  vases, 
plates,  mirrors,  spoons,  beads,  and  ornaments.*  Some 
of  them  were  built  of  baked  bricks,  carefully  joined, 
but  without  mortar ;  others  consisted  of  large  earthen 

*  Moat  of  the  small  objects  discovered  in  the  tombs,  and  described  in 
tlie  text,  ai«  DOW  in  the  British  Museum. 
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sarcophagi,  covered  with  an  entire  alabaster  slab, 
similar  to  those  discovered  in  the  south-east  comer  of 
the  mound,  and  already  described.* 

Having  carefully  collected  and  packed  the  contents 
of  the  tombs,  I  removed  them  and  dug  deeper  into 
the  mound.  I  was  surprised  to  find,  about  jive  feet 
beneath  them,  the  remains  of  a  building.  Walls  of 
unbaked  bricks  could  atill  be  traced;  but  the  slabs, 
with  which  they  had  been  panelled,  were  no  longer  in 
their  places,  being  scattered  about  without  order,  and 
lying  mostly  with  their  faces  on  the  flooring  of  baked 
bricks.  Upon  them  were  both  sculptures  and  inscrip- 
tions. Slab  succeeded  to  slab ;  and  when  I  bad  re- 
moved nearly  twenty  tombs,  and  cleared  away  the 
earth  from  a  space  about  fifty  feet  square,  the  ruins, 
which  had  been  thus  uncovered,  presented  a  very  sin- 
gular appearance.  Above  one  hundred  slabs  were 
exposed  to  view,  packed  in  rows,  one  against  the 
other,  as  slabs  in  a  stone-cutter's  yard,  or  as  the 
leaves  of  a  gigantic  book.  Every  slab  was  sculptured ; 
and  as  they  were  placed  in  a  regular  series,  according 
to  the  subjects  upon  them,  it  was  evident  that  they 
had  been  moved,  in  the  order  in  which  they  stood, 
from  their  original  positicms  against  the  walls  of  sun- 
dried  brick ;  and  had  been  left  as  found,  preparatory 
to  their  removal  elsewhere.  That  they  were  not  thus 
arranged  before  being  used  in  the  building  for  which 
they  had  been  originally  sculptured,  was  evident  from 
the  fact,  proved  beyond  a  doubt  by  repeated  observ- 
ation, that  the  Assyrians  carved  their  slabs  after,  and 

■  See  Vol  L  p.  3£3. 
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not  before,  they  -were  placed.  Subjects  were  con- 
tinued on  adjoining  slabs,  figures  and  chariots  being 
divided  in  the  centre.  There  were  places  for  the  iron 
brackets,  or  dovetails.  They  had  evidently  been  once  • 
filled,  for  I  could  still  trace  marks  and  stains  left  by 
the  metal.  To  the  south  of  the  centre  bulls  were  two 
gigantic  figures,  similar  to  those  discovered  to  the 
north.* 

These  sculptures  resembled,  in  many  respects,  some 
of  the  bas-reliefs  found  in  the  south-west  palace,  in 
which  the  sculptured  faces  of  the  slabs  were  turned, 
it  will  be  remembered,  towards  the  walls  of  unbaked 
brick.  It  appeared,  therefore,  that  the  centre  build- 
ing had  been  destroyed,  to  supply  materials  for  the 
construction  of  the  more  southern  edifice.  But  here 
were  tombs  over  the  ruins.  The  edifice  had  perished, 
and  in  the  earth  and  rubbish  accumulating  above  its 
remains,  a  people,  whose  funereal  vases  and  ornaments 
were  identical  in  form  and  material  with  those  found 
in  the  catacombs  of  Egypt,  had  buried  their  dead. 
What  race,  then,  occupied  the  country  after  the  de- 
struction of  the  Assyrian  palaces  ?  At  what  period 
were  these  tombs  made  ?  What  antiquity  did  their 
presence  assign  to  the  buildings  beneath  them  ?  These 
are  questions  which  I  am  yet  unable  to  answer ;  and 
which  must  be  left  undecided,  until  the  origin  and 
age  of  the  contents  of  the  tombs  can  be  satisfactorily 
determined. 

The  bas-reliefs  differed  considerably  from  those  of 
the  north-west  palace,  both  in  the  character  of  the 

•  Vol.  t.  p.  S43. 
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sculpture,  and  the  treatment  of  the  subjects ;  in  the 
coBtumes  of  the  figures,  in  the  caparisons  of  the 
horses,  and  in  the  form  of  the  chariotB,  The  distinc- 
tion was  so  great,  that  the  short  period  elapsing  be- 
tween the  reigns  of  a  father  and  son  could  scarcely 
have  given  rise,  except  under  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, to  so  considerable  a  change  in  all  these 
points.  As  the  centre  bulls  were  inscribed  with  the 
name  of  the  son  of  the  founder  of  the  north-west 
building,  it  might  be  presumed  that  the  ruins  near 
them  belong  to  the  same  period.  However,  this  ia 
liable  to  doubt.  The  bulls,  as  it  has  already  been 
pointed  out  *,  may  have  stood  alone  on  the  platform, 
and  may  have  been  placed  there  long  previous  to  the 
construction  of  an  edifice.  There  were  a  few  inscrip- 
tions accompanying  the  bas-reliefs,  and  they  may 
hereafter  serve  to  decide  the  question.  On  the  greater 
number  of  slabs,  however,  the  apace  between  the  bas- 
reliefs  was  left  without  any  inscription. 

The  subjects  of  the  sculptures  thus  fisund  collected 
together,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  gigantic  figures 
of  the  king  and  his  attendant  eunuchs,  and  of  the 
winged  priests  or  divinities,  were  principally  battle- 
pieces  and  sieges.  SOme  cities  were  represented  as 
standing  on  a  river,  in  the  midst  of  groves  of  date- 
trees  ;  others  on  mounttuns.  Amongst  the  conquered 
people  were  warriors  mounted  on  camels.  It  may  be 
inferred,  therefore,  that  a  part  of  these  bas-reliefs  re- 
corded the  invasion  or  conquest  of  an  Arab  nation,  or 

•  See  Vol.  L  p.  3«. 
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perhaps  of  a  part  of  Babylonia ;  the  inhabitants  of  the 
cities  being  assisted  by  auxiliaries,  or  allies  from  the 
neighbouring  desert.  The  conquered  race,  as  in  the 
bas-reliefe  of  the  north-west  palace,  were  generally 
without  helmets  or  armour,  their  hair  falling  loosely 
on  their  shoulders.  Some,  however,  wore  helmets, 
which  varied  in  shape  from  those  of  the  conquerors. 

Battering  rams,  differing  in  form  from  those  seen 
in  the  earliei*  sculptures,  were  represented  in  bas- 
reliefs  of  sieges.  They  were  unaccompanied  by  the 
moving  tower;  some  engines  were  provided  with  two 
rams,  the  ends  of  which,  instead  of  being  broad 
and  blunt,  were  pointed,  and  resembled  the  heads  of 
spears. 

On  two  slabs  (occupied  by  one  subject)  were  bas- 
reliefs  of  considerable  interest.  They  are  included  in 
the  collection  in  the  British  Museum,  and  represent 
the  taking  of  a  city,  within  the  walls  of  which  grew 
the  palm  and  other  trees.  The  place  having  been 
sacked,  the  conquerors  are  seen  carrying  away  the 
spoil.  Two  eunuchs,  standing  near  the  gates,  count, 
as  they  pass  before  them,  the  sheep  and  cattle  driven 
away  by  the  warriors,  and  write  down  the  numbers 
with  a  pen  upon  roUs  of  paper  or  leather.  In  the 
lower  part  of  the  bas-relief,  are  two  carts  drawn  by 
oxen.  Two  women  and  a  child  are  in  eadi.  The 
women  appear  to  be  carrying  away  bags,  contfuning 
provisions  or  valuable  property,  saved  during  the 
sack.  Near  the  gates  stand  two  battering-rams, 
which,  the  city  having  been  taken,  are  no  longer  at 
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work.  The  subject  is  not  ill  arranged,  and  the  oxen 
drawing  the  cart  are  well  designed.  • 

On  the  fragment  of  a  slab  were  found  two  gigantic 
horses'  heads,  well  designed ;  but  sculptured  in  very 
low  relief,  and  greatly  injured.  I  also  discovered 
parts  of  a  winged  human-headed  bull,  the  whole  being 
in  relief.    I  was  able  to  preserve  one  of  the  heads,  f 

Amongst  the  subjects  of  these  bas-reliefs  were  the 
king  seated  on  his  throne  (beneath  the  sun,  moon,  and 
other  religious  symbols),  receiving  prisoners  with  their 
arms  bound  behind  them;  eunuchs  registering  the 
heads  of  the  enemy,  laid  at  their  feet  by  the  conquer- 
ing warriors ;  and  a  procession  of  gods  borne  on  the 
shoulders  of  men.  X 

The  sides  of  all  the  slabs  thus  placed  one  against 
the  other  —  the  part  which,  in  the  event  of  their 
gradual  covering  up,  would  have  been  longest  ex- 
posed— were  worn  away.  It  was,  therefore,  evident 
that  they  had  not  been  buried  by  the  same  process 
as  the  sculptures  in  the  north-west  palace,  the  walls 
of  which  could  not  have  been  long  exposed ;  for,  if  the 
edifice  to  which  they  originally  belonged  had  been 
suddenly  covered  up,  it  must  have  been  subsequently 
excavated.  The  slabs  must  then  have  been  removed 
from  their  places,  and  arranged  as  they  were  found, 
preparatory  to  being  used  for  other  purposes,  probably 
for  the  construction  of  the  south-west  palace.  Not 
having  been  carried  away,  as  that  palace  was  never 

*  Monmnenta  of  Nmereh,  plate  S8. 

t  Now  in  the  British  Hugenm,  and  engraved  in  plate  96.  No.  3.  of  m; 
"  UoDuments  of  Nineveh." 
X  Uonnments  of  NineTeb,  pUtea  6d.  65.  &c. 
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finished,  they  were  left  exposed,  and  were  gradually 
covered  by  dust  and  rubbish.  As  the  slabs  stood  on 
their  sides,  and  not  upright,  (dl  the  bas-reliefs  had 
suffered  more  or  less  injury.  Many  were  completely 
destroyed,  no  traces  of  sculpture  remaining  upon 
tbem.  The  upper  part  of  the  slabs  had  not  been  the 
first  injured :  this  proves  that  they  were  not  exposed 
whilst  standing  in  their  original  position,  but  subse- 
quent to  their  removal. 

Although  on  each  slab  the  two  bas-reliefs  were 
divided  by  an  unsculptured  space,  as  in  the  north- 
west palace,  in  few  instances,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  were  inscriptions  cut  upon  it.  It  had 
been  left  blank ;  bat  whether  intentionally,  or  because 
the  building  had  never  been  completed,  there  were 
no  means  of  ascertaining.  The  slabs,  too,  were  much 
thinner  than  those  used  in  other  parts  of  the  mound ; 
Hid,  as  the  dove-tailed  and  circular  holes  for  metal 
braces  on  the  top  were  cut  in  half,  it  is  evident 
that  they  had  been  reduced  in  size  after  having  been 
used.  They  had  probably  been  sawn  in  two,  the 
other  half  having  been  carried  elsewhere.  There  were 
no  inscriptions  on  the  back,  as  is  invariably  the  case 
in  the  north-west  palace;  and  this  is  another  proof 
that  the  slabs  had  been  reduced  after  they  had  been 
placed.  In  fact,  I  have  little  doubt,  from  the  appear- 
ance of  these  ruins,  that  the  building  to  which  the 
sculptures  originally  belonged  had  been  suddenly 
buried,  like  that  in  the  north-west  comer  of  the 
mound ;  and  that  it  had  subsequently  been  un- 
covered, the  materials  being  wanted  for  the  con- 
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struction  of  the  south-west  palace.  The  slabs,  not 
having  been  required,  were  left  exposed,  until  they 
were  reburied  by  a  gradual  accumulation  of  dust  and 
rubbish.  I  could  still  trace  the  walls  of  unbaked 
bricks,  forming  the  divisions  of  chambers  in  the  old 
edifice. 

To  the  east  of  the  centre  bulls  I  discovered  several 
slabs;  stUl  standing  in  their  original  poution.  The 
lower  part  of  the  bas-reliefs  alone  remained,  the  upper 
having  been  completely  destroyed.  Upon  them  had 
been  sculptured  gigantic  winged  figures,  carrying  the 
usual  square  vessel,  and  a  sacred  flower. 

Several  trenches  were  opened  areund  these  remains; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  the  sculptures  just  men- 
tioned, and  the  fragments  of  a  second  winged  bull  of 
yellow  limestone,  1  could  find  no  traces  of  building 
in  the  centre  of  the  mound. 

I  have  described  the  singular  appearance  presented 
by  the  ruins  in  the  south<west  comer.  Several 
parties  of  workmen  were  now  engaged  in  exploring 
them.  When  all  the  walls  still  standing  had  been 
traced,  and  trenches  opened  in  opposite  directions,  so 
that  no  remains  of  building  could  escape  observation, 
I  was  equally  at  a  loss  to  determine  the  position  of 
the  chambers,  and  the  extent  of  the  edifice. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  a  reference  to  plan  2.,  that  the 
only  portion  of  the  building  sufficiently  well  pre- 
served to  give  any  idea  of  its  original  form,  was  one 
large  hall  curiously  constructed.  Leadiug  into  it  were 
two  entrances,  formed  by  gigantic  winged  bulls  and 
lions,  with  human  heads;  and,  in  the  centre^  was  a 
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portal  formed  by  a  second  pair  of  bulls.  At  entrance 
a,  were  a  pair  of  lions  with  the  crouching  sphinxes 
between ;  at  entrance  c,  a  pair  of  bulls,  much  injured, 
only  the  lower  part  being  entire.  A  human  head, 
belonging  to  one  of  them,  was,  however,  discovered 
near  the  remains  of  the  body ;  and,  as  it  was  nearly 
entire,  I  sent  it  to  Busrah.  The  second  pair  of  buUs 
were  at  entrance  b.  They  resembled  the  lions  at  en- 
trance a,  in  having  figures  sculptured  behind  the  body 
of  the  animal,  and  between  the  cap  and  the  wings. 
Between  them  were  a  pair  of  double  sphinxes — 
two  sphinxes,  resembling  those  already  described, 
being  united,  and  forming  one  pedestal.  They  had 
been  greatly  injured  by  fire,  and  the  heads  and  all 
the  sculptured  portions  of  the  figure  had  Mien  to 
pieces.* 

The  lions  and  bulls  were  all  sculptured  out  of  a 
coarse  grey  limestone ;  the  entrances  which  they 
formed  were  paved  with  small  slabs  of  the  same  ma- 
terial. I  have  called  all  the  space  enclosed  by  the  walls 
d,  e,  m,  I,  k,  and  ^',  one  hall ;  although  it  is  divided 
into  four  separate  chambers  by  a  thick  pirtition  in 
the  centre.  This  partition  appears  to  have  been 
merely  constructed  to  support  the  beams  of  the  roof, 
and  not  to  have  been  meant  as  a  division  between 
different  rooms. 

The  hall  narrows  near  the  four  comers,  and  in  the 
narrowest  part  at  each  extremity  were  two  low  sphe- 
rical stones,  flattened  at  the  top.     I  cannot  account 

•  Xhe  rrauins  of  a  imall  double  Bphinx  of  thie  kind  hftd  tiiviAj  been 
found  in  the  rubbisli  at  entrance  a.    See  Vol.  I.  p.  349. 
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for  their  use.  If  they  were  bases  of  columns  sup- 
porting the  roof,  why  were  they  placed  in  the  narrow- 
est part  of  the  hall?  No  remains  of  pillars  were 
found  near  them;  therefore,  if  pillars  ever  stood  there, 
they  must  have  been  of  wood.  It  appears  more  pro- 
bable that  these  stones  corresponded  in  some  manner 
with  the  crouching  sphinxes  between  the  bulls  and 
lions ;  and  were  altars  to  receive  sacrifices,  or  tables 
upon  which  vases  or  utensils  were  laid. 

The  whole  of  this  hall  was  panelled  with  slabs 
brought  from  elsewhere ;  the  only  sculptures,  expressly 
made  for  the  building,  being  the  gigantic  lions  and 
buUs,  and  the  crouching  sphinxes.  The  slabs  were 
not  all  from  the  same  edifice.  Some,  and  by  far  the 
greater  number,  belonged  to  the  north-west,  others 
to  the  centre,  palace.  But  there  were  many  baa-reliefs 
which  differed  greatly,  in  the  style  of  art,  from  the 
sculptures  discovered  in  both  those  ruins.  From 
whence  they  were  obtained  I  am  unable  to  determine ; 
whether  from  a  palace  of  another  period  once  existing 
at  Nimroud,  and  still  concealed  in  a  part  of  the  mound 
not  explored,  or  from  some  edifice  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

All  the  walls  had  been  exposed  to  fire ;  the  slabs 
were  nearly  reduced  to  lime,  and  were  too  much 
injured  and  cracked  to  bear  removal.  Th^  were  not 
all  sculptured;  the  bas-reliefs  being  scattered  here 
and  there ;  and,  as  I  have  already  observed,  always, 
when  left  entire,  turned  towards  the  wall  of  sun-dried 
brick.  The  earth  had  consequently  to  be  removed 
by  the  workmen  from  both  sides  of  the  slabs. 
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I  will  proceed  to  describe  the  walls  as  they  are 
marked  on  the  plan ;  without  a  reference  to  which, 
the  details  and  form  of  the  ruins  can  scarcely  be 
understood. 

All  the  slabs  in  wall  a  were  unsculptured,  except 
Nob.  5.  and  10.  On  the  first  was  represented  the 
interior  of  a  castle.  The  king,  seated  on  his  throne, 
is  receiving  his  vizir.  Around  him  are  his  attend- 
ants,  and  above  him  a  groom  bringing  com  to  a 
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horse  tied  to  a  manger.*  On  the  other  slab  was  the 
horseman  wearing  a  hehnet  with]  a  curved  crest,  of 
which  a  sketch  is  given.  He  appears  to  be  raising 
his  hand,  in  the  act  of  asking  for  quarter,  whilst  his 
horse,  pierced  hy  the  spears  of  two  pursuing  warriors, 
is  rearing  and  plunging,  f  Both  the  slabs  had  been 
greatly  injured. 

No  remains  of  sculpture  could  be  traced  on  walla 
b,  c,  and  d.  Upon  the  faces  of  moat  of  the  slabs 
forming  wall  e,  were  the  marks  of  a  chisel,  or  of 
some  metal  instrument.  The  bas-reliefs  had  been 
carefully  erased,  the  only  part  of  the  figures  remain- 
ing being  the  feet,  which  would  probably  have  been 
concealed  by  the  pavement  of  the  chamber.  As 
the  sculptured  face  of  the  slabs  had  been  turned 
towards  the  chamber,  and  not  to  the  wall  of  sun- 
dried  brick,  it  is  evident  that  the  bas-reliefs  had  been 
purposely  destroyed ;  the  intention  of  the  builders  of 
the  edifice  being  either  to  recarve  the  slabs  or  to  reduce 
them  to  a  smooth  surface.  The  peculiar  form  of  the 
boots,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  dresses  of  the  erased 
figures,  identified  them  with  the  sculptures  in  cham- 
bers D  and  E  of  the  north-west  palace  (plan  3.), 
from  whence  indeed  they  may  have  been  brought,  as 
the  ravine  to  the  north  of  that  edifice  must  have  been 
partly  caused  by  the  removal  of  a  wall.  On  the 
slab  adjoining  entrance  e,  were  two  bas-reliefs,  the 
upper  (partly  destroyed)  representing  warriors  hewing 


*  UoDumenU  of  Nineveb,  plate  63. 

t  This  KQlpture  iriU  be  placed  id  the  British  Museum. 
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down  trees ;  the  lower,  a  wan-ior  on  borBeback  hunt- 
ing the  wild  bull.*  Both  were  too  much  injured  to 
bear  removal. 

Only  parts  of  walls  /  and  h  had  been  finished ; 
many  of  the  slabs  not  having  been  used,  and  still 
lying  in  the  centre  of  the  chamber.  It  was  evident 
that  they  had  not  fallen,  for  they  were  entire,  having 
only  suffered  injury  from  fire ;  they  were,  moreover, 
arranged  in  rows  mth  great  regularity,  and,  in  one 
or  two  instances,  placed  one  above  the  other.  These 
prostrate  slabs,  therefore,  furnished  additional  evi- 
dence that  the  building  had  been  destroyed  before  its 
completion.  In  wall/,  were  the  two  sculptured  slabs 
already  described,  f  In  wall  A,  there  were  bas-reliefs 
on  Nos.  1,  2.,  and  on  the  adjoining  prostrate  slab. 
In  the  upper  compartment  of  No.  2.  was  represented 
the  king,  in  hia  chariot,  discharging  an  arrow  against 
a  charioteer,  whose  horses  had  already  been  wounded. 
Scattered  about  were  the  bodies  of  the  slain.  The 
top  of  this  bas-relief  bad  been  destroyed,  and  the  slab 
so  much  injured,  that  it  could  not  be  moved.  In  the 
lower  compartment  were  two  kneeling  archers,  wearing 
the  conical  hehnet,  and  an  eunuch  also  discharging  an 
arrow  J  behind  them  were  several  figures,  probably 
prisoners,  raising  their  hands.  The  draperies  and 
ornaments  on  both  bas-reliefe  were  elegant  and  ela- 
borate, resembling  those  on  the  opposite  slab  (No.  1. 
wall/),  to  which,  from  forming  part  of  the  same 
sul^ects,  they  appear  originally  to  have  been  joined. 

*  Monnmenta  of  Ninereli,  plate  32.  f  See  Vol.  I.  p.  40. 
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The  comer  stone  was  reversed;  upon  it  was  a 
figure  with  the  conical  cap,  apparently  made  of  bands 
of  linen  or  felt,  as  represented  in  the  sculptures  of 
chambers  D  and  E  (plan  3.).*  The  upper  part  of 
the  atone  (or  the  lower  part  of  the  reversed  figure) 
had  been  purposely  destroyed,  the  marks  of  the  chisel 
being  visible.  In  this  respect,  and  in  its  position,  it 
resembled  the  opposite  comer  stone. 

On  the  prostrate  slab  were  two  baa>reliefs.  The 
upper  was  so  much  injured  that  the  outlines  of  a 
chariot,  and  warriors  on  foot,  could  with  difficulty 
be  traced.  The  lower  was  the  siege  of  a  castle  j  an 
eunuch  was  represented  discharging  his  arrows  against 
warriors,  without  helmets,  who  manned  the  towers 
and  walls.  The  besiegers  were  leading  away  pri- 
soners, and  carrying  off  the  spoil.  One  high-capped 
warrior  was  cutting  a  bucket  from  a  rope  passed 
through  a  pulley;  and  probably  used  by  the  be- 
si^ed  to  supply  themselves  with  water  from  a  well, 
without  the  castle  walla.  The  pulley  resembled  those 
now  in  common  use,  for  raising  and  lowering  buckets 
into  wells.  This  bas-relief  had  been  brought  from 
the  north-west  palace. 

There  were  no  slabs  against  wall  g,  nor  near  it ; 
those  of  wall  i  were  unsculptured.  Upon  the  two 
opposite  slabs  at  ii,  were  winged  human-headed  bulls, 
resembling  in  form  those  at  the  entrance  to  the  hall ; 
except  that  the  whole,  including  the  head  and  fore- 


*  See  Vol  L  p.  136.    Tbe  heftd  of  this  figure  ii  in  the  Britiali 
Minenm. 
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part,  was  sculptured  in  low  relief.  They  bore  do 
traces  of  an  iascription.  The  cap  was  high  and 
square ;  and  they  resembled,  in  all  respects,  the  re- 
mains of  the  bull  discovered  in  the  centre  of  the 
mound. 

Walls  j,  and  j?,  were  panelled  with  unsculptured 
slabs,  each  bearing  an  inscription  similar  to  that  on 
the  back  of  the  slabs  in  the  north-west  palace :  they 
had  evidently  been  brought  from  that  building. 

In  wall  k  there  were  three  sculptured  slabs.  The 
bas-reliefe  on  Nos.  12.  and  16.  have  already  been 
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described.*  On  No.  17.  was  a  winged  figure  almost 
completely  destroyed.  On  the  floor,  and  opposite 
No.  18.  of  this  wall,  was  a  large  square  slab  bearing 
a  long  inacription.  It  commenced  with  the  name 
and  titles  of  a  king,  of  whom  no  other  records  have 
yet  been  discovered.  The  forma  of  certain  arrow- 
headed  characters  show,  that  this  inscription  belongs 
to  a  period  posterior  to  the  reign  of  the  great-grandson 
of  the  founder  of  the  north-west  palace. 

On  the  backs  of  several  slabs,  forming  the  wall  ^ 
were  bas-reliefs;  but  all  so  much  injured,  that  scarcely 
a  trace  of  the  sculpture  remained.  The  slab  lying  on 
the  pavement  opposite  this  wall  was  plain;  the  edges 
were  raised,  and  it  was  pierced  in  the  centre. 

On  all  the  slabs  of  wall  m,  was  the  inscription  con- 
taining the  name  of  the  founder  of  the  north-west 
palace;  and  the  reversed  slab  (No.  10.),  already  de- 
scribed f ,  appears  to  have  been  a  pavement  stone,  also 
brought  from  that  building. 

To  the  north  of  the  entrance  c  of  the  great  hall, 
remains  of  buildings  were  discovered,  but  no  entire 
chamber.  A  large  number  of  unplaced  slabs  were 
scattered  about.  They  appear  to  have  been  brought 
from  elsewhere,  for  the  construction  of  the  new 
edifice,  and  to  have  been  abandoned  before  they 
reached  their  destination.  Although  many  detached 
walls  were  uncovered,  it  was  impossible  to  determine 
the  form  and  the  size  of  the  chambers  to  which  they 
belonged. 

In  frvnt  of  entrance  c,  and  about  220  feet  from 

•  See  Vol  L  p.  65.  f  I^id.  p.  35. 

VOL  n.  D 
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it,  were  the  remains  of  a  pair  of  winged  bulls,  form- 
ing another  entrance.  The  whole  space  between 
may  have  been  compriaed  in  one  large  hall,  open  at 
the  top.  The  wall  forming  the  east  side  of  this  hall, 
if  it  had  ever  been  finished,  had  almost  completelj 
disappeared;  the  traces  of  it  being  only  marked  here 
and  there  by  fragments  of  calcined  alabaster.  Of 
the  opposite  or  western  wall,  a  few  sculptured  slabs, 
probably  brought  from  elsewhere,  were  alone  stand- 
ing. To  the  right  and  left  of  the  entrance  /,  were 
the  remains  of  gigantic  figures  in  relief;  but  they 
bad  been  exposed  to  the  fire,  and  had  been  cracked 
into  a  thousand  pieces.*  They  also  appear  to  have 
belonged  to  another  edifice. 

Upon  the  three  slabs  forming  the  wall  r,  were  bas- 
reliefs  of  considei'able  interest.  They  had  evidently 
been  brought  from  another  building,  but  do  not  belong 
to  either  the  north-west  or  the  centre  palace.  They 
appear  to  be  of  the  same  period  as  the  bas-reliefs  in 
wall  q  t,  already  described.  In  the  lower  compartment 
of  No.  1,  was  a  charioteer,  in  a  highly  ornamented 
chariot — the  horse  being  held  by  a  groom  on  foot, 
preceded  by  an  eunuch.  %  This  relief  must  have  formed 
part  of  a  series ;  the  figures  represented  in  it  being 
probably  the  attendants  of  the  king.  The  caparisons 
of  the  horses  resembled  those  at  Khorsabad.  The 
upper-bas  reUef  also  represented  a  chariot,  and  a  man 


*  On  No.  2.  well  d,  could  be  Btill  traced  a  winged  figure  leading  a  goat 
or  an  ibei. 
■f-  Vol.  I.  p.  B9. 
}  See  LiUiograpfa  facing  page  356.  of  this  Vol. 
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on  foot ;  but  it  had  been  almost  entirely  destroyed. 
On  the  lower  part  of  No.  2.  was  the  king  placing  his 
foot  on  the  neck  of  a  prostrate  prisoner,  and  raising 
his  spear  over  him.  Following  the  king -was  an  eunuch 
carrying  a  fan;  and  standing  before  him,  his  vizir, 
also  attended  by  an  eunuch.*  This  bas-relief  did  not 
form  part  of  the  preceding ;  for  the  king  would  have 
faced  the  chariot  on  that  slab — a  position  which  he 
never  appears  to  occupy  in  the  Assyrian  sculptures. 
The  upper  compartment  was  nearly  defaced ;  I  could, 
however,  trace  the  figures  of  warriors  discharging 
their  arrows  from  behind  a  high  shield  held  in  fivant 
of  them  by  an  attendant. 

On  the  lower  part  of  slab  of  No.  3.  was  represented 
either  a  procession  of  gods,  borne  on  the  shoulders  of 
warriors ;  or  warriors,  returning  from  the  sack  of  a 
city,  carrying  away  the  idols  of  the  conquered  people. 
Each  figure  was  raised  by  four  men ;  the  first  was 
that  of  a  female,  seated  on  a  high-backed  arm-chair, 
the  face  sculptured  in  full, — a  rare  occurrence  in 
Assyrian  sculpture.  In  one  hand  she  held  a  ring;  in 
the  other  a  kind  of  fan ;  on  the  top  of  her  square-horned 
cap  was  a  star.  The  next  figure  was  also  that  of  a 
female,  wearing  a  similar  cap,  seated  in  a  chair,  and 
holding  in  her  left  hand  a  ring;  she  carried  some- 
thing in  her  right  hand,  but  its  form  could  not  be  dis- 
tinguished. The  third  figure  was  much  smaller  in 
its  proportions  than  those  preceding  it,  was  half  con- 
cealed in  a  case,  or  box,  carried  on  a  chair,  and  had 
also  a  ring  in  the  left  hand.    The  fourth  was  that 

•  «  MonnmenU  of  NincTeh,"  Plate  82.  (No.  2.J 
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of  a  man  in  the  act  of  waiting :  in  one  hand  he  held 
the  thunderbolt  of  the  Greek  Jove — represented  as 
at  Malthaiyah ;  and  in  the  other,  an  axe.  He  wore 
a  richly  ornamented  tunic  descending  to  the  knees.* 
The  warriors,  bearing  these  figures,  were  probably 
preceded  and  followed  by  others,  also  carrying  idols ; 
but  no  traces  of  the  slabs,  forming  the  rest  of  the 
series,  could  be  found  amongst  the  ruins.  On  each 
slab,  between  ^the  bas-reliefs,  was  an  inscription,  di- 
vided into  two  parts  by  a  perpendicular  line. 

Trenches  were  opened,  in  various  directions,  across 
the  comer  of  the  mound  in  which  these  remains  were 
discovered.  Nothing,  however,  was  found  but  iso- 
lated unplaced  slabs,  and  fragments  of  burnt  walls. 
With  adequate  means  and  time  at  my  disposal,  I 
might  have  determined,  by  a  careful  examination, 
the  position  of  the  walls  of  sun-dried  bricks,  if  they 
had  ever  been  built.  Tracing  them,  by  the  frag- 
ments remaining,  I  could  have  ascertained  the  form  of 
the  chambers,  and  perhaps  that  of  the  entire  building. 
It  would  have  been  difficult,  however,  to  distinguish 
between  these  walls  and  the  earth  and  rubbish  under 
which  they  were  buried ;  and  as  'no  more  sculptures 
appeared  to  exist,  I  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
incur  additional  expense  in  such  an  examination. 

As  the  bottom  of  the  slabs,  forming  this  edifice,  was 
even  above  the  level  of  the  top  of  those  in  the  north- 
west palace,  and  as  no  building  had  yet  been  found 
from  which  many  of  the  sculptures  could  have  been 

*  See  Woodtmt  &ciiig  page  451.  of  thu  Vol. ;  and  "  MoDumcDla  of 
Nmeveb,"  Plate  M. 
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taken,  it  appeared  to  me  possible  that  the  south-west 
palace  stood  above  other  ruins.  By  way  of  experiment, 
I  directed  loDg  and  very  deep  trenches  to  be  opened 
in  three  different  directions:  nothing,  however,  was 
discovered,  but  a  box  or  square  hole,  formed  by  bricks 
carefully  fitted  together,  containing  several  small 
heads  in  unbaked  clay  of  a  dark  brown  colour.  These 
heads  were  furnished  with  beards,  and  had  very  high 
pointed  caps  {not  helmets)  or  mitres.  They  were 
found  about  twenty  feet  beneath  the  surface,  and  were 
probably  idols  placed,  for  some  religious  purpose, 
under  the  foundations  of  buildings.  Objects  some- 
what similar,  in  unbaked  clay,  were  discovered  at 
Khorsabad,  buried  under  the  slabs  forming  the  pave* 
ment  between  the  gigantic  bulls. 

Near  the  entrance  d  of  the  great  ball  was  found, 
amidst  a  mass  of  charred  wood  and  charcoal,  and  be- 
neath a  fallen  slab,  part  of  a  beam  in  good  preserv- 
ation. It  appears  to  be  mulberry.  This  is  the  only 
portion  of  entire  wood  as  yet  discovered  in  the  ruins 
of  Assyria. 

The  south-east  comer  of  the  mound,  which  is  con- 
siderably higher  than  any  other  part,  appears  to  have 
been  the  principal  burying  place  of  those  who  occupied 
the  country  after  the  destruction  of  the  oldest  of  the 
Assyrian  palaces.  I  have  already  described  two  tombs 
discovered  there*:  many  others  were  subsequently 
found.  The  sarcophagi  were  mostly  of  the  same 
shape,  that,  of  a  diah-cover ;  but  there  were  other 

•  See  Vol.  I.  p.  352.,  &c. 
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tombs  constructed  of  bricks,  well  fitted  together,  and 
covered  by  a  slab,  similar  to  those  above  the  ruins  of 
the  edifice  in  the  centre  of  the  mound.  In  nearly 
all  ■were  earthen  vases,  copper  and  silver  omaraenta, 
lachrymatories  and  small  alabaster  bottles.  The  ske- 
letons, as  soon  as  uncovered,  crumbled  to  pieces, 
although  entire  when  first  exposed.  Two  skulls  alone 
have  been  preserved.  Scattered  amongst  these  tombs 
were  vases  of  all  sizes,  lamps,  and  small  objects  of 
pottery  —  some  uninjured,  others  broken  into  frag- 
ments.* 

Removing  these  tombs  I  discovered  beneath  them 
the  remans  of  a  building,  and  explored  parts  of  seven 
chambers,  of  which  I  give  the  plan.  No  sculptured 
slabs  or  inscriptions  were  found  in  tbem.  They  re- 
sembled those  in  the  ruin  to  the  north  of  Kouyunjikf ; 
the  lower  part  of  the  walls  being  built  of  plain  slabs 
of  limestone,  three  feet  seven  inches  high  and  from 
two  to  three  feet  wide,  closely  fitted  together,  and  the 
upper  part,  of  sun-dried  bricks,  covered  by  a  thick 
coat  of  white  plaster.  I  could  trace  this  brick  wall 
about  fourteen  feet  above  the  slabs.  The  chambers 
were  paved  with  limestone.  There  were  no  traces  of 
inscriptions,  nor  were  there  any  remains  of  fragments 
by  which  the  comparative  age  of  the  building  could 
be  determined.  In  the  walls  were  recesses  like  those 
in  some  of  the  chambers  of  the  north-west  palace,  and 
the  sides  of  the  doors  were  slightly  ornamented  with 

*  Many  of  the  Email  objects  are  in  the  Britiih  Mnieum,  and  aereral 
hare  been  engraved  in  my  "  Monuments  of  Nineveh."    See  PUte  97. 
t  Vol.  I.  p.  144. 
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a  rougli  kind  of  cornice.  No  remains  of  colour  could 
be  seen  on  the  plastered  walls. 

In  the  rubbish,  near  the  bottom  of  these  chambers, 
several  small  objects  were  found;  amongst  them  I 
may  mention  a  female  head  in  white  alabaster,  highly 
ornamented,  and  showing  traces  of  colour.* 

A  trench  having  been  opened  on  the  southern  edge 
of  the  mound,  an  outer  wall,  built  of  squared  stones, 
or  rather  slabs,  was  discovered.  Behind  it  were  other 
waUs  of  similar  construction  leading  inwards,  and  a 
low  platform,  resembling  a  stone  seat,  in  which  were 


*  This  head  is  fn  the  British  Miisenm,  and  engraved  in  the  "  Monu- 
ments of  Nineveh,"  Plate  95.  (No.  7.) 
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cut  several  holes,  like  the  fire-places  used  by  the 
natives  of  the  country  to  hold  charcoal  when  they 
roast  their  meat.  The  Arabs  consequently  named 
the  place  the  "  Kibab  Shop."  The  whole  was  buried 
under  a  heap  of  charcoal  and  rubbish,  in  which 
were  found  several  small  vases,  and  part  of  a  highly 
polished  black  slab,  having,  on  either  face,  a  cuneiform 
inscription,  and  on  the  sides  figures  of  animals.* 
Similar  remains  of  building  were  discovered  on  the 
south-eastern  edge  of  this  part  of  the  mound.  The 
whole,  including  the  centre  chambers,  appeared  to 
form  parts  of  one  extensive  edifice. 

Between  the  palace  in  the  south-west  comer  and 
the  ruins  last  described  was  a  deep  ravine ;  whether 
an  ancient  artificial  ascent  to  the  platform,  gradu- 
aUy  deepened  and  widened  by  the  winter  rains,  or 
entirely  a  natural  watercourse,  I  was  unable  to 
determine.  Along  its  sides,  to  a  considerable  depth, 
were  exposed  masses  of  brickwork.  I  directed 
several  trenches  to  be  carried  from  this  ravine  into 
the  south-eastern  comer,  in  the  expectation  of  finding 
buildings  beneath  the  chambers  already  explored.  A 
few  fragments  of  sculptured  alabaster,  the  remains 
of  a  winged  bull  in  yellow  limestone,  and  a  piece  of 
black  stone  bearing  small  figures,  evidently  from 
an  obelisk  resembling  that  found  in  the  centre 
palace,  were  discovered  to  the  west  of  the  upper 
building.    I  could  also  trace  walls  of  sun-dried  brick. 


*  Id  the  British  Mnsenm,  and  engraved  in  "  Monnmenta  of  Ninereb," 
Plate  95.  (Sos.  12.  and  13.) 
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Still  bearing  remains  of  painted  ornaments;  but  the 
excavations  were  not  sufficiently  extensive  to  enable 
me  to  ascertfun  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  edifice. 
Finding  no  sculptured  slabs,  I  did  not  continue  my 
researches  in  this  part  of  the  ruins. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  mention  a  singular  dis- 
covery on  the  eastern  face  of  the  mound,  near  its 
northern  extremity.  I  had  opened  a  trench  *  from 
the  outer  slope,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  nature  of 
the  wall  surrounding  the  inner  buildings.  I  found  no 
traces  of  stone,  or  of  alabaater-slabs;  the  wall  being 
built  of  sun-dried  bricks,  and  nearly  fifty  feet  thick. 
In  its  centre,  about  fifteen  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  platform,  the  workmen  came  upon  a  small  vaulted 
chamber,  built  of  baked  bricks.  It  was  about  ten 
feet  high,  and  the  same  in  width.  The  arch  was  con- 
structed upon  the  well-known  principle  of  vaidted 
roofs — the  bricks  being  placed  sideways,  one  against 
the  other,  and  having  been  probably  susbuned  by  a 
frame-work  until  the  vault  was  completed.  This 
chamber  was  nearly  filled  with  rubbish,  the  greater 
part  of  which  was  a  kind  of  slag.  The  sides  of  the 
bricks  forming  the  arched  roof  and  the  walls  were 
almost  vitrified,  and  had  evidently  been  exposed  to 
very  intense  heat.  In  fact,  the  chamber  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  large  furnace  for  making  glass,  or  for 
fusing  metal.  I  am  unable  to  account  for  its  use. 
It  is  buried  in  the  centre  of  a  thick  wall,  and  I  could 
find  no  access  to  it  from  without.  If,  therefore, 
either  originally  a  furnace,  or  serving  for  any  other 
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purpose,  it  must  have  been  used  before  the  upper 
part  of  the  wall  was  built. 

Several  trenches  were  opened  in  other  parts  of 
the  mound.*  Everywhere  I  found  traces  of  build- 
iDgs,  and  generally  reached  a  pavement  of  baked 
bricks  between  ten  and  fifteen  feet  beneath  the  sur- 
face. In  the  northern  half  of  the  mound,  the  name 
of  the  founder  of  the  earliest  palace  was  written 
upon  all  these  bricks.  No  remains,  however,  of 
sculptured  slabs  or  inscriptions  were  discovered ; 
but  many  small  objects  of  considerable  interest  were 
occasionally  taken  out  of  the  rubbish :  amongst  them 
I  may  mention  three  lions'  paws  in  copper,  of  beau- 
tiful form,  which  may  have  belonged  to  the  bottom  of 
a  couch  or  throne.  | 

The  ruins  were,  of  course,  very  inadequately  ex- 
plored ;  but  with  the  small  sum  at  my  disposal  I  was 
unable  to  pursue  my  researches  to  the  extent  that  I 
could  have  wished.  If,  after  carrying  a  trench  to  a 
reasonable  depth  and  distance,  no  remains  of  sculpture 
or  inscription  appeared,  I  abandoned  it,  and  renewed 
the  experiment  elsewhere.  By  this  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding I  could  ascertain,  at  least,  that  in  no  part  of 
the  mound  was  there  any  very  extensive  edifice  still 
standing  ;  although  it  is  highly  probable  that  slabs 
taken  from  such-  an  edifice,  and  placed  together  in 
readiness  for  removal,  like  those  discovered  in  the 
centre,  may  still  be  buried  under  the  soil.     But  there 

*  At  o,p,  q,  «,  and  (in  plan  1. 

f  Foand  at  p,  plan  1.  See  "  Monuments  of  Ifineveb,"  Plate  96. 
(Nos.  2.  »nd  3.) 
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is  nothing  to  point  out  the  spot  where  such  remains 
may  be  deposited,  and  I  might  have  sought  after  them 
for  montba  in  vain.  There  were  too  many  tangible 
objects  in  view  to  warrant  an  outlay  in  experiments, 
perhaps  leading  to  no  results ;  and  I  have  left  a  great 
part  of  the  mound  of  Nimroud  to  be  explored  by 
those,  who  may  hereafter  succeed  me  in  the  exami- 
nation of  the  ruins  of  Assyria. 
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EXCA.VATI0N8    UNDEETAKEM  AT    KAXAH    SBEKGHAT.  —  DEPABTIIRE 

n>RTHE  RUINS.-— EEMIDIJ.  —  THE   BITUUEN   PITS. ABD'kCBBOU. 

—Mr  HECEPTION.  —  BEACH  THE  RUINS.  — FEARS  OF  THE  WORK- 
MEN.—  DISCOVERT  OP  A  SITTDJO  FIGURE. — ARAB  BNCAMPHENT, 
—  ARAB  LIFE.  —  EXCAVATIONS  IK  THE  HOUND.  —  DISCOVERT  OF 
TOMBS. — REMAINS  OP  BUILDINQ. — DESCBIPTIOK  OF  THE  MOUNDS. 
— RETURN  TO  NIMROIID. 

I  HAD  long  wished  to  excavate  in  the  mounds  of 
Kalah  Sherghat,  —  ruins,  rivalling  those  of  Kimroud 
and  Kouyunjik  in  extent.  An  Arab,  from  the 
Shammar,  would  occasionally  spend  a  night  amongst 
my  workmen,  and  entertain  them  mth  accounts  of 
idols  and  sculptured  figures  of  giants,  which  had  long 
been  the  cause  of  wonder  and  awe  to  the  wandering 
tribes,  who  occasionally  pitch  their  tents  near  the 
place.  On  my  first  visit,  I  had  searched  in  vain  for 
such  remains ;  but  the  Arabs,  who  are  accustomed  to 
seek  for  pasture  during  the  spring  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, persisted  in  their  assertions,  and  offered  to  show 
me  where  these  strange  statues  (carved,  it  was  said,  in 
black  stone,)  were  to  be  found.  As  there  is  scarcely 
a  ruin  in  Mesopotamia  without  its  wondrous  tale  of 
apparitions  and  Frank  idols,  I  concluded  that  Kalah 
Sherghat  was  to  be  ranked  amongst  the  number,  and 
that  all  these  accounts  were  to  be  attributed  to  the 
fertile  imagination  of  the  Arabs.  As  the  vicinity  is 
notoriously  dangerous,  being  a  place  of  rendezvous 
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for  all  plundering  parties,  whether  of  the  Shammar, 
the  Aneyza,  or  the  Obeid,  I  had  deferred  a  visit  to 
the  ruins,  until  I  could  remtun  amongst  them  for  a 
short  time  under  the  protection  of  some  powerful 
tribe.  This  safeguard  was  also  ahaolately  necessary, 
in  the  event  of  my  sending  workmen  to  the  place,  to 
carry  on  excavations. 

The  pastures  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mosul  having 
this  year  been  completely  destroyed  from  the  want  of 
rain,  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  Jebour  Arabs 
sought  the  jungles  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  below 
the  town.  Abd'rubbou  with  his  tribe  descended  the 
river,  and  first  pitching  bis  tents  at  Senidij  *,  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Zab,  subse- 
quendy  moved  towards  Kalah  Sberghat.  I  thought 
this  a  favourable  time  for  excavating  in  the  great 
mound ;  and  the  Sheikh  having  promised  to  supply 
me  with  Arabs  for  the  work,  and  with  guards  for 
their  defence,  I  sent  Mansoar,  one  of  my  superintend- 
ents, to  the  spot.  I  followed  some  days  afterwards, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Honnuzd  Rassam,  the  Bairakdar, 
and  several  well-armed  men,  chosen  from  amongst  the 
Jebours  who  were  employed  at  Nimroud. 

We  crossed  the  river  on  a  small  raft,  —  our  horses 
having  to  swim  the  stream.  Striking  into  the  desert 
by  the  Wadi  Jehennem,  we  rode  through  a  tract 
of  land,  at  this  time  of  the  year  usually  covered  with 
vegetation;  but  then,  from  the  drought,  a  barren 

*  A  corrnption  of  Sunedik,  the  plural  rorm  of  Sanduk,  a  box.  The 
place  IB  so  called  bj  the  Arabs  fh)m  tbe  pecnllar  fonn  of  the  locks  near 
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waste.  During  some  hours*  ride  we  scarcely  saw 
any  human  being,  except  a  solitary  shepherd  in  the 
distance,  driving  before  him  his  half-famished  flocks. 
We  reached  at  sunset  a  small  encampment  of  Jebours. 
The  tents  were  pitched  in  the  midst  of  a  cluster  of 
high  reeds  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  and  nearly 
opposite  to  the  tomb  of  the  Sultan  Abd- Allah.  They 
were  so  well  concealed,  that  it  required  the  ex- 
perienced eye  of  a  Bedouin  to  detect  them*  by  the 
thin  smoke  rising  above  the  thicket.  The  cattle 
and  sheep  found  scanty  pasture  in  a  marsh  formed 
by  the  river.  The  Arabs  were  as  poor  and  miserable 
as  their  beasts;  they  received  us,  however,  with 
hospitality,  and  kUled  a  very  lean  lamb  for  our 
entertainment. 

Near  the  encampment  was  a  quadrangle,  resembling 
on  a  small  scale  the  great  enclosures  of  Kimroud  and 
Kouyunjik,  formed  by  low  mounds,  and  evidently 
marking  the  site  of  an  Assyrian  town  or  fort.  I 
searched  for  some  time,  but  without  success,  for 
fragments  of  pottery  or  brick  bearing  traces  of 
cuneiform  chracters. 

On  the  following  day  we  passed  the  bitumen  pits, 
or  the  "  Kiyara,"  as  they  are  called  by  the  Arabs. 
They  cover  a  considerable  extent  of  ground;  the 
bitumen  bubbling  up  in  springs  from  the  crevices  in 
the  earth.     The  Jebour,  and  other  tribes  encamping 


*  In  the  desert,  the  Ticinit;  of  an  encampment  is  generallj  marked  hj 
Rome  sign  well  known  to  the  roembera  of  the  tribe.  It  would  otberwiae 
be  verj  difficult  to  discover  the  tents,  pitched,  as  thej  usuitllj  are,  in 
some  hollow  or  ravine  to  conceal  them  from  hostile  plundering  parties. 
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near  the  pits,  carry  the  bitumen  for  sale  to  Mosul, 
and  other  parts  of  the  Pashalic.  It  is  extensively 
used  for  building  purposes,  for  liDing  the  boats  on 
the  river,  and  particularly  for  smearing  camels,  when 
suffering  from  certain  diseases  of  the  skin  to  which 
they  are  liable.  Before  leaving  the  pits,  the  Arabs, 
as  ia  their  habit,  set  fire  to  the  bitumen,  -which  sent 
forth  a  dense  smoke,  obscuring  the  sky,  and  being 
visible  for  many  miles.  We  reached  the  tents  of 
Abd'rubbou  early  in  the  afternoon.  They  were  pitched 
about  ten  miles  to  the  north  of  Kalah  Sherghat,  at 
the  upper  end  of  a  long  slip  of  rich  alluvial  soil,  lying 
between  the  river  and  the  range  of  low  hills  parallel 
to  it.  The  great  mound  was  visible  from  this  spot, 
rising  high  above  the  Zor,  or  jungle,  which  clothes 
the  banks  of  the  Tigris. 

No  Sheikh  could  have  made  a  more  creditable 
show  of  friendship  than  did  Abd'rubbou.  He  rode 
out  to  meet  me,  and  without  delay  ordered  sheep 
enough  to  be  slain  to  feast  half  his  tribe.  I  declined, 
however,  to  spend  the  night  with  him,  as  he  pressed 
me  to  do,  on  the  plea  that  I  was  anxious  to  see  the 
result  of  the  excavations  at  Ealah  Sherghat.  He 
volunteered  to  accompany  me  to  the  ruins  after  we 
had  breakfasted,  and  declared  that  if  a  blade  of  grass 
were  to  be  found  near  the  mound,  he  would  move  all 
his  tents  there  immediately  for  my  protection.  In 
the  meanwhile,  to  do  me  proper  honour,  he  introduced 
me  to  his  wives,  and  to  his  sister,  whose  beauty 
I  had  often  heard  extolled  by  the  Jehours,  and  who 
was  not  altogether  undeserving  of  her  reputation. 
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She  waa  still  unmarried.  Abd'rubbou  himself  was 
one  of  the  handsomest  Arabs  in  Mesopotamia. 

We  started  for  the  ruins  in  the  afternoon,  and  rode 
along  the  edge  of  the  jungle.  Hares,  wolves,  foxes, 
jackals,  and  wild  boars  continually  crossed  our  path, 
and  game  of  all  kinds  seemed  to  abound.  The  Arabs 
gave  chase ;  but  the  animals  were  able  to  enter  the 
thick  brushwood,  and  conceal  themselves  before  my 
greyhounds  could  reach  them.  Lions  are  sometimes 
found  near  Kdah  Sherghat,  rarely  higher  up  on  the 
Tigris.*  As  I  floated  down  to  Baghdad  a  year  before, 
I  had  heard  the  roar  of  a  lion  not  far  from  this  spot : 
they  are,  however,  seldom  seen,  and  we  beat  the  bushes 
in  vain  for  such  noble  game. 

As  for  grass,  except  in  scanty  tufts  at  the  foot  of 
the  trees  in  the  jungle,  there  appeared  to  be  none  at 
all.  The  drought  had  been  felt  all  over  the  desert :  in 
the  place  of  the  green  meadows  of  last  year,  covered 
with  flowers,  and  abounding  in  natural  reservoirs  of 
water,  there  was  a  naked  yellow  waste,  in  which  even 
the  abstemious  flocks  of  the  Bedouin  could  scarcely 
escape  starvation. 

As  we  rode  along,  Abd'rubbou  examined  every 
comer  and  ravine  in  the  hope  of  finding  an  encamping 


*  The  lion  is  frequentlj  met  with  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  below 
Baghdad,  rarel;  above.  On  the  Euphrates  it  haa  been  seen,  I  believe, 
almost  as  high  as  Bir,  irbere  the  Bteamerg  of  the  first  Euphrates  expedition, 
under  Colonel  Chesne;,  were  launched.  In  the  Sinjar,  and  on  the  banha 
of  the  Kabour,  thej  are  frequently  caught  b;  the  Arabs.  The;  abound 
in  Khuzistan,  the  ancient  Susiana:  I  have  frequently  seen  three  or  four 
toother,  and  have  hunted  them  with  the  chidii  of  the  ttibee  inhabiting 
that  province. 
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place,  and  a  little  pasture  for  his  cattle,  but  his  search 
was  not  attended  with  much  success. 

The  workmen  on  the  mound,  seeing  horsemen  ap- 
proach, made  ready  for  an  encounter,  under  the  im- 
pression that  we  were  a  foraging  party  from  a  hostile 
tribe.  As  soon,  however,  as  they  recognised  us,  they 
threw  off  the  few  superfluous  garments  they  possessed. 
Dropping  their  shirts  from  their  shoulders,  and  tying 
them  round  the  waist  by  the  arms,  they  set  up  the 
war  cry,  and  rushed  in  and  out  of  the  trenches  like 
madmen. 

We  heard  their  shouts  from  afar,  but  could  see 
nothing,  from  the  dust  they  made  in  throwing  out  the 
earth.  I  found  that  Mansour,  the  superintendent, 
had  organised  a  regular  system  of  warlike  defence. 
"We  were  hailed  by  scouts  as  we  advanced,  and  there 
were  well-armed  watchmen  on  all  the  heights.  Near 
each  trench  were  the  matchlocks  and  spears  of  the 
workmen  ready  for  use.  "  What  need  of  all  these 
precautions  ?"  awd  I  to  the  timid  Christian,  as  he  ad- 
vanced to  receive  me.  "  Yia  Rubbi !  May  God  pre- 
serve you,  0  Bey ! "  replied  he.  "  Our  lives,  under 
your  shadow,  are,  of  course,  of  no  value — may  yours 
be  prolonged.  But  all  the  unbelievers  in  the  world — 
whether  they  be  Aneyza,  Shammar,  'Obeid,  or  any 
other  manner  of  infidel — congregate  here.  If  we  put 
a  morsel  of  bread  into  our  mouths — lo  I  we  have  to 
spit  it  out  again,  before  we  can  eat  it,  to  meet  those 
accursed  Bedouins.  If  we  shut  our  eyes  in  sleep,  they 
steal  our  cauldrons  and  pots,  and  we  have  nothing 
wherewith  to  bake  our  bread ;  so  that  if  we  are  not 
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killed,  we  must  be  starved.  They  come  from  the  desert 
and  from  the  river — from  north,  south,  east,  and  west. 
But  we  have  eaten  your  bread,  and  shall  not  go  un- 
rewarded after  all  these  sufferings."  The  concluding 
paragraph  accounted  to  some  extent  for  this  exag- 
gerated history  of  their  miseries ;  but  I  learnt  that 
scarcely  a  day  had  elapsed  without  the  appearance  of 
a  body  of  horsemen  from  some  of  the  tribes  of  the 
desert,  and  that  their  visits  were  not  always  prompted 
by  the  most  friendly  intentions.  The  general  scarcity, 
and  the  rivalry  between  Sofuk  and  Nejris,  had  un- 
settled the  Arabs,  and  every  one  was  on  the  look-out 
to  help  himself  to  his  neighbour's  property.  More- 
over, reports  had  soon  been  spread  abroad  that  a 
Frank,  acquainted  with  all  the  secrets  and  hidden 
mysteries  of  wisdom,  had  been  successfully  searching 
for  treasure.  Many  of  those  who  rode  to  Kalah 
Sherghat,  expected  to  return  much  wealthier  men 
than  they  went,  by  seizing  the  heaps  of  gold  and  silver 
to  which,  as  possessors  of  the  country,  they  were  con- 
vinced they  had  better  claims  than  a  stranger.  How- 
ever, with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  squabble  with 
the  Bedouins  who  visited  the  mound,  ending  in  a  few 
broken  heads,  no  very  serious  engagement  had  yet 
taken  place — my  workmen  presenting  much  too  for- 
midable an  appearance  to  be  exposed  to  the  attack  of 
any  but  a  large  and  well-armed  party. 

The  principal  excavations  had  been  made  on  the 
western  side  of  the  mound.  After  I  had  succeeded 
in  obtaining  silence,  and  calming  the  sudden  fit  of 
enthusiasm  which  had  sprung  up  on  my  arrival,  I 
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descended  into  the  trenches.  A  sitting  figure  in 
black  basalt,  of  the  size  of  life,  had  been  uncovered. 
It  was,  however,  much  mutilated.  The  head  and 
hands  had  been  destroyed,  and  other  parts  of  the 
statue  had  been  injured.  The  square  stool,  or  block, 
upon  which  the  figure  sat,  was  covered  on  three  sides 
with  a  cuneiform  inscription.  The  first  line,  con- 
toning  the  name  and  titles  of  the  king,  was  almost 
deiaced;  but  one  or  two  characters  enabled  me  to 
restore  a  name,  identical  with  that  on  the  great  bulls 
in  the  centre  of  the  mound  at  Nimroud.  On  casting 
my  eye  down  the  first  column  of  the  inscription,  I 
found  the  names  of  his  father  (the  builder  of  the  most 
ancient  palace  of  Nimroud),  and  of  his  grandfather, 
which  at  once  proved  that  the  reading  was  correct. 
An  Arab  soon  afterwards  brought  me  a  brick  bearing 
a  short  legend,  which  contained  the  three  names  entire. 
I  was  thus  enabled  to  fix  the  comparative  epoch  of 
the  newly-discovered  ruins.  At  no  time  did  I  feel 
the  value  of  the  genealogical  lists  on  the  different 
monuments  at  Nimroud,  more  than  when  exploring 
other  remains  in  Assyria.  They  enabled  me  to  as- 
certain the  comparative  date  of  every  edifice,  and 
rock  tablet,  with  which  I  became  acqu^ted ;  and  to 
fix  the  style  of  art  of  each  period. 

The  fignre,  unlike  the  sculptures  of  Nimroud  and 
Khorsabad,  was  in  fiill,  and  not  in  relief ;  and  probably 
represented  the  king.  Part  of  the  beard  was  still 
preserved;  the  hands  appear  to  have  rested  on  the 
knees,  and  a  long  robe,  edged  with  tassels,  reached 
to    the    ankles.      The    Arabs    declared    that    this 
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Bf  atue  had  been  seen  some  years  before ;  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that,  at  some  period  of  heavy-rain,  it  may  have 


been  for  a  short  time  exposed  to  view,  and  subse- 
quently reburied.  It  stood  on  a  spur  of  the  mound, 
and  probably  in  its  original  position.  Mansour  had 
dug  trenches  at  right  angles  with  it  on  four  sides,  in 
the  expectation  of  finding  a  corresponding  figure ; 
but  he  was  disappointed  in  his  search,  and  no  re- 
mains of  building  were  discovered  near  it. 

In  other  parts  of  the  mound  there  were  ruins  of 
walls,  but  we  found  no  more  sculptures.  Several 
tombs,  similar  to  those  discovered  above  the  palaces 
of  Nimroud,  had  been  opened  ;  and  Mansour  brought 
me  earthen  vases,  and  bottles  taken  from  them.  He 
had  also  .picked  up,  amongst  the  rubbish,  a  few  frag- 
ments of  stone  bearing  cuneiform  characters,  a  piece 
of  copper  similarly  inscribed,  and  several  bits  of  black 
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Stone  witli  small  figures  in  relief,  which  appeared  to 
have  belonged  to  am  obelisk,  like  that  dug  up  at 
Nimroud. 

Having  made  a  hasty  survey  of  the  trenches,  I 
rode  to  my  tent.  It  had  been  pitched  in  the  midst 
of  those  of  my  workmen.  The  Arabs  had  chosen  for 
th^r  encampment  a  secure  place  in  the  jungle  at  the 
northern  foot  of  the  mound,  and  not  far  from  the 
Tigris.  A  ditch,  leading  from  the  river,  nearly  sur- 
rounded the  tents,  which  were  completely  concealed 
by  the  trees  and  shrubs.  Abd'riibboa  remained 
with  me  for  the  night.  Whilst  I  was  examining  the 
ruins,  he  had  been  riding  to  and  fro,  to  find  a  con- 
venient spot  for  hia  tents,  and  grass  for  his  cattle. 
Such  is  the  custom  with  the  Arabs.  When  the  grass, 
within  a  cert^n  distance  of  their  encampment,  has 
been  exhausted,  they  prepare  to  seek  new  pastures. 
The  Sheikhs,  and  the  principal  men  of  the  tribe,  mount 
their  mares,  and  ride  backwards  and  forwards  over 
the  face  of  the  country,  until  they  find  herbage  suf- 
ficient for  the  wants  of  their  flocks.  Having  fixed 
upon  a  suitable  spot,  they  return  to  acquaint  their 
followers  with  their  success,  and  announce  their  inten- 
tion of  moving  thither  on  the  following  morning.  The 
Sheikh's  tent  is  generally  the  first  struck ;  and  the  rest 
of  the  Arabs,  if  they  feel  inclined,  follow  his  move- 
ments. If  any  of  the  tribe  have  quarrelled  with  the 
chief,  and  wish  to  desert  him,  they  seize  this  occasion ; 
leaving  their  teBts  standing  until  the  others  are 
gone,  and  then  moving  off  in  another  direction. 

Abd'rabbou  having,  at  length,  found  a  convenient 
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site  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  to  the  south  of  the 
mound,  he  marked  out  a  place  for  his  tents,  and  sent 
a  horseman  to  his  tribe,  "with  orders  for  them  to  move 
to  Kalah  Sherghat  on  the  following  morning.  These 
preliminaries  having  been  settled,  he  adjourned  to 
mj  tent  to  supper.  It  was  cold  and  damp,  and  the 
Arabs,  collecting  brushwood  and  trunks  of  trees, 
made  a  great  fire,  which  lighted  up  the  recesses  of 
the  jungle.  A3  the  night  advanced,  a  violent  storm 
broke  over  us;  the  wind  rose  to  a  hurricane — the 
rain  descended  in  torrents  —  the  thunder  rolled  in 
one  long  peal — and  the  vivid  streams  of  lightning, 
almost  iDcessant,  showed  the  surrounding  landscape. 
When  the  storm  had  abated,  I  walked  to  a  short  dis- 
tance irom  the  tents  to  gaze  upon  the  scene.  The 
huge  fire  we  had  kindled,  threw  a  lurid  glare  over 
the  trees  around  our  encampment.  The  great 
mound  could  be  distinguished  through  the  gloom, 
rising  like  a  distant  mountain  against  the  dark  sky. 
From  all  sides  came  the  melancholy  wail  of  the 
jackals — thousands  of  these  animals  having  issued 
from  their  subterranean  dwellings  in  the  ruins,  aa 
soon  as  the  last  gleam  of  twilight  was  fading  in  the 
western  horizon.  The  owl,  perched  on  the  old  ma- 
sonry, occasionally  sent  forth  its  moumfiil  note. 
The  shrill  laugh  of  the  Arabs  would  sometimes  rise 
above  the  cry  of  the  jackal.  Then  all  earthly  noises 
were  buried  in  the  deep  roll  of  the  distant  thunder. 
It  was  desolation  such  as  those  alone  who  have  wit- 
nessed such  scenes  can  know — desolation  greater 
than  the  desolation  of  the  sandy  wastes  of  Africa: 
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for  there  was  the  wreck  of  man,  as  well  as  that  of 
nature.  Some  years  before,  I  had  passed  a  night 
on  the  same  spot.  We  were  four  strangers  in  the 
land,  without  guide  or  defence.  Our  horses  were 
picketed  about  us;  and  although  surrounded  by 
dangers,  of  which  we  then  thought  little,  and  ex- 
posed to  a  continual  rain,  we  ate  the  frugal  fare 
our  own  guns  had  obtained  for  us  j  and  slept  in  our 
cloaks  undisturbed,  round  the  embers  of  the  small 
fire  we  had  lighted.*  I  did  not  think  then  that  I 
should  ever  revisit  the  place. 

Soon  after  sunrise,  on  the  following  morning,  strag- 
glers on  horseback  from  Abd'rubbou's  late  encamp- 
ment, began  to  arrive.  They  were  soon  followed  by 
the  main  body  of  the  tribe.  Long  lines  of  camels, 
sheep,  laden  donkeys,  men,  women,  and  children, 
such  as  I  have  described  in  my  visit  to  Sofuk,  covered 
the  smidl  plain,  near  the  banks  of  the  river.  A  scene 
of  activity  and  bustle  ensued.  Every  one  appeared 
desirous  to  outdo  his  neighbour  in  vehemence  of 
shouting,  and  violence  of  action.  A  stranger  would 
have  fancied  that  there  was  one  general  quarrel ;  in 
which,  out  of  several  hundred  men  and  women  con- 
cerned, no  two  persons  took  the  same  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. Every  one  seemed  to  differ  from  every  one  else. 
All  this  confusion,  however,  was  but  the  result  of  a 
friendly  debate  on  the  site  of  the  respective  tents; 
and  when  the  matter  had  been  settled  to  the  general 
satisfaction,  without  recourse  to  any  more  violent 
measures  than  mere  yelling,  each  family  commenced 

*  Aiimrorth's  Trareh  In  Asia  Minor,  Mesopotooiiii,  Sec.  toL  ii 
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raising  their  temporary  abode.  The  camels  beiBg 
made  to  kneel  down,  and  the  donkeys  to  stop  in 
the  place  fixed  upon,  the  loads  were  rolled  oflF  their 
backa.  The  women  next  spread  the  coarse,  black, 
goat-hair  canvass.  The  men  rushed  about  with 
wooden  mallets  to  drive  in  the  stakes  and  pegs ;  and 
in  a  few  minutes  the  dwellings,  which  were  to  afford 
them  shelter,  until  they  needed  shelter  no  longer, 
and  under  which  they  had  lived  from  their  birth  up- 
wards, were  complete.  The  women  and  girls  were 
then  sent  forth  to  fetch  water,  or  to  collect  brush- 
wood and  dry  twigs  for  fire.  The  men,  leaving  all 
household  matters  to  their  wives  and  daughters,  as- 
sembled in  the  tent  of  the  Sheikh ;  and  crouching  in 
a  circle  round  the  entire  trunk  of  an  old  tree,  which 
was  soon  enveloped  in  flames,  they  prepared  to  pass 
the  rest  of  the  day  in  that  desultory  small-talk,  re- 
lating to  stolen  sheep,  stray  donkeys,  or  successful 
robberies,  which  fills  up  the  leisure  of  an  Arab,  unless 
he  be  better  employed  in  plundering,  or  in  war. 

There  is  a  charm  in  this  wandering  existence, 
whether  of  the  Kurd  or  the  Arab,  which  cannot  he 
described.  I  have  had  some  experience  in  it,  and 
look  back  with  pleasure  to  the  days  I  have  spent 
in  the  desert,  notwithstanding  the  occasional  incon- 
veniences of  such  a  Ufe,  not  the  least  of  them  being 
a  strong  tendency  on  the  part  of  all  nomads  to 
profess  a  kind  of  communist  philosophy,  supposed  in 
Europe  to  be  the  result  of  modem  wisdom ;  but  which 
appears  to  have  been  known,  irom  the  earliest  times, 
in  the  East.     Friends  and  strangers  are  not  always 
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exempted  from  the  rules  of  tliis  philosopby,  and,  as 
reciprocity  is  as  little  understood  in  the  Asiatic,  as  in 
the  European  system,  their  property  ia  made  no  less 
free  with  than  that  of  Joh  was  by  Arabs  and  Chal- 
dees,  some  four  thousand  years  ago.  Still  this  mode 
of  Ufe  has  not  always  a  bad  effect  on  human  nature; 
on  the  contrary,  it  frequently  acts  favourably.  One 
cannot  but  admire  the  poor  half-naked  Arab,  who, 
intrusted  with  a  letter  or  a  message  from  his  Sheikh 
to  the  haughty  Pasha  of  Baghdad,  walks  proudly  up 
to  the  great  man's  sofa,  and  seats  himself,  unbidden, 
upon  it  aa  an  equal.  He  fulfils  his  errand  as  if  he 
were  half  ashamed  of  it.  If  it  be  too  late  to  re- 
turn to  his  tent  that  night,  or  if  business  still  keep 
him  from  the  desert,  he  stretches  himself  under  a 
tree  outside  the  city  gate,  that  he  may  not  be  de- 
graded by  sleeping  under  a  roof  or  within  walls.  He 
believes  that  the  town  corrupts  the  wanderer;  and 
he  remembers  that,  until  the  Sheikh  of  the  desert 
visited  the  citizens,  and  was  feasted  in  the  palaces  of 
their  governors,  oppression  and  vices  most  odious  to 
the  Arab  were  unknown  in  his  tribe. 

Leaving  Abd'rubbou  and  his  Arabs  to  pitch  their 
tents,  and  settle  their  domestic  matters,  I  walked  to 
the  mound.  The  trenches  dug  by  the  workmen 
around  the  sitting  figure,  were  almost  sufficiently 
extensive  to  prove,  that  no  other  remains  of  building 
existed  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  Had  not  the  figure 
been  in  an  upright  position  I  should  have  concluded, 
at  once,  that  it  had  been  brought  from  elsewhere ;  as 
I  could  not  find  traces  of  pavement,  nor  any  frag- 
ments of  sculpture  or  hewn  stone,  near  i^     Removing 
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the  workmen,  therefore,  from  this  part  of  the  mound, 
I  divided  them  into  small  parties,  and  employed 
them  in  making  experiments  in  different  directions. 
Wherever  trenches  were  opened,  remains  of  the  As- 
syrian period  were  found,  but  only  in  fragments; 
such  as  hits  of  basalt  with  small  figures  in  relief, 
portions  of  slabs  bearing  cuneiform  inscriptions,  and 
bricks  similarly  inscribed.  Many  tombs  were  also 
discovered.  Like  those  of  Nimroud,  they  had  been 
made  long  after  the  destruction  of  the  Assyrian 
building,  and  in  the  rubbish  and  earth  which  had 
accumulated  above  it.  The  sarcophagi  resembled 
those  I  have  already  described,  —  large  cases  of  baked 
day,  some  square,  others  in  the  form  of  a  dish  cover ; 
as  at  Nimroud,  they  were  all  much  too  small  to  hold 
a  human  body,  unless  it  had  been  violently  forced  in, 
or  the  limbs  had  been  separated.  That  the  bodies  had 
not  been  burnt,  was  proved  by  all  the  bones  of  the 
skeletons  being  found  entire.  They  may  have  been  ex- 
posed, as  is  the  custom  amongst  the  Parsees,  until,  by 
the  usual  process  of  decomposition,  or  from  the  flesh 
being  devoured  by  birds  and  beasts  of  prey,  the  bones 
were  lef^  naked ;  they  may  then  have  been  collected, 
and  buried  in  these  earthen  cases.  In  the  sarcophagi 
were  found  numerous  small  vases,  metal  ornaments, 
and  a  copper  cup,  resembling  in  shape  and  in  the 
embossing  upon  it,  that  represented  in  the  hand  of 
the  king,  in  one  of  the  bas-reliefs  of  a  chamber  of  the 
north-west  palace  of  Nimroud.* 

*  This  cup  wiu  token  out  entire,  but  iru  iitirortun*te1y  broken  bj  tbe 
nun  who  waj  employed  to  can7  it  to  Mosul.  Several  of  the  jnoei  are 
engraved  in  Plate  97.  otaij  "  Monuments  of  Nineveb." 
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Above  these  ancient  tombs  were  graves  of  more 
recent  date ;  some  of  them,  indeed,  belonged  to  the 
tribes  which  had,  but  a  few  days  before,  encamped 
amongst  the  ruins.*  The  tenant  of  one  had  been 
removed  from  his  last  resting-place  by  the  hungry 
hyenas  and  jackals,  who  haunt  these  depositories  of 
the  dead.  The  rude  casing  of  stones,  forming  the 
interior  of  an  Arab  grave,  was  exposed  to  view ;  and 
the  bones  and  skull,  still  clothed  with  shreds  of  flesh, 
were  scattered  around. 

Although  I  remained  two  days  at  Kalah  Sherghat 
I  was  not  able  to  find  the  platform  of  sun-dried 
bricks  upon  which  the  edifice,  now  in  ruins  and 
covered  with  earth,  must  ori^nally  have  been  built. 
Remains  of  walls  were  found  in  abundance;  but 
they  were  evidently  of  a  more  recent  period  than 
the  Assyrian  building,  to  which  the  inscribed  bricks 
and  the  fragments  of  sculptured  stone  belonged. 
The  trenches  opened  by  the  workmen  were  deep  ; 
but  still  they  did  not,  I  think,  reach  the  platform 
of  the  older  building.  The  ruins  were  consequently 
not  thoroughly  explored.  I  saw  no  remans  of  the 
alabaster  or  Mosul  marble,  so  generally  employed  in 
the  palaces  to  the  north  of  Kalah  Sherghat.  As 
quarries  of  that  stone  do  not  exist  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, unbaked  bricks  alone  may  have  been  used ; 

*  The  Arabs  generally  Beek  lome  elevated  spot  to  burf  tbeir  dead. 
The  artificial  Diounds,  abounding  in  Uesopotamia  and  Assjria,  ara 
nsuallj  chosen  for  t-he  purpose,  anil  there  is  scarcelj  one  whose  summit 
is  not  covered  with  tbem.  On  this  account  I  frequentl;  experienced 
great  difficultjr  whilst  excavating,  and  was  compelled  to  leave  unexamined 
one  or  two  mins,  into  irhich  I  wished  to  ojien  trenches. 
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and  if  so,  tlie  walls  built  with  them  could  no  longer, 
■without  very  careful  examination,  be  distinguished 
from  the  soil  in  which  they  are  buried.  Had  there 
been  sculptured  slabs,  as  at  Nimroud,  it  is  probable 
that  fragments,  at  least,  would  have  been  found  in 
the  ravines  after  the  earth  had  been  washed  away  by 
the  rains ;  and  they  would  then  most  likely  have  been 
taken  by  the  Arabs  to  decorate  their  graves  (the  use 
to  which  they  are  generally  applied);  but  no  such 
fragments  were  to  be  met  with.  All  the  hewn  stones 
discovered  amongst  the  ruins,  except  the  remains  of 
basalt,  were  evidently  obtained  from  the  hills  in  the 
immediate  vicinity.* 

The  Tigris  has  been  gradually  encroaching  upon  the 
ruins,  and  is  yearly  undermining  and  wearing  away 
the  mound.  Large  masses  of  earth  are  continually 
falUng  into  the  stream,  leaving  exposed  to  view 
vases,  sarcophagi,  and  remains  of  building.  Along 
the  banks  of  the  river,  to  the  south  of  the  great 
mound,  several  shafts  of  circular  masonry,  which 
had  the  appearance  of  wells,  had  been  thus  uncovered. 
At  the  time  of  my  first  visit,  similar  wells  were 
exposed,  and  we  were  at  a  loss  to  account  for  their 
origin  and  use.  I  now  opened  two  or  three  of  them. 
They  were  filled  with  earth,  mixed  with  human  bones 
and  fragments  of  vases  and  potteryf ;  but  whether 
the  bones  and  the  vases  had  been  originally  deposited 

*  Thejt  are  of  a  coarse  foaBiliTerous  limestoDe. 

t  I  foDiid  similar  nella  auiongst  tiic  ruins  on  the  banks  of  tlic  rivers  of 
Susiana.  One  having  been  opened  on  the  river  of  Dizful,  remains,  Bimilu 
lo  those  described  in  the  test,  were  found  in  it. 
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there,  or  had  fallen  in  from  above  with  the  rubbish,  I 
could  not  determine.  It  is  possible  that  these  wells 
may  have  been  constructed  at  a  very  early  period,  for 
purposes  of  irrigation,  or  to  supply  water  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city ;  and  may  have  been  buried, 
like  the  surrounding  buildings,  long  before  the  erec- 
tion of  the  upper  edifices,  and  even  before  the  time 
of  the  tombs. 

The  principal  ruin  at  Ealah  Sherghat,  like  those  of 
Nimroud,  Khorsabad,  and  other  ancient  Assyrian  sites, 
is  a  large  square  mound,  surmounted  by  a  cone  or 
pyramid.  Long  lines  of  smaller  mounds  or  ramparts, 
enclose  a  quadrangle,  which,  from  the  irregularities 
in  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  from  the  pottery 
and  other  rubbish  scattered  about,  appears  orig^ally 
to  have  been  partly  occupied  by  small  houses,  or 
unimportant  buildings. 

At  Ealah  Sherghat,  the  high  conical  mound  rises 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  north  side  of  the  great 
platform.  Immediately  below  this  cone,  and  forming 
a  facing  to  the  great  mound,  is  a  wall  of  well-hewn 
stones  or  slabs,  carefully  fitted  together,  and  bevelled 
at  the  edges.  The  battlements  still  existing  on  the 
top  of  this  wall,  are  cut  into  gradines,  resembling  in 
this  respect  the  battlements  of  castles  and  towers 
represented  in  the  Nimroud  sculptures.  It  is  pro- 
bably an  Assyrian  work,  and  the  four  sides  of  the 
mound  may  originally  have  been  similarly  cased. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  much  of  the  masonry, 
Btill  visible  on_the  summit  of  the  mound,  may  be 
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the  remains  of  an  Arab  or  Turkish  fort.  The  posi- 
tion of  Kalah  Sherghat  is  well  adapted  to  a  permanent 
settlement.  The  lands  around  are  rich,  and  could  be 
irrigated  without  much  labour.  If  the  population  of 
Mesopotamia  were  more  settled  than  it  now  is,  the 
high  road  between  Mosul  and  Baghdad  would  be 
carried  along  the  western  banks  of  the  Tigris ;  and 
Kalah  Sherghat  might  soon  become  a  place  of  im- 
portance, both  as  a  station  and  as  a  post  of  defence. 
At  present,  caravans,  carrying  on  the  trade  between 
those  two  cities,  are  compelled  to  make  a  considerable 
detour  to  the  east  of  the  river.  They  pass  through 
the  towns  of  Arbil  and  Kerkouk,  and  skirt  the  Kur- 
dish hills,  to  avoid  the  Arab  tribes  of  Tw  and  Obeid. 
The  journey  is  long  and  circuitous ;  and,  from  the 
number  of  large  rivers  and  torrents  to  be  crossed, 
merchants  are,  in  the  winter  and  spring,  frequently 
delayed  for  many  days.  The  road  through  the  desert 
to  the  right  of  the  Tigris  would  be  direct  and  short. 
Water  could,  of  course,  be  easily  obtained  during  the 
whole  journey,  and  there  are  no  streams  to  interrupt 
the  progress  of  a  caravan.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that,  in  the  days  of  the  Arab  supremacy,  a  flourishing 
commerce  was  carried  on  through  this  wilderness, 
and  that  there  was  a  line  of  settlements,  and  stations 
on  both  sides  of  the  river ;  but  its  banks  are  now  the 
encamping  places  of  wild  tribes;  and  no  merchant 
dares,  to  brave  the  dangers  of  the  desert,  or  to  com- 
pound, if  he  escapes  them,  hy  the  payment  of  an  enor- 
mous black-mail  to  the  Arab  Sheikhs,  through  whoso 
pasture-grounds  his  camels  must  pass. 
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The  priBcipal  mound  of  Kalah  Sherghat,  is  one  of 
the  largest  ruins  with  which  I  am  acquainted  in 
Assyria.  I  had  not  the  leisure,  or  the  means,  to 
measure  it  accurately  during  this  visit;  but  when 
on  the  spot  with  Mr.  Ainsworth,  we  carefully  paced 
Toundit ;  and  the  result,  according  to  that  gentleman's 
calculation,  gives  a  circumference  of  4685  yards.*  A 
part  of  it,  however,  is  not  artificial.  Irregularities  in 
the  face  of  the  country,  and  natural  eminences,  have 
been  united  into  one  great  platform  by  layers  of  sun- 
dried  bricks.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a  stupendous  struc- 
ture, yielding  in  magnitude  and  extent  to  no  other 
artificial  mound  in  Assyria.  In  height  it  is  unequal ; 
to  the  south  it  dopes  off  nearly  to  the  level  of  the 
plain,  whibt  to  the  north,  where  it  is  most  lofty,  its 
sides  are  perpendicular ;  in  some  places  rising  nearly 
one  hundred  feet  above  the  plain. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  connect,  without  better 
materials  than  we  now  possess,  the  ruins  of  Kalah 
Sherghat  with  any  ancient  city  whose  name  occurs 
in  the  sacred  books,  or  has  been  preserved  by  ancient 
geographers.  That  it  was  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  of  Assyria,  the  identification  of  the  name  of 
the  king,  found  on  its  monuments  and  bricks,  with 
that  on  the  centre  Biills  of  Nimroud,  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  prove;  but  whether  it  be  Chalab,  one  of 
the  four  primitive  cities  mentioned  in  Genesis  f,  or 
the  Ur  of  Abraham,   still  existing  in  the  tune  of 


*  Joarnal  of  the  Bofal  Geogrsphical  Society,  voL  x 
t  Chap.x.  11. 
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Ammianus  Marcellinas*  I  will  not  venture  to  de- 
termine. Of  the  geography  of  ancient  Assyria,  we 
know  scarcely  any  thing.  When  even  the  site  of 
Nineveh  could  not  recently  be  determined  with  any 
degree  of  certainty,  we  can  scarcely  expect  to  be  able 
to  identify  the  ruins  of  less  important  places.  We 
possess  but  few  names  of  cities  preceding  the  Persian 
conquest;  and  the  accounts  handed  down  to  us  are 
too  meagre  and  vague,  to  lead  to  the  identification 
of  the  site  of  any  of  them.  An  extended  knowledge 
of  the  monuments  of  Assyria,  and  an  acquaintance 
with  the  contents  of  the  inscriptions,  may,  hereafter, 
enable  us  not  only  to  fix  the  position  of  these  cities, 
but  to  ascertain  the  names  of  many  more,  which  must 
have  existed  in  so  well-peopled  a  country,  and  may 
have  perished  on  the  fall  of  the  Empire. 

Having  directed  Mansour  to  continue  the  exca- 
vations, I  prepared  to  return  to  Mosul.  Abd'rabbou 
offered  to  accompany  me,  and  as  the  desert  between 
Kalah  Sherghat  and  Hammum  All  was  infested  by 
roving  parties  of  the  Shammar  and  Aneyza  Arabs,  I 
deemed  it  prudent  to  accept  his  escort.  He  chose 
eight  horsemen  from  his  tribe,  and  we  started  toge- 
ther for  the  desert. 

We  slept  the  first  night  at  the  tents  of  a  Seyyid, 
or  descendant  of  the  Prophet,  of  some  repute  for 


•  Lib.  xxT.  c.  8.  Ammi&nus  does  not  mention  Hatrft  after,  but  before 
Ur ;  BO  that  Air.  Aiiuvrorth's  Rrgument,  in  favour  of  the  identiliotion  of 
tbe  Utter  citj  with  Kalah  Sherghat,  is  scarcelj  tenable.  (Journal  of  the 
Geog.  Soc.  vol.  xi.) 
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sanctity,  and  for  the  miraculous  cure  of  diseases, 
which  he  effected  by  merely  touching  the  patient. 
The  Arabs  are  fully  persuaded  of  the  existence  of  his 
healing  power;  but  I  never  saw  any  one  who  even 
pretended  to  have  been  cured,  although  there  was 
certainly  no  lack  of  subjects  for  the  Seyyid  to  practise 
upon.  The  old  gentleman's  daughter,  a  dark,  hand- 
some girl,  was  claimed  by  a  Sheikh  of  the  Jebours,  to 
whom,  according  to  some  accounts,  she  had  been  be- 
trothed. The  greater  part  of  the  night  was  spent  in 
quarrelling  and  wrangling  upon  the  subject.  The 
Seyyid  resolutely  denied  the  contract,  on  the  mere 
plea  that  one  of  such  holy  descent  could  not  be  united 
to  a  man  in  whose  veins  the  blood  of  the  Prophet 
did  not  flow.  Abd'rubbou  and  his  friends,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  stoutly  contended  for  the  claims  of  the 
lover,  not  treating,  I  thought,  so  great  a  saint  with  a 
proper  degree  of  respect.  Although  my  tent  was 
pitched  at  some  distance  from  the  assembly,  the  dis- 
cordant  voices,  all  joining  at  the  same  time  in  the 
most  violent  discussion,  kept  me  awake  until  past 
midnight.  Suddenly  the  disputants  appeared  to  have 
talked  themselves  out,  and  there  was  a  lull.  Vainly 
flattering  myself  that  the  company  had  sunk  into 
sleep,  I  prepared  to  follow  their  example.  But  I  had 
scarcely  closed  my  eyes,  when  I  was  roused  by  a 
fresh  outbreak  of  noises.  An  Arab  had  suddenly 
arrived  from  the  banks  of  the  Khabour  —  the  old 
pasture  grounds  of  the  tribe :  he  was  overwhelmed 
with  a  thousand  questions,  and  the  news  he  brought 
of  struggles  between  the  Aneyza  and  the  Asai,  and 
VOL.  u.  F 
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the  defeat  of  the  former  enemies  of  the  Jebour,  led 
to  continual  bursts  of  enthusiasm,  and  to  one  or  two 
attempts  to  raise  a  general  shouting  of  the  "war-ciy. 
Thus  they  passed  the  night,  to  my  great  diacomfort. 

On  the  morrow  I  started  early  with  Abd'nibbou 
and  his  horsemen.  We  atruck  directly  across  the 
desert,  leaving  my  servants  and  baggage  to  follow 
leisurely  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  by  a  more  cir- 
cuitous but  safer  road.  When  we  were  within  four 
or  five  miles  of  that  part  of  the  Tigris  at  which  the 
raft  was  wwting  for  me,  I  requested  Abd'riibbou  to 
return,  as  there  appeared  to  be  no  further  need  of  an 
escort.  Mr.  Hormuzd  Rassam  and  myself  galloped 
over  the  plain.  We  disturbed,  as  we  rode  along,  a 
few  herds  of  gazelles,  and  a  solitary  wolf  or  a  jackal ; 
but  we  saw  no  human  beings.  Abd'nibbou  and  his 
Arabs  were  less  fortunate ;  they  had  scarcely  left  us 
when  they  observed  a  party  of  horsemen  in  the  dis- 
tance, whom  they  mistook  for  men  of  their  own  tribe 
returning  from  Mosul.  It  was  not  until  they  drew 
nigh  that  they  discovered  their  mistake.  The  horse- 
men were  plunderers  from  the  Aneyza.  The  numbers 
were  pretty  equal.  A  fight  ensued,  in  which  two 
men  on  the  side  of  the  enemy,  and  one  of  the  Jebour, 
were  killed ;  but  the  Aneyza  were  defeated,  and  Abd'- 
nibbou carried  off,  in  triumph,  a  couple  of  mares. 

A  few  days  after  my  return  to  Nimroud,  the  Je- 
bour were  compelled,  from  want  of  pasturage,  to 
leave  the  neighbourhood  of  Kalah  Sherghat.  The 
whole  desert,  as  well  as  the  jungle  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  which  generally  supplied,  even  in  the   driest 
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seasons,  a  little  grass  to  the  flocks,  was  dried  up. 
Abd'rubbou,  with  his  tribe,  moved  to  the  north.  A 
few  of  his  people  came  to  Nimroud  to  cultivate  millet ; 
but  the  Sheikh  himself,  with  the  greater  part  of  his 
followers,  left  the  district  of  Mosul  altogether,  and 
migrated  to  the  sources  of  the  Ehabour,  and  to  the 
Nisibin  branch  of  that  river — the  ancient  Mygdonius. 
The  desert  to  the  south  of  the  town  was  now  only 
frequented  by  wandering  parties  of  plunderers,  and 
the  position  of  my  workmen  at  Ealah  Sherghat  be- 
came dfuly  more  insecure.  After  they  had  been  once 
or  twice  exposed  to  molestation  from  the  Aneyza  and 
the  Obeid,  I  found  it  necessary  to  withdraw  them  — 
had  I  not,  they  would  probably  have  run  away  of 
themselves.  I  renounced  the  further  examination  of 
these  ruins  with  regret,  as  they  had  not  been  pro-' 
perly  explored;  and  I  have  little  doubt,  from  the 
fragments  discovered,  that  many  objects  of  interest, 
if  not  sculptured  slabs,  exist  in  the  mound. 

Although  I  was  unable,  at  this  time,  to  remove  the 
sitting  figure,  I  have,  since  my  return  to  England, 
at  the  desire  of  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum, 
sent  orders  for  its  transport  to  Baghdad.  This  has 
been  accomplished  under  the  directions  of  Mr.  Ross. 
It  will,  I  trust,  be  ere  long  added  to  the  Assyrian 
remains  now  in  the  national  collection.  Although 
it  has  unfortunately  suffered  greatly  from  long  ex- 
posure, it  is  of  considerable  interest,  as  being  the 
only  specimen,  hitherto  discovered,  of  an  entire  Assy- 
rian figure. 
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BTSTBU  OP  IBBIGA.TIOH    AIWPTED    BT  THB   ANCIEin   ASSIltUHS. 

WANT  OP  RAIN. PEAKS  POR  THI  CROPS. — PREPARATIONS  FOE 

THE  BEUOTAL  OP  A  WINGED  BOLL  AND  WINGED  LION.  —  OOK- 
BTSDCTION  OP  A.  CART.  —  BDRPRIBB  OP  THE  NATITE8. — DI8COVRRT 
OP  A   BAS-RELIEF — OP  A  DRAIN.  —  LOWERING  OF  THE  WINGED 

BDLL. ITS  REMOVAL  PSOH  THE  HDIHS.  —  EXCITEMENT  OP   THE 

ARABS  —  BBJOICINGS    IK    THE    VILLAGE. THE  BOLL    DRAGGED 

DOWN  TO  THE  RIVEB.  —  THE  REMOVAL  OP  THE  LION. — DISCON- 
TENT AMONGST  THE  ARABS. THET  LEAVE   THB  RtllNS. — RAFTS 

PREPARED  FOB  THB  TRANSPORT  OP  THE  SCULPTDBES  TO  BDS- 
HAH. — THB  LION  AND  BULL  PI,ACED  DPOH  THEU. THEIR  DE- 
PARTURE FROM  NIHROUD. RETURN  OF  THE  ARABS.  EXCA- 
VATIONS COMMENCED    IN  THB    PYRAMID. COKCLCSIOH   OF  THE 

EXCAVATIONS  AT    NIMBOUD.  GENERAL    DESCRIPTtON    OF    THB 

RUINS. 

AssTBiA  Pbopee,  like  Babylonia,  owed  its  ancient  fer- 
tility as  much  to  the  system  of  artificial  irrigation,  ao 
extensively  and  saccessfully  adopted  by  tbe  inhabit- 
ants of  the  country,  as  to  the  rains  which  fell  during 
,the  winter  and  early  spring.  The  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates, unlike  the  Nile,  did  not  overflow  their  banks 
and  deposit  a  rich  manure  on  the  face  of  the  land. 
They  rose  sufSciently,  at  the  time  of  the  melting  of 
tbe  snows  in  tbe  Armenian  bills,  to  fill  the  numerous 
canals  led  from  them  into  the  adjacent  country ;  but 
their  beds  were  generally  so  deep,  or  their  banks  so 
high,  that,  when  the  stream  returned  to  its  usual  level, 
water  could  only  be  raised  by  artificial  means. 

The  great   canals  dug  in  the    most   prosperous 
period  of  the  Assyrian  Empire,  and  used  for  many 
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centuries  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  —  pro- 
bably even  after  the  Arab  invasion — have  long  since 
been  choked  up,  and  are  now  useless.  When  the 
waters  of  the  rivers  are  high,  it  is  still  only  by  the 
labour  of  man  that  they  can  be  led  into  the  fields.  I 
have  already  described  the  rude  wheels  coiutructed 
for  the  purpose  along  the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  Even 
these  are  scarce.  The  government,  or  rather  the  local 
authorities,  levy  a  considerable  tax  upon  machines  for 
irrigation,  and  the  simple  buckets  of  the  Arabs  become 
in  many  cases  the  source  of  exaction  or  oppression. 
Few  are,  consequently,  bold  enough  to  make  use  of 
them.  The  land,  therefore,  near  the  rivers,  as  well 
as  that  in  the  interior  of  the  country  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  canals,  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  runs  for 
its  fertility. 

Rain,  amply  sufficient  to  ensure  the  most  plentiful 
crops,  generally  falls  during  the  winter ;  the  grain,  in 
the  days  of  Herodotus,  yielding  two  and  even  three 
hundred  fold.  Indeed,  such  is  the  richness  of  the 
soil  of  Assyria,  that  even  a  few  heavy  showers  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  at  the  time  of  sowing  the  seed,  and 
when  the  com  is  about  a  foot  above  the  ground,  are 
sufficient  to  ensure  a  good  harvest.*    It  frequently, 

•  llie  description  of  Herodotus  sgreei  ex&cLly  with  the  preteut  BtAta 
of  the  coiiiitr}',  and  with  the  remaine  of  canals  Etill  existing  near  the  two 
liTera,  ihe  Tigris  and  Enpbratei.  "  The  Asayrians,"  he  aaya,  "  hare  bnt 
little  rain  i  the  lands,  howerer,  are  fertilised,  and  the  fhiita  of  the  earth 
Donrished,  bj  means  of  the  river.  This  does  not,  like  the  Egyptian  Nile, 
enricli  the  conntrj  hj  OTerflowing  its  banks,  but  is  dispersed  b;  manual 
labonr  or  bj  bydranlic  engines.  The  Babylonian  district  is  intersected 
by  A  number  of  canals.  Of  alt  countries  which  have  come  under  my  ob- 
servation this  is  the  most  fruitful  in  com."  (lib.  i.  c.  103.) 
r  3 
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however,  happens  that  the  season  passes  without  rain. 
Such  was  the  case  this  year.  During  the  winter  and 
spring  no  water  fell.  The  inhabitants  of  the  villages, 
who  had  been  induced  to  return  by  the  improved 
administration  and  conciliatory  measures  of  the  late 
Pasha,  had  put  their  whole  stock  of  wheat  and  barley 
into  the  ground.  They  now  looked  in  despair  upon 
the  cloudless  sky.  I  watched  the  young  grass  as  it 
struggled  to  break  through  the  parched  earth;  but 
it  was  burnt  up  almost  at  its  birth.  Sometimes  a 
distant  cloud  hanging  over  the  solitary  hill  of  Ar- 
bela,  or  rising  from  the  desert  in  the  far  west,  led  to 
hopes,  and  a  few  drops  of  rain  gave  rise  to  general 
rejoicings.  The  Arabs  would  then  form  a  dance,  and 
raise  songs  and  shouts,  the  women  joining  with  the 
shrill  tahlehl.  But  disappointment  always  ensued. 
The  clouds  passed  over,  and  the  same  pure  blue  sky 
was  above  us.  To  me  the  total  absence  of  verdure 
in  spring  was  particularly  painful.  For  months  my 
eye  had  not  rested  upon  a  green  thing ;  and  that 
unchanging  yellow,  barren  waste,  has  a  depressing 
eflfect  upon  the  spirits.  The  Jaif,  which  the  year 
before  had  been  a  flower  garden  and  bad  teemed 
with  life,  was  now  aa  naked  and  bare  as  a  desert  in 
the  midst  of  summer.  I  had  been  looking  forward 
to  the  return  of  the  grass  to  encamp  outside  the 
village,  and  had  meditated  many  excursions  to  an- 
cient ruins  in  the  desert  and  the  mountains ;  but  I 
was  doomed  to  disappointment  like  the  rest. 

The  Pasha  issued  orders  that  Christians,  as  well 
as  Mussulmans,  should  join   in  a  general  fast  and 
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in  prayers.  Supplications  were  offered  up  in  the 
churches  and  mosques.  The  Mohammedans  held  a 
kind  of  three  days'  Kamazan,  starving  themselves 
during  the  day,  and  feasting  during  the  night.  The 
Christiana  abstained  from  meat  for  the  same  length 
of  time.  If  a  cloud  were  seen  on  the  horizon  the 
inhabitants  of  the  vUlages,  headed  by  their  mullahs, 
would  immediately  walk  into  the  open  country  to 
chant  prayers  and  verses  from  the  Koran.  Sheikhs 
—  crazy  ascetics  who  wandered  over  the  country, 
either  half  clothed  in  the  skins  of  lions  or  gazelles,  or 
stark  naked — burnt  themselves  with  hot  irons,  and 
ran  shouting  about  the  streets  of  Mosul.  Even  a  kind 
of  necromancy  was  not  neglected,  and  the  Cadi  and 
the  Turkish  authorities  had  recourse  to  all  manner 
of  mysterious  incantations,  which  were  pronounced 
to  have  been  successful  in  other  parts  of  the  Sul- 
tan's dominions  on  similar  occasions.  A  dervish, 
returning  from  Mecca,  had  fortunately  brought  with 
him  a  bottle  of  the  holy  water  of  Zemzen.  He 
offered  it  for  a  consideration,  to  the  Pasha,  declaring 
that  when  the  sacred  fluid  was  poured  out  in  the 
great  mosque,  rain  must  necessarily  follow.  The 
experiment  had  never  been  known  to  foil.  The 
Pasha  paid  the  money, — some  twenty  purses, — and 
emptied  the  bottle ;  but  the  results  were  not  such  as 
had  been  anticipated ;  and  the  dervish,  when  sought 
after  to  explain,  was  not  to  be  found. 

There  was  no  rain,  not  even  the  prospect  of  a 
shower.  A  famine  appeared  to  be  inevitable.  It 
was  known,  however,  that  there  were  abundant  sup- 
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plies  of  com  in  the  granaries  of  the  principal  families 
of  Mosul  ;  and  the  fact  having  been  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  Pasha,  he  at  once  ordered  the  stores  to 
be  opened,  and  their  contents  to  be  offered  for  sale  in 
the  market  at  moderate  prices.  As  asual,  the  orders 
were  given  to  the  very  persons  who  were  specu- 
lating upon  the  miseries  of  the  poor  and  needy — to 
the  cadi,  the  mufti,  and  the  head  people  of  the  town. 
They  proceeded  to  obey,  with  great  zeal  and  punc- 
tuality, the  orders  of  his  Excellency ;  but  somehow  or 
another  overlooked  their  own  stores  and  those  of  their 
friends,  and  ransacked  the  houses  of  the  rest  of  the 
inhabitants.  In  a  few  days,  consequently,  those  who 
had  saved  up  a  little  grain  for  their  own  immediate 
wants  were  added  to  the  number  of  the  starving ; 
and  the  necessities  and  misery  of  the  town  were  in- 


The  Bedouins,  who  are  dependent  upon  the  vil- 
lages for  supplies,  now  also  began  to  feel  the  effects 
of  the  failure  of  the  crops.  As  is  generally  the  case 
in  such  times,  they  were  preparing  to  make  up  for 
their  sufferings  by  plundering  the  caravans  of  mer- 
chants, and  the  peaceable  inhabitants  of  the  districts 
within  reach  of  the  desert.  Although  the  spring  had 
already  commenced,  the  Shammar  and  other  formid- 
able tribes  had  not  yet  encamped  in  the  vicinity  of 
Mosul ;  still  casual  plundering  parties  had  made  their 
appearance  among  the  villages,  and  it  was  predicted 
that  as  soon  as  their  tents  were  pitched  nearer  the 
town,  the  country  without  the  walls  would  be  not 
only  very  unsafe,  but  almost  uninhabitable. 
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These  circomstances  induced  me  to  undertake  the 
removal  of  the  larger  sculptures  as  early  as  possible. 
The  dry  season  had  enabled  me  to  carry  on  the  ex- 
cavations without  interruption.  As  the  earth  above 
the  ruins  was  not  washed  down  by  r^n,  there  was  no 
occasion  to  prop  up  the  sides  of  the  trenches,  or  to 
cover  the  sculptures :  considerable  expense  was  thus 
saved.  Had  there  been  the  usual  violent  storms,  not 
only  would  the  soil  have  continually  fallen  in  and  re- 
buried  the  building,  but  the  bas-reliefe  would  have 
been  exposed  to  injury.  A  marsh  would  also  have 
been  formed  round  the  base  of  the  mound,  completely 
cutting  me  oif  from  the  river,  and  impassable  to  any 
cart  carrying  the  larger  sculptures.  The  first  plan  I 
formed,  when  anticipating  the  usual  wet  weather,  was 
to  wait,  before  moving  the  bas-reliefe,  until  the  rain 
had  completely  ceased,  and  the  low  ground  under  the 
mound  had  been  dried  up.  I  could  not,  in  that  case, 
commence  operations  before  the  month  of  May,  when 
the  Tigris  is  still  swollen  by  the  melting  of  the  snows 
in  the  Armenian  hills.  The  stream  would  then  be 
sufficiently  rapid  to  carry  to  Baghdad  a  heavily  laden 
raft,  without  the  fear  of  obstruction  from  shallows  and 
sand  banks.  This  year,  however,  there  was  no  marsh 
round  the  ruins,  nor  had  any  snow  fallen  in  the  moun- 
tains to  promise  a  considerable  rise  in  the  river.  X 
determined,  therefore,  to  send  the  sculptures  to  Busrah 
in  the  month  of  March  or  April,  foreseeing  that  as  soon 
as  the  Bedouins  had  moved  northwards  from  Baby- 
lonia, and  had  commenced  their  plundering  expeditions 
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in  the  vicinity  of  Mosul,  I  should  be  compelled  to  leave 
Nimroud. 

The  TrusteeB  of  the  British  Museum  had  not  con- 
templated the  removal  of  either  a  winged  bull  or 
lion,  and  I  had  at  first  believed  that,  with  the  means 
at  my  disposal,  it  would  have  been  useless  to  attempt 
it.  They  wisely  determined  that  these  sculptures 
should  not  be  sawn  into  pieces,  to  be  put  together 
ag^n  in  Europe,  as  the  pair  of  bulls  from  Khorsabad. 
They  were  to  remain,  where  discovered,  until  some 
favourable  opportunity  of  moving  them  entire  might 
occur ;  and  I  was  directed  to  heap  earth  over  them, 
after  the  excavations  had  been  brought  to  an  end. 
Being  loath,  however,  to  leave  all  these  fine  spe- 
cimens of  Assyrian  sculpture  behind  me,  I  resolved 
upon  attempting  the  removal  and  embarkation  of 
two  of  the  smallest  and  best  preserved.  Those  fixed 
upon  were  the  lion  No.  2.  from  entrance  b,  hall  Y, 
in  plan  3.,  and  a  bull  from  entrance  «,  of  the  same 
hall.  Thirteen  pairs  of  these  ^gantic  sculptures,  and 
several  fragments  of  others,  had  been  discovered ;  but 
many  of  them  were  too  much  injured  to  be  worth 
moving.  I  had  wished  to  secure  the  pair  of  Uons 
forming  the  great  entrance  into  the  principal  cham- 
ber of  the  north-west  palace* ;  the  finest  specimens 
of  Assyrian  sculpture  discovered  in  the  ruins.  But 
after  some  deliberation  I  determined  to  leave  them 
for  the  present ;  as,  from  their  size,  the  expense  at- 
tending their  conveyance  to  the  river  would  have 
been  very  considerable. 

*  Entrance  a,  chamber  B,  pUn  3. 
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I  formed  various  plans  for  lowering  the  smaller 
lion  and  bull,  for  dragging  them  to  the  river,  and 
for  placing  them  upon  rafts.  £a«h  step  had  its  diffi- 
culties, and  a  variety  of  original  suggestions  and 
ideas  were  supplied  by  my  workmen,  and  by  the  good 
people  of  Mosul.  At  last  I  resolved  upon  construct- 
ing a  cart  sufficiently  strong  to  bear  any  of  the 
masses  to  be  moved.  As  no  wood  but  poplar  could 
be  procured  in  the  town,  a  carpenter  was  sent  to  the 
mountains  with  directions  to  felt  the  largest  mulberry 
tree,  or  any  tree  of  equally  compact  grain,  he  could 
find ;  and  to  bring  beams  of  it,  and  thick  slices  from 
the  trunk,  to  Mosul. 

By  the  month  of  March  this  wood  was  ready.  I 
purchased  from  the  dragoman  of  the  French  Con- 
sulate a  pair  of  strong  iron  axles,  formerly  used  by 
M.  Botta  in  bringing  sculptures  from  Khorsabad. 
Each  wheel  was  formed  of  three  solid  pieces,  nearly  a 
foot  thick,  from  the  trunk  of  a  mulberry  tree,  bound 
together  by  iron  hoops.  Across  the  axles  were  laid 
three  beams,  and  above  them  several  cross-beams,  all 
of  the  same  wood.  A  pole  was  £xed  to  one  axle, 
to  which  were  also  attached  iron  rings  for  ropes,  to 
enable  men,  as  well  as  buffaloes,  to  draw  the  cart. 
The  wheels  were  provided  with  moveable  hooks  for 
the  same  purpose. 

Simple  as  this  cart  was,  it  became  an  object  of 
wonder  in  the  town.  Crowds  came  to  look  at  it,  as 
it  stood  in  the  yard  of  the  vice-consul's  khan ;  and  the 
Pasha's  topjis,  or  artillery-men,  who,  from  their  ac- 
quaintance with  the  mysteries  of  gun  carriages,  were 
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looked  up  to  as  authorities  on  such  matters,  daily 
declaimed  on  the  properties  and  use  of  this  vehicle, 
and  of  carts  in  general,  to  a  large  circle  of  curious 
and  attentive  listeners.  As  long  as  the  cart  was  in 
Mosul,  it  was  examined  by  every  stranger  who  visited 
the  town.  But  when  the  news  spread  that  it  was  aboat 
to  leave  the  gates,  and  to  be  drawn  over  the  bridge, 
the  business  of  the  place  was  completely  suspended. 
The  secretaries  and  scribes  irom  the  palace  left  their 
divans;  the  guards  their  posts;  the  bazaars  were 
deserted;  and  half  the  population  assembled  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  to  witness  the  manoeuvres  of  the 
cart.  A  pair  of  buffaloes,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
crowd  of  Chaldffians  and  shouting  Arabs,  forced  the 
ponderous  wheels  over  the  rotten  bridge  of  boats.* 
The  multitude  seemed  to  be  fully  satisfied  with  the 
spectacle.  The  cart  was  the  topic  of  general  con- 
versation in  Mosul  until  the  arrival,  from  Europe, 
of  some  children's  toys  —  barking  dogs  and  moving 
puppets — which  gave  rise  to  fresh  excitement,  and 
filled  even  the  gravest  of  the  clergy  with  wonder  at 
the  learning  and  wisdom  of  the  Infidels. 

To  lessen  the  weight  of  the  lion  and  bull,  with- 
out in  any  way  interfering  with  the  sculpture,  I 
reduced  the  thickness  of  the  slabs,  by  cutting  away 

*  The  bridge  of  Mosul  consuls  of  »  number  of  rude  boats  bound  to- 
gether bj  iron  chtins.  Flanki  are  Uid  from  boat  to  boat,  and  the  whole 
is  covered  with  earth.  During  the  time  of  the  floods  this  A'SJl  bridge 
would  be  unable  to  resist  the  force  of  the  stream ;  the  chains  holding  it 
on  one  side  of  the  river  are  then  loosened,  and  it  swings  ronnd.  All 
communication  between  the  two  banks  of  the  river  is  thus  cut  off,  and  a 
ferrr  is  esMblished  undl  the  waters  subside,  and  the  bridge  can  be 
replaced. 
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as  much  as  possible  from  the  back.  Their  bulk  was 
thus  considerably  diminished ;  and  as  the  back  of  the 
slab  was  never  meant  to  be  seen,  being  placed  against 
the  wall  of  sun-dried  bricks,  no  pari;  of  the  sculpture 
was  sacrificed.  As,  in  order  to  move  these  figures  at 
all,  I  had  to  choose  between  this  plan  and  that  of 
sawing  them  into  several  pieces,  I  did  not  hesitate  to 
adopt  it. 

To  enable  me  to  move  the  boll  from  the  ruins,  and 
to  place  it  on  the  cart  in  the  plain  below,  a  trench 
was  cut  nearly  two  hundred  feet  long,  about  fifteen 
feet  wide,  and,  in  some  places,  twenty  feet  deep.  A 
road  was  thus  constructed  from  the  entrance,  in  which 
stood  the  bull,  to  the  edge  of  the  mound.  There 
being  no  means  at  my  disposal  to  raise  the  sculpture 
out  of  the  trenches,  like  the  smaller  bas-reliefs,  this 
road  was  necessary.  It  was  a  tedious  undertaking,  as 
a  very  large  accumulation  of  earth  had  to  be  removed. 
About  fifty  Arabs  and  Nestorians  were  employed  in 
the  work. 

On  opening  this  trench  it  was  found  that  a  cham- 
ber had  once  existed  to  the  west  of  hall  Y.  The 
sculptured  slabs  forming  its  sides  had  been  de- 
stroyed or  carried  away.  Part  of  the  walls  of  un- 
baked bricks,  however,  could  still  be  traced.  The 
only  bas-relief  discovered  was  lying  flat  on  the  pave- 
ment, where  it  had  evidently  been  left  when  the 
adjoining  slabs  were  removed.  It  has  been  sent  to 
England,  and  represents  a  lion  hunt.  Only  one  lion, 
wounded,  and  under  the  horse's  feet,  is  visible.  A 
warrior,   in  a  chariot,  is  discharging  his  arrows  at 
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some  object  before  him.  It  is  evident  that  the  sub- 
ject must  have  been  continued  on  an  adjoining  slab, 
on  which  was  probably  represented  the  king  joining 
in  the  chase.  This  small  bas-relief  is  remarkable  for 
its  finish,  the  elegance  of  the  ornaments,  and  the 
great  spirit  of  the  design.  In  these  respects  it  re- 
sembles the  battle-scene  in  the  south-west  palace*; 
and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  they  both  belonged 
to  this  ruined  chamber;  in  which,  perhaps,  the  sculp- 
tures were  more  elaborate  and  more  highly  finished 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  buili^g.  The  work  of 
different  artists  may  be  plainly  traced  in  the  As- 
syrian edifices.  Frequently  where  the  outline  is 
spirited  and  correct,  and  the  ornaments  designed 
with  considerable  taste,  the  execution  is  defective  or 
coarse;  evidently  showing,  that  whilst  the  subject 
was  drawn  by  a  master,  the  carving  of  the  stone.had 
been  intrusted  to  an  inferior  workman.  In  many 
sculptures  some  parts  are  more  highly  finished  than 
others,  as  if  they  had  been  retouched  by  an  ex- 
perienced sculptor.  The  figures  of  the  enemy  are 
generally  rudely  drawn  and  left  unfinished,  to  show 
probably  that,  being  those  of  the  conquered  or  cap- 
tive race,  they  were  unworthy  the  care  of  the  artist. 
It  is  rare  to  find  an  entire  bas-relief  equally  well 
executed  in  all  its  parts.  The  most  perfect  hitherto 
discovered  in  Assyria  are,  the  lion  hunt  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  the  lion  hunt  just  described,  and 
the  large  group  of  the  king  sitting  on  his  throne, 

•  See  Vd.  I.  p.  40. 
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In  the  miclat  of  his  attendants  and  winged  figures, 
wliich  formed  the  end  of  chamber  G,  of  the  north-west 
palace,  and  will  be  brought  to  England. 

Whilst  making  this  trench,  I  also  discovered,  about 
three  feet  beneath  the  pavement,  a  drain,  which  ap- 
peared to  communicate  with  others  previously  opened 
in  diflFeient  parts  of  the  building.  It  was  probably 
the  main  sewer,  through  which  all  the  minor  water- 
courses were  discharged.  It  was  square,  built  of 
baked  bricks,  and  covered  in  with  large  slabs  and 
tiles. 

As  the  bull  was  to  be  lowered  on  its  back,  the  un- 
sculptured  side  of  the  slab  having  to  be  placed  on 
rollers,  I  removed  the  walls  behind  it  as  far  as  the 
entrance  a.  An  open  space  was  thus  formed,  large 
enough  to  admit  of  the  sculpture  when  prostrate, 
and  leaving  room  for  the  workmen  to  pass  on  all 
sides  of  it.  The  principal  difficulty  was  of  course  to 
lower  the  mass:  when  once  on  the  ground,  or  on 
roUera,  it  could  be  dragged  forwards  by  the  united 
force  of  a  number  of  men ;  but,  during  its  descent,  it 
could  only  be  sustained  by  ropes.  If,  not  strong 
enough  to  bear  the  weight,  they  chanced  to  break, 
the  sculpture  would  be  precipitated  to  the  ground, 
and  would,  probably,  be  broken  in  the  fall.  The  few 
ropes  I  possessed  had  been  expressly  sent  to  me, 
across  the  desert,  from  Aleppo ;  but  they  were  small. 
From  Baghdad  I  had  obtained  a  thick  hawser,  made 
of  the  fibres  of  the  palm.  In  addition  I  had  been 
furnished  with  two  pairs  of  blocks,  and  a  pair  of  jack< 
screws  belonging  to  the  steamers  of  the  Euphrates 
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expedition.  These  were  all  the  means  at  my  com- 
mand for  moving  the  bull  and  lion.  The  sculptures 
were  wrapped  in  mats  and  felts,  to  preserve  them, 
as  far  as  possible,  from  injury  in  case  of  a  ftJl,  and 
to  prevent  the  ropes  chipping  or  rubbing  the  ala- 
baster. 

The  bull  was  ready  to  be  moved  by  the  18th  of 
March.  The  earth  had  been  taken  from  under  it, 
and  it  was  now  only  supported  by  beams  resting 
agfunst  the  opposite  wall.  Amongst  the  wood  ob- 
tained from  the  mountains  were  several  thick  rollers. 
These  were  placed  upon  sleepers  or  half  beuns, 
formed  out  of  the  trunks  of  poplar  trees,  well  greased 
and  laid  on  the  ground  parallel  to  the  sculpture. 
The  bull  was  to  be  lowered  upon  these  rollers.  A 
deep  trench  had  been  cut  behind  the  second  bull, 
completely  across  the  wall,  and,  consequently,  ex- 
tending from  chamber  to  chamber.  A  bundle  of 
ropes  coiled  round  this  isolated  mass  of  earth  served 
to  hold  two  blocks,  two  others  being  attached  to 
ropes  wound  round  the  bull  to  be  moved.  The 
ropes,  by  which  the  sculpture  was  to  be  lowered, 
were  passed  through  these  blocks  ;  the  ends,  or  faOs 
of  the  tackle,  as  they  are  technically  called,  being  led 
from  the  blocks  above  the  second  bull,  and  held 
by  the  Arabs.  The  cable  having  been  first  passed 
through  the  trench,  and  then  ro\ind  the  sculpture, 
the  ends  were  given  to  two  bodies  of  men.  Several 
of  the  strongest  Chaldscans  placed  thick  beams  against 
the  back  of  the  bull,  and  were  directed  to  withdraw 
them  gradually,  supporting  the  weight  of  the  slab, 
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aod  checking  it  in  its  descent,  in  case  the  ropes 
should  give  way. 

My  own  people  were  reinforced  by  a  large  number 
of  the  Abou  Salman.  I  had  invited  Sheikh  Abd-ur- 
rahman  to  be  present,  and  he  came  attended  by  a 
body  of  horsemen.  The  inhabitants  of  Naifa  and 
Nimroud,  having  volunteered  to  assist  on  the  occasion, 
were  distributed  amongst  my  Arabs.  The  workmen, 
except  the  Chaldsans  who  supported  the  beams,  were 
divided  into  four  parties,  two  of  which  were  stationed 
in  front  of  the  bull,  and  held  the  ropes  passed  through 
the  blocks.  The  rest  clung  to  the  ends  of  the  cable, 
and  were  directed  to  slack  off  gradually  as  the  sculp- 
ture descended. 

The  men  b^ng  ready,  and  all  my  preparations 
complete,  I  stationed  myself  on  the  top  of  the  high 
bank  of  earth  over  the  second  bull,  "and  ordered  the 
wedges  to  be  struck  out  from  under  the  sculpture  to 
be  moved.  Still,  however,  it  remained  firmly  in  its 
place.  A  rope  having  been  passed  round  it,  six  or 
seven  men  easily  tilted  it  over.  The  thick,  ill-made 
cable  stretched  with  the  strain,  and  almost  buried 
itself  in  the  earth  round  which  it  was  coiled.  The 
ropes  held  well.  The  mass  descended  gradually,  the 
Chaldseans  propping  it  up  with  the  beams.  It  was 
a  moment  of  great  anxiety.  The  drums  and  shrill 
pipes  of  the  Kurdish  musicians  increased  the  din  and 
confusion  caused  by  the  war-cry  of  the  Arabs,  who 
were  half  frantic  with  excitement.  They  had  thrown 
off  nearly  all  their  garments ;  their  long  hair  floated  in 
the  wind ;  and  they  indulged  in  the  wildest  postures 

VOL.  n.  Q 
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and  gesticulations  as  th^  clung  to  the  ropes.  The 
women  had  congregated  on  the  aides  of  the  trenches, 
and  by  their  incessant  screams,  and  by  the  ear-piercing 
tahlehl,  added  to  the  enthusia^n  of  the  men.  The 
bull  once  in  motion,  it  was  no  longer  possible  to 
obtain  a  hearing.  The  loudest  cries  I  could  produce 
were  lost  in  the  crash  of  discordant  sounds.  Neither 
the  hippopotamus-hide  whips  of  the  Cawasses,  nor  the 
bricks  and  clods  of  earth  with  which  I  endeavoured 
to  draw  attention  from  some  of  the  moat  noisy  of  the 
group,  were  of  any  avail.  Away  went  the  bull,  steady 
enough  aa  long  as  supported  by  the  props  behind; 
but  as  it  came  nearer  to  the  rollers,  the  beams  could 
no  longer  be  used.  The  cable  and  ropes  stretched 
more  and  more.  Dry  from  the  climate,  aa  they 
felt  the  strain,  they  creaked  and  threw  out  dust. 
Water  was  thrown  over  them,  but  in  vain,  for  they  all 
broke  together  when  the  sculpture  was  within  four 
or  five  feet  of  the  rollers.  The  bull  was  precipitated 
to  the  ground.  Those  who  held  the  ropes,  thus  sud- 
denly released,  followed  its  example,  and  were  rolling, 
one  over  the  other,  in  the  dust.  A  sudden  silence 
succeeded  to  the  clamour.  I  rushed  into  the  trenches, 
prepared  to  find  the  bull  in  many  pieces.  It  would 
be  difScult  to  describe  my  satisfaction,  when  I  saw 
it  lying  precisely  where  I  had  wished  to  place  it, 
and  uninjured !  The  Arabs  no  sooner  got  on  their 
legs  again,  than,  seeing  the  result  of  the  accident, 
they  darted  out  of  the  trenches,  and,  seizing  by  the 
hands  the  women  who  were  looking  on,  formed  a 
large  circle,  and,  yelling  their  war-cry  with  redoubled 
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energy,  commenced  a  most  mad  dance.  The  musi- 
cians exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost;  hut  their 
music  was  drowned  by  the  cries  of  the  dancers. 
Even  Abd-ur-rahman  shared  in  the  excitement,  and, 
throwing  his  cloak  to  one  of  his  attendants,  insisted 
upon  leading  off  the  debkhe.  It  would  have  been 
useless  to  endeavour  to  put  any  check  upon  these 
proceedings.  I  preferred  allowing  the  men  to  wear 
themselves  out,  —  a  result  which,  considering  the 
amount  of  exertion  and  energy  displayed  both  by 
limbs  and  throat,  was  not  long  in  taking  place. 

I  now  prepared,  with  the  aid  of  Behnan,  the  Bai- 
rakdar,  and  the  Tiyari,  to  move  the  bull  into  the 
long  trench  which  led  to  the  edge  of  the  mound. 
The  rollera  were  in  good  order ;  and,  as  soon  as  the 
excitement  of  the  Arabs  had  sufficiently  abated  to 
enable  them  to  resume  work,  the  sculpture  was 
dragged  out  of  its  place  by  ropes. 

Sleepers  were  laid  to  the  end  of  the  trench,  and 
fresh  rollers  were  placed  under  the  buU  as  it  was 
pulled  forwards  by  cables,  to  which  were  fixed  the 
tackles  held  by  logs  buried  in  the  earth  on  the 
edge  of  the  mound.  The  sun  was  going  down  as 
these  preparations  were  completed.  I  deferred  any 
further  labour  to  the  morrow.  The  Arabs  dressed 
themselves ;  and,  placing  the  musicians  at  their  head, 
marched  towards  the  village,  singing  their  war  songs, 
and  occasionally  raising  a  wild  yell,  throwing  their 
lances  into  the  air,  and  flourishing  their  swords  and 
shields  over  their  heads. 

a  a 
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I  rode  back  with  Abd-ur-rahman.  Schloss  and 
his  horsemen  galloped  round  us,  playing  the  jerrid, 
and  bringing  the  ends  of  their  lances  into  a  pro^mity 
with  my  head  and  body,  -which  was  far  from  comfort- 
able ;  for  it  was  evident  enough  that  had  the  mares 
refused  to  fell  almost  instantaneously  back  on  their 
haunches,  or  had  they  stumbled,  I  should  have  been 
transfixed  on  the  spot.  As  the  exhibition,  however, 
was  meant  as  a  compliment,  and  enabled  the  young 
warriors  to  exhibit  their  prowess  and  the  admirable 
training  of  their  horses,  1  declared  myself  highly  de- 
lighted, and  bestowed  equal  commendations  on  all 
parties. 

The  Arab  Sheikh,  his  enthusiasm  once  cooled  down, 
gave  way  to  moral  reflections.  "  "Wonderful  I  Won- 
derful! There  is  surely  no  God  but  God,  and  Mo- 
hammed is  his  Prophet,"  exclaimed  he,  after  a  long 
pause.  "  In  the  name  of  the  Most  High,  tell  me,  0  Bey, 
what  you  are  going  to  do  with  those  stones.  So  many 
thousands  of  purses  spent  upon  such  things !  Can  it 
be,  as  you  say,  that  your  people  learn  wisdom  from 
them ;  or  is  it,  as  his  reverence  the  Cadi  declares,  that 
they  are  to  go  to  the  palace  of  your  Queen,  who,  with 
the  rest  of  the  unbelievers,  worships  these  idols?  As 
for  wisdom,  these  figures  will  not  teach  you  to  make 
any  better  knives,  or  scissors,  or  chintzes ;  and  it  is  in 
the  making  of  those  things  that  the  English  show  their 
wisdom.  But  God  Is  great !  God  is  great !  Here  are 
stones  which  have  been  buried  ever  since  the  time  of 
the  holy  Noah,  —  peace  be  with  him !  Perhaps  they 
were  under  ground  before  the  deluge.     I  have  lived 
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on  these  lands  for  years.  My  father,  and  the  father 
of  my  father,  pitched  their  tents  here  before  me; 
but  they  never  heard  of  these  figures.  For  twelve 
hundred  years  have  the  true  believers  (and,  praise 
be  to  Grod!  all  true  wisdom  is  with  them  alone) 
been  settled  in  this  country,  and  none  of  them  ever 
heard  of  a  palace  under  ground.  Neither  did  they 
who  went  before  them.  But  lo !  here  comes  a  Frank 
from  many  days'  journey  oflF,  and  he  walks  up  to 
the  very  place,  and  he  takes  a  stick  {illustrating 
the  description  at  the  same  time  with  the  point  of 
bis  spear),  and  makes  a  line  here,  and  makes  a  line 
there.  Here,  says  he,  is  the  palace ;  there,  says  he, 
is  the  gate ;  and  he  shows  us  what  has  been  all  our 
lives  beneath  our  feet,  without  our  having  known 
anything  about  it.  Wonderful !  Wonderful  ]  Is  it  by 
books,  is  it  by  magic,  is  it  by  your  prophets,  that  you 
have  learnt  these  things  ?  Speak,  O  Bey ;  tell  me  the 
secret  of  wisdom." 

The  wonder  of  Abd-ur-rahman  was  certainly  not 
without  cause,  and  his  reflections  were  natural  enough. 
Whilst  riding  by  hia  side  I  had  been  indulging  in 
a  reverie,  not  unUke  his  own,  which  he  suddenly 
interrupted  by  these  exclamations.  Such  thoughts 
crowded  upon  me  day  by  day,  as  I  looked  upon  every 
newly  discovered  sculpture.  A  stranger  laying  open 
monuments  buried  for  more  than  twenty  centuries, 
and  thus  proving  to  those  who  dwelt  around  them, 
that  much  of  the  civilisation  and  knowledge  of  which 
we  now  boast,  existed  amongst  their  forefathers  when 
our  "  ancestors  were  yet  unborn,"  was,  in  a  manner. 
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an  acknowledgment  of  the  debt  which  the  West  owes 
to  the  East.  It  is,  indeed,  no  small  matter  of  won- 
der, that  far  distant  and  comparatively  new  nations 
should  have  preserved  the  only  records  of  a  people 
once  ruling  over  nearly  half  the  globe ;  and  should 
now  be  able  to  teach  the  descendants  of  that  people, 
or  those  who  have  taken  their  place,  where  their  cities 
and  monuments  once  stood.  There  was  more  than 
enough  to  excite  the  astonishment  of  Abd-ur-rahman, 
and  I  seized  this  opportunity  to  give  him  a  short 
lecture  upon  the  advantages  of  civilisation  and  of 
knowledge.  I  will  not  pledge  myself,  however,  that 
my  endeavours  were  attended  with  as  much  success 
as  those  of  some  may  be  who  boast  of  their  missions 
to  the  East.  All  I  could  accomplish  was,  to  give 
the  Arab  Sheikh  an  exalted  idea  of  the  wisdom  and 
power  of  the  Franks ;  which  was  so  far  useful  to  me, 
that  through  his  means  the  impression  was  spread 
about  the  country,  and  was  not  one  of  the  least  ef- 
fective guarantees  for  the  safety  of  my  property  and 
person. 

This  night  was,  of  course,  looked  upon  as  one  of 
rejoicing.  Abd-ur-rahman  and  his  brother  dined  with 
me ;  although,  had  it  not  been  for  the  honour  and 
distinction  conferred  by  the  privilege  of  using  knives 
and  forks,  they  would  rather  have  exercised  their 
fingers  with  the  crowds  gathered  round  the  wooden 
platters  in  the  court-yard.  Sheep  were  as  usual 
killed,  and  boiled  or  roasted  whole;  —  they  formed  the 
essence  of  all  entertainments  and  public  festivities. 
They  had  scarcely  been  devoured  before  dancing  was 
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commenced.  There  were  fortunately  relays  of  musi- 
ciaos ;  for  no  human  lungs  could  have  furnished  the 
requisite  amount  of  breath.  When  some  were  nearly 
falling  from  exhaustion,  the  ranks  were  recruited  by 
others.  And  so  the  Arabs  went  on  until  dawn.  It 
was  useless  to  preach  moderation,  or  to  entreat  for 
quiet.  Advice  and  remonstrances  were  received  with 
deafening  shouts  of  the  war-cry,  and  outrageous  antics 
as  proofs  of  gratitude  for  the  entertainment  and  of 
ability  to  resist  fatigue. 

After  passing  the  night  in  this  fashion,  these  extra- 
ordinary beings,  still  sin^ng  and  capering,  started  for 
the  mound.  Everything  had  been  prepared  on  the 
previous  day  for  moving  the  bull,  and  the  men  had 
now  only  to  haul  on  the  ropes.  As  the  sculpture  ad- 
vanced, the  rollers  left  behind  were  removed  to  the 
front,  and  thus  in  a  short  time  it  reached  the  end  of 
the  trench.  There  was  little  difficulty  in  drag^ng  it 
down  the  precipitous  side  of  the  mound.  When  it 
arrived  within  three  or  four  feet  of  the  bettom,  suffi- 
cient earth  was  removed  from  beneath  it  to  admit  the 
cart,  upon  which  the  bull  itself  was  then  lowered  by 
still  further  digging  away  the  soil.  It  was  soon  ready 
to  be  dragged  to  the  river.  Buffaloes  were  first  har- 
nessed to  the  yoke ;  but,  although  the  men  pulled  with 
ropes  fastened  to  the  rings  attached  to  the  wheels, 
and  to  other  parts  of  the  cart,  the  animals,  feeling 
the  weight  behind  them,  refused  to  move.  We  were 
compelled,  therefore,  to  take  them  out;  and  the 
Tiyari,  in  parties  of  eight,  lifted  by  turns  the  pole, 
whilst  the  Arabs,  assisted  by  the  people  of  Nai&  and 
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Niruroud,  dragged  the  cart.  The  procession  was 
thus  formed.  I  rode  first,  with  the  Bairakdar,  to 
point  out  the  road.  Then  came  the  musicians,  with 
their  drums  and  fifes,  drumming  and  fifing  with 
might  and  main.  The  cart  followed,  dragged  by 
about  three  hundred  men,  all  screeching  at  the  top 
of  their  voices,  and  urged  on  by  the  Cawasses  and 
superintendents.  The  procession  was  closed  by  the 
women,  who  kept  up  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Arabs  by 
their  shrill  cries.  Abd-ur-rahman's  horsemen  per- 
formed divers  feats  round  the  group,  dashing  back- 
wards and  forwards,  and  charging  with  their  spears. 
"We  advanced  well  enough,  although  the  ground, 
was  very  heavy,  until  we  reached  the  ruins  of  the 
former  village  of  Nimroud.*  It  is  the  custom,  in  this 
part  of  Turkey,  for  the  villagers  to  dig  deep  pits  to 
store  their  com,  barley,  and  straw  for  the  autumn 
and  winter.  These  pits  generally  surround  the  vil- 
lages. Being  only  covered  by  a  light  framework  of 
boughs  and  stakes,  plastered  over  with  mud,  they 
become,  particularly  when  half  empty,  a  snare  and  a 
trap  to  the  horsemen,  who,  unless  guided  by  some 
one  acquainted  with  the  localities,  is  pretty  certain 
to  find  the  hind  legs  of  bis  horse  on  a  level  with  its 
ears,  and  himself  suddenly  sprawling  in  firont.  The 
corn-pits  around  Niraroud  had  long  since  been  emptied 
of  their  supplies,  and  had  been  concealed  by  the  light 
sand  and  dust,  which,  blown  over  the  plain  during 

*  The  village  was  moved  to  ita  present  aite  after  tlie  river  had  gradoallj 
receded  to  the  weatward.  The  inhabitants  had  been  then  left  at  a  Ter; 
inconvenient  diitance  from  water. 
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summer,  soon  fill  up  every  hole  and  crevice.  Although 
I  had  carefully  examined  the  ground  before  starting, 
one  of  these  holes  had  escaped  my  notice,  and  into  it 
two  wheels  of  the  cart  completely  sank.  The  Arabs 
pulled  and  yelled  in  vain.  The  ropes  broke,  but  the 
wheels  refused  to  move.  We  tried  every  means  to  re- 
lease them,  but  unsuccessfully.  After  working  until 
dusk,  we  were  obliged  to  give  up  the  attempt.  I  left  a 
party  of  Arabs  to  guard  the  cart  and  its  contents,  sus- 
pecting that  some  adventurous  Bedouins,  attracted  by 
the  ropes,  mats,  and  felts,  with  which  the  sculpture 
was  enveloped,  might  turn  their  steps  towards  the 
spot  during  the  night.  My  suspicions  did  not  prove 
unfounded ;  for  I  had  scarcely  got  into  bed  before  the 
whole  village  was  thrown  into  commotion  by  the  re- 
ports of  fire-arms  and  the  war-cry  of  the  Jebour. 
Hastening  to  the  scene  of  action,  I  found  that  a  party 
of  Arabs  had  fallen  upon  my  workmen.  They  were 
beaten  off,  leaving  behind  them,  however,  their  mark; 
for  a  ball,  passing  through  the  matting  and  felt,  struck 
and  indented  the  side  of  the  bull.  I  was  anxious  to 
learn  who  the  authors  of  this  wanton  attack  were,  and 
had  organized  a  scheme  for  taking  summary  vengeance. 
But  they  were  discovered  too  late ;  for,  anticipating 
punishment,  they  had  struck  their  tents,  and  had 
moved  off  into  the  desert. 

Next  morning  we  succeeded  in  clearing  away  the 
earth,  and  in  placing  thick  planks  beneath  the  buried 
wheels.  After  a  few  efforts  the  cart  moved  forwards 
amidst  the  shouts  of  the  Arabs ;  who,  as  was  invari- 
ably their  custom  on  such  occa^ons,  indulged,  whilst 
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pulling  at  the  ropes,  in  the  most  outrageoas  antics. 
The  procession  was  formed  as  on  the  previous  day, 
and  we  dragged  the  bull  triumphantly  down  to 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  river.  Here 
the  wheels  buried  themselves  in  the  sand,  and  it 
was  night  before  we  contrived,  with  the  aid  of 
planks  and  by  increased  exertions,  to  place  the  sculp- 
ture on  the  platform  prepared  to  receive  it,  and  from 
which  it  was  to  slide  down  on  the  raft.  The  tents 
of  the  Arabs,  who  encamped  near  the  river,  were 
pitched  round  the  bull,  until  its  companion,  the  lion, 
should  be  brought  down ;  and  the  two  embarked 
together  for  Baghdad.  The  night  was  passed  in  re- 
newed rejoicings,  to  celebrate  the  successful  termina- 
tion of  our  labours.  On  the  following  morning  I 
rode  to  Mosul,  to  enjoy  a  few  days'  rest  after  my 
exertions. 

The  bull  having  thus  been  successfully  transported 
to  the  banks  of  the  river,  preparations  were  made,  on 
my  return  to  Nimroud,  for  the  removal  of  the  second 
sculpture.  I  ordered  the  trench,  already  opened  for 
the  passage  of  the  bull,  to  be  continued  beyond  the 
entrance  formed  by  the  lions,  or  about  eighty  feet  to 
the  north.  It  was  then  necessary  to  move  the  slabs 
from  behind  these  sculptures.  The  slabs  in  haU  Y 
were  unsculptured,  having  only  the  usual  inscription. 
The  bas-reUefs  on  those  adjoining  the  lion,  in  chamber 
G,  had  been  almost  entirely  destroyed,  apparently  by 
the  action  of  water. 

My  preparations  were  completed  by  the  middle 
of  April.     I  determined  to  lower  the  lion  at  once  on 
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the  cart,  and  not  to  drag  it  out  of  the  mound  over 
the  rollers.  This  sculpture,  during  its  descent,  was 
supported  in  the  same  manner  as  the  bull  had  been ; 
but,  to  avoid  a  second  accident,  I  doubled  the  number 
of  ropes  and  the  coils  of  the  cable.  Enough  earth 
was  removed  to  bring  the  top  of  the  cart  to  a  level 
with  the  bottom  of  the  lion.  Whilst  clearing  away 
the  wall  of  unbaked  bricks,  I  discovered  two  small 
tablets,  similar  to  those  previously  dug  out  in  cham- 
ber B.*  On  both  sides  they  had  the  usual  standard 
inscription,  and  they  had  evidently  been  placed  where 
found,  when  the  foundations  of  the  palace  were  laid ; 
probably  as  coins  and  similar  tablets  are  now  buried 
under  edifices,  to  commemorate  the  period  and  object 
of  their  erection. 

As  the  lion  was  cracked  in  more  than  one  place, 
considerable  care  was  required  in  lowering  and 
moving  it.  Both,  however,  were  effected  without 
accident.  The  Arabs  assembled  as  they  had  done  at 
the  removal  of  the  bull.  Abd-ur-rahman  and  his 
horsemen  rode  over  to  the  mound.  We  had  the  same 
shouting  and  the  same  festivities.  The  lion  de- 
scended into  the  place  I  had  prepared  for  it  on  the 
cart,  and  was  easily  dragged  out  of  the  ruins.  It  was 
two  days  in  reaching  the  river,  as  the  wheels  of  the 
cart  sank  more  than  once  into  the  loose  soil,  and  were 
vrith  difficulty  extricated. 

The  lion  and  bull  were  at  length  placed,  side  by 
side,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  ready  to  proceed  to 

•  Vol.  I.  p.  116. 
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Busrah,  as  soon  as  I  could  make  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements for  embarking  them  on  rafts. 

The  sculptures,  which  I  had  hitherto  sent  to  Bus- 
rah, had  been  floated  down  the  river  on  rafts,  as  far 
only  as  Baghdad.  There  they  had  been  placed  in 
boats  built  by  the  natives  for  the  navigation  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  These  vessels, 
principally  constructed  of  thin  poplar  planks,  reeds, 
and  bitumen,  were  much  too  small  and  weak  to 
carry  either  the  lion  or  the  bull;  and,  indeed,  had 
they  been  large  enough,  it  would  have  been  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  in  the  absence  of  proper 
machinery,  to  lift  such  heavy  massea  into  them. 
I  resolved,  therefore,  to  attempt  the  navigation  of 
the  lower  as  well  as  of  the  upper  part  of  the  river 
with  rafts ;  and  to  embark  the  lion  and  bull,  at  once, 
for  Busrah.  The  raftmen  of  Mosul,  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  navigate  the  Tigris  to  Baghdad,  but  never 
venture  further,  pronounced  the  scheme  to  be  im- 
practicable, and  refused  to  attempt  it.  Even  my 
friends  at  Baghdad  doubted  of  my  success ;  prin- 
cipally, however,  on  the  ground  that  the  prejudices 
and  customs  of  the  natives  were  against  me,  —  and 
every  one  knows  how  difficult  it  ia  to  prevail  upon 
E^tems  to  undertake  anything  in  opposition  to 
their  established  habits.  Such  has  been  their  nature 
for  ages.  As  their  fathers  have  done,  so  have  they 
done  after  them,  forgetting  or  omitting  many  things, 
but  never  adding  or  improving.  As  rafts  meet 
with  no  insurmountable  difficulties  in  descending, 
even  from  the  mountAinous  districts  of  Diarbekir, 
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to  Baghdad,  there  was  no  good  reason  why  they 
should  not  extend  their  journey  as  far  as  Busrah. 
The  real  obstructions  would  occur  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  river,  which  abounds  iu  rapids,  rocks,  and 
shallows ;  and  not  in  the  lower,  where  there  is  depth 
of  water  and  nothing  to  impede  the  passage  of  large 
boats.  The  stream  below  Baghdad  is  sluggish,  and 
the  tide  ascends  nearly  sisty  miles  above  Busrah : 
these  were  the  only  objections,  and  they  merely  af- 
fected the  time  to  be  employed  in  the  descent,  and 
not  its  practicability. 

It  was  impossible  by  the  most  convincing  argu- 
ments, even  though  supported  by  the  exhibition  of 
a  heap  of  coins,  to  prevail  upon  the  raftmen  of 
Mosul  to  construct  such  rafts  as  I  required,  or  to 
undertake  the  voyage.  I  applied  therefore  to  Mr. 
Hector,  and  through  him  found  a  man  at  Baghdad, 
who  declared  himself  willing  to  make  the  great  sacri- 
fice generally  believed  to  be  involved  in  the  attempt. 
He  was  indebted  in  a  considerable  sum  of  money, 
and  being  the  owner  of  a  large  number  of  skins,  now 
lying  useless,  he  preferred  a  desperate  undertaking 
to  the  prospect  of  a  debtor's  prison.  It  was  not  in 
any  one's  power  to  persuade  him  that  his  raft  could 
reach  its  destination,  or  that  even  he  could  survive 
the  enterprise ;  and  it  would  have  been  equaUy  im- 
possible to  convince  him  that  my  stake  in  the  matter 
was  greater  than  his  own.  As  it  was  evident  that  no 
harm  would  come  to  him,  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
by  entering  into  my  service  he  would  pay  the  greater 
part  of  his  debts,  and  escape  a  prolonged  residence  in 
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the  gloomy  subterranean  abodes  of  hopeless  debtors, 
I  felt  less  compunctions  of  conscience  in  resorting 
to  the  last  extremity.  Indeed  it  was  consolmg  to 
reflect  that  it  was  all  for  the  man's  own  good.  At 
any  rate,  I  had  to  choose  between  leaving  the  sculp- 
tures on  the  river  bank  near  Mosul,  the  sport  of  mis- 
chievous Arabs,  and  seeing  them  safely  transported  to 
Busrah,  and  ultimately  to  England.  I  did  not,  there- 
fore, long  hesitate  upon  the  course  to  be  pursued. 

Mullah  Ali — for  such  was  the  name  of  my  raft- 
contractor — at  length  made  his  appearance.  He  was 
followed  by  a  dirty  half-naked  Arab,  his  assistant  in 
the  construction  of  rafts ;  and,  like  those  who  carried 
on  his  trade  some  two  thousand  years  before,  by 
a  couple  of  donkeys  laden  with  skins  ready  for  use. 
Like  a  genuine  native  of  Baghdad,  he  had  exhausted 
his  ingenuity  in  the  choice  of  materials  for  the  com- 
position of  bis  garments.  There  could  not  have  been 
a  more  dexterous  mixture  of  colours  than  that  dis- 
played by  his  antari,  cloak,  and  voluminous  turban. 
He  began,  of  course,  by  a  long  speech,  protesting,  by 
the  Prophet,  that  be  would  undertake  for  no  one  else 
in  the  world  what  he  was  going  to  do  for  me  j  that 
he  was  my  slave  and  my  sacrifice,  and  that  the  man 
who  was  not,  was  worse  than  an  infidel.  I  cut  him 
short  in  this  complimentary  discourse.  He  then,  as 
is  usual  in  such  transactions,  began  to  make  excuses, 
to  increase  his  demands,  and  to  throw  difliculties  in 
the  way.  On  these  points  I  declined  all  discussion, 
directing  Ibrahim  Agha  to  give  him  an  insight  into 
my  way  of  doing  business,  to  recommend  him  to 
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resign  himself  to  his  fate,  as  the  contract  had  been 
signed,  and  to  hint  that  he  was  now  in  the  power  of 
an  authority  from  which  there  was  no  appeaL 

Mullah  All  made  many  vain  efforts  to  amend  his 
condition,  and  to  induce,  on  my  part,  a  fuller  appre- 
ciation of  hia  merits.  He  expected  that  these  endea- 
vours might,  at  least,  lead  to  an  additional  amount 
of  bakshish.  At  last  he  resigned  himself  to  his  fate, 
and  slowly  worked,  with  his  assistant,  at  the  binding 
together  of  beams  and  logs  of  wood  with  willow 
twigs  to  form  a  framework  for  a  raft.  There  were 
still  some  difficulties  and  obstacles  to  be  surmounted. 
The  man  of  Baghdad  had  his  own  opinions  on  the 
building  of  rafts  in  general,  founded  upon  immemorial 
customs  and  the  traditions  of  the  country.  I  had 
)ny  theories,  which  could  not  be  supported  by  equally 
substantial  ai^uments.  Consequently  he,  who  had 
all  the  proof  on  his  side,  may  not  have  been  wrong 
in  declaring  against  any  method,  in  favour  of  which 
I  could  produce  no  better  evidence  than  my  own  will. 
But,  like  many  other  injured  men,  he  fell  a  victim 
to  the  "  droit  da  plus  fort,"  and  had  to  sacrifice,  at 
once,  prejudice  and  habit. 

I  did  not  doubt  that  the  skins,  once  blown  up, 
■would  support  the  sculptures  without  difficulty  as 
far  as  Baghdad.  The  journey  would  take  eight  or 
ten  days,  under  favourable  circumstances.  But  there 
they  would  require  to  be  opened  and  refiUed,  or  the 
rafts  would  scarcely  sustain  so  heavy  a  weight  all 
the  way  to  Busrah;  the  voyage  from  Baghdad  to  that 
port  being  considerably  longer,  in  point  of  time,  than 
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that  from  Mosul  to  Baghdad.  However  carefully  the 
skins  are  filled,  the  air  gradually  escapes.  Rafts, 
bearing  merchandise,  are  generally  detained  several 
times  during  their  descent,  to  enable  the  raftmen 
to  examine  and  refill  the  skins.  If  the  sculptures 
rested  upon  only  one  framework,  the  beams  being 
almost  on  a  level  with  the  water,  the  raftmen  would 
be  unable  to  get  beneath  them  to  reach  the  mouths 
of  the  skins  when  they  required  replenishing,  with- 
out moving  the  cargo.  This  would  have  been  both 
inconvenient  and  difficult  to  accomplish.  I  was  there- 
fore desirous  of  raising  the  lion  and  bull  as  much  as 
possible  above  the  water,  so  as  to  leave  room  for  the 
men  to  creep  under  them. 

It  may  interest  the  reader  to  know  how  these 
rafts,  which  have  probably  formed  for  ages  the  only 
means  of  traffic  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  rivers  of 
Mesopotamia,  are  constructed.  The  skins  of  full- 
grown  sheep  and  goats  are  used.  They  are  taken 
off  with  as  few  incisions  aa  possible,  and  then  dried 
and  prepared.  The  air  is  forced  in  by  the  lungs 
through  an  aperture  which  is  afterwards  tied  up  with 
string.  A  square  framework,  formed  of  poplar  beams, 
branches  of  trees,  and  reeds,  having  been  constructed 
of  the  size  of  the  intended  raft,  the  inflated  skins  are 
tied  to  it  by  osier  and  other  twigs,  the  whole  being 
firmly  bound  together.  The  raft  is  then  moved  to  the 
water  and  launched.  Care  is  taken  to  place  the  skins 
with  their  mouths  upwards,  that,  in  ease  any  should 
burst  or  require  filling,  they  can  be  easily  opened  by 
the  raftmen.     Upon  the  framework  of  wood  are  piled 
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bales  of  goods,  and  property  belonging  to  merchants 
wid  travellers.  When  any  person  of  rank,  or  wealth, 
descends  the  river  in  this  fashion,  small  huts  are  con- 
structed on  the  raft  by  covering  a  common  wooden 
takht,  or  bedstead  of  the  country,  with  a  hood  formed 
of  reeds  and  lined  with  felt.  In  these  huts  the  tra- 
vellers live  and  sleep  during  the  journey.  The  poorer 
passengers  seek  shade  or  warmth,  by  burying  them- 
selves amongst  bales  of  goods  and  other  merchandise, 
and  sit  patiently,  almost  in  one  position,  until  they 
reach  their  destination.  They  cany  with  them  a 
small  earthen  mangal  or  chafing-dish,  containing  a 
charcoal  fire,  which  serves  to  light  their  pipes,  and  to 
cook  their  coflFee  and  food.  The  only  real  danger 
to  be  apprehended  on  the  river  is  from  the  Arabs ; 
who,  when  the  country  is  in  a  disturbed  state,  in- 
variably attack  and  pillage  the  rafts. 

The  raftmen  guide  their  rude  vessels  by  long 
oars, — straight  poles,  at  the  end  of  which  a  few  split 
canes  are  fastened  by  a  piece  of  twine.  They  skil- 
fully avoid  the  rapids;  and,  seated  on  the  bales  of 
goods,  work  continually,  even  in  the  hottest  sun. 
They  will  seldom  travel  after  dark  before  reaching 
Tekrit,  on  account  of  the  rocks  and  shoals,  which 
abound  in  the  upper  part  of  the  river;  but  when  they 
have  passed  that  place,  they  resign  themselves,  night 
and  day,  to  the  slug^sh  stream.  During  the  floods 
in  the  spring,  or  after  violent  rains,  small  rafts  may 
float  from  Mosul  to  Baghdad  in  about  eighty-four 
hours ;  but  the  large  rafts  are  generally  six  or  seven 
days  in  performing  the  voyage.     In  summer,   and 
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when  the  river  is  low,  they  are  frequently  nearly  a 
month  in  reaching  their  destination.  When  the  rafts 
have  been  unloaded,  they  are  broken  up,  and  the" 
beams,  wood,  and  twigs  are  sold  at  a  considerable 
profit,  forming  one  of  the  principal  branches  of  trade 
between  Mosul  and  Baghdad.  The  skins  are  washed 
and  afterwards  rubbed  with  a  preparation  of  pounded 
pomegranate  skins,  to  keep  them  from  cracking  and 
rotting.  They  are  then  brought  back,  either  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  raftmen  or  upon  donkeys,  to 
Mosul  or  Tefcrit,  where  the  men  engaged  in  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Tigris  usually  reside. 

On  the  20th  of  April,  there  being  fortunately  a 
slight  rise  in  the  river,  and  the  rafts  being  ready,  I 
determined  to  attempt  the  embarkation  of  the  lion 
and  bull.  The  two  sculptures  had  been  so  placed 
on  beams  that,  by  withdrawing  wedges  from  under 
them,  they  would  slide  nearly  into  the  centre  of 
the  raft.  The  high  bank  of  the  river  had  been  cut 
away  ioto  a  rapid  slope  to  the  water's  edge. 

In  the  morning  Mr.  Hormuzd  Rassam  informed 
me  that  signs  of  discontent  had  shown  themselves 
amongst  the  workmen,  and  that  there  was  a  general 
strike  for  higher  wages.  They  had  chosen  the  time 
fixed  upon  for  embarking  the  sculptures,  under  the 
impression  that  I  should  be  compelled,  from  the  dif- 
ficulty of  obt^ning  any  other  assistance,  to  accede  to 
their  terms.  Several  circumstances  had  contributed 
to  this  manoeuvre.  As  I  have  already  mentioned,  the 
want  of  rain  had  led  to  a  complete  failure  of  the  crops, 
and  the  country  around  Nimroud  was  one  yellow 
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barren  waste.  The  villagera  had  been  exposed  to 
several  years  of  tyranny  and  oppression,  during  which 
their  small  stock  of  grain,  unrenewed  by  fresh  har- 
vests, had  rapidly  diminished.  Last  autumn,  en- 
couraged by  the  liberal  policy  of  the  new  Pasha,  they 
had  sown  the  small  supply  of  com  that  had  been 
hoarded  up,  and  now  that  the  crops  had  failed,  their 
last  hopes  had  perished.  If  they  remained  in  the  coun- 
try, they  could  only  look  forward  to  starvation.  They 
were  consequently  leaving  the  plain  and  migrating 
to  the  Kurdish  hills,  or  to  the  lands  under  Mardin 
watered  by  the  Khabour ;  where,  by  dint  of  irrigation, 
they  could  hope  to  raise  millet,  and  other  grain,  suffi- 
dent  to  meet  their  wants  until  the  winter  rains  might 
promise  better  times.  The  country  around  Nimroud 
was  deserted;  not  a  human  being  was  to  be  seen 
within  some  miles  of  the  place.  Abd-ur-rahman, 
whose  crops  had  failed  like  the  rest,  and  who  could 
no  longer  find  pasture  for  his  flocks  in  the  Jaif,  had 
followed  the  example  of  the  villagers,  and  was  mov- 
ing northwards.  Two  or  three  days  previous,  his 
Arabs,  driving  before  them  their  sheep  and  cattle, 
and  their  beasts  of  burden  laden  with  all  the  pro- 
perty they  possessed,  had  passed  under  the  mound, 
on  their  way  to  the  territories  of  Beder  Khan  Bey. 
The  Sheikh  himself  had  spent  the  night  in  my  house, 
to  take  leave  of  me  prior  to  his  departure.  I  con- 
sequently remained  alone  with  my  workmen,  and 
the  few  Arabs  who  were  cultivating  millet  along  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris.     Not  only,  in  case  of  a  further 
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emigration  of  the  Jebour,  should  I  have  been  left 
without  the  means  of  carrying  on  the  excavations, 
but  I  should  even  have  run  considerable  risk  from  the 
parties  of  Bedouins,  who  were  now  taking  advantage 
of  the  absence  of  the  Abou  Salman  to  cross  the  river 
in  search  of  plunder — scouring  the  country  by  night 
and  by  day.  The  time  chosen  by  the  Jebour  to 
demand  higher  wages,  and  to  threaten  to  leave  me, 
was  not,  therefore,  ill-chosen.  They  were  persuaded 
that  I  should  be  compelled  to  agree  to  their  demands, 
or  to  leave  the  lion  and  bull  where  they  were.  It 
was  not,  however,  my  intention  to  do  either. 

I  found,  on  issuing  from  the  house,  that  the  Arabs 
had  already  commenced  their  preparations  for  de- 
parture. The  greater  part  of  the  tents  had  been 
struck,  the  flocks  were  collected  together,  the  donkeys 
were  half  loaded,  and  aU,  men  and  women,  were 
actively  and  busily  engaged,  except  half  a  dozen 
families  who  did  not  show  any  desire  to  leave  me. 
A  few  of  the  Sheikhs  were  hanging  about  the  door  of 
my  court-yard  with  gloomy  expectant  looks,  anxious 
to  learn  my  decision,  and  little  doubting  that,  on 
seeing  the  signs  of  packing,  I  would  at  once  yield. 
However  reasonable  their  demands  might  have  been, 
the  unceremonious  fashion  in  which  they  were  urged 
was  somewhat  repugnant  to  my  feelings.  There  are 
some  bad  characters  in  most  societies,  who,  mis- 
chievous themselves,  contrive  to  lead  others  into 
mischief  J  and  I  was  aware  that  one  or  two  of  the 
chiefe,  who  did  not  work,  but  managed  to  raise 
money  §^m..tty)8e:who  did,  were  the  originators  of 
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the  Bcheme.  I  ordered  my  Cawass  and  the  Bairakdar 
to  seize  them  at  once,  and  then  took  leave  of  those 
who  were  preparing  to  depart.  Their  plans  were  some- 
what disconcerted,  and  they  went  on  sullenly  with 
their  arrangements.  When  at  length  their  prepara- 
tions for  the  march  were  completed,  they  moved  off 
at  a  very  slow  pace,  looking  back  continually,  not 
believing  it  possible  that  I  would  obstinately  persist 
in  my  determination  to  refuse  a  compromise.  As  a  last 
attempt  a  deputation  of  one  or  two  Sheikhs  came  to 
express  a  disinterested  anxiety  for  my  safety  should 
the  Jebour  leave  the  country.  I  did  my  best  to  quiet 
their  alarms  by  employing  the  Tiyari  to  put  my  pre- 
mises into  a  state  of  defence,  and  to  reopen  all  the 
loop-holes,  which  Ibrahim  Agha  had  industriously 
made  in  the  walls  surrounding  my  dwelling,  when 
they  had  been  first  built.  Defeated  in  all  their  endea- 
vours to  make  me  sensible  of  the  danger  of  my  posi- 
tion, they  walked  sulkily  off  to  join  their  companions, 
who  took  care  to  encamp  for  the  night  within  sight  of 
the  village. 

Many  families,  however,  refusing  to  desert  me, 
pitched  their  tents  under  the  walls  of  my  house. 
The  wives,  too,  of  those  who  were  going,  had  been 
to  me,  sobbing  and  weeping,  protesting  that  the  men, 
although  anxious  to  remain,  were  afraid  to  disobey 
their  Sheikhs. 

The  tents  of  the  Abou  Salman  were  still  within 
reach,  and  I  despatched  a  horseman,  without  delay,  to 
Sheikh  Abd-ur-rahman  with  a  note,  acquainting  him 
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with  what  had  occurred,  and  requesting  him  to  send 
me  some  of  his  Araha  to  assist  in  emharking  the 
bull.  There  was  a  rival  tribe  of  the  Jeboup  encMnp- 
ing  at  some  distance  from  Nimroud,  and  I  also  offered 
them  work. 

In  the  evening,  Abd-ur-rahman,  followed  by  a  party 
of  horsemen,  came  to  Nimroud.  He  undertook  at 
once  to  furnish  me  with  as  many  men  as- 1  might 
require  to  place  the  sculptures  on  the  rafts,  and  sent 
orders  to  his  people  to  delay  their  projected  march. 

Next  morning,  when  the  Jebour  perceived  a  large 
body  of  the  Abou  Salman  advancing  towards  Nim- 
roud, they  repented  themselves  of  their  manoeuvre, 
and  returned  in  a  body  to  offer  their  services  on  any 
terms  that  I  might  think  fit  to  propose.  But  I  was 
well  able  to  do  without  them,  and  wished  to  convince 
tiiem,  that  the  method  they  had  chosen  to  put  for- 
ward their  demands  was  neither  rational,  nor  likely 
to  prove  successful.  I  refused,  therefore,  to  haten 
to  any  overtures,  and  commenced  my  preparations 
for  embarking  the  lion  and  bull  with  the  aid  of  the 
Chaldieans,  the  Abou  Salman,  and  such  of  my  Arab 
workmen  as  had  remained  with  mc. 

The  beams  of  poplar  wood,  forming  an  inclined 
plane  from  beneath  the  sculptures  to  the  rafts, 
were  first  well  greased.  A  raft,  supported  by  six 
hundred  skins,  having  been  brought  to  the  river 
bank,  opposite  the  bull,  the  wedges  were  removed 
from  under  the  sculpture,  which  immediately  alided 
down  into  its  place.  The  only  difficulty  was  to  pre- 
vent .its  descending  too  rapidly,  and  bursting  the 
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sMns  by  the  sudden  pressure.  The  Arabs  checked 
it  by  ropes,  and  it  was  placed  without  any  accident. 
The  lion  was  then  embarked  in  the  same  way,  and 
with  equal  success,  upon  a  second  raft  of  the  same 
size  as  the  first ;  in  a  few  hours  the  two  sculptures 
were  properly  secured,  and  before  night  they  were 
ready  to  float  do\vn  the  river  to  Busrah. 

Many  slabs,  iDcludiug  the  large  bas-reliefs  of  the 
king  on  his  throne,  between  the  eunuchs  and  winged 
figures  which  formed  the  end  of  chamber  G,  the 
altar-piece  in  chamber  B,  and  above  thirty  cases  con- 
taining small  objects  discovered  in  the  ruins,  were 
placed  on  the  rafts  with  the  lion  and  bull. 

After  the  labours  of  the  day  were  over,  sheep  were 
slaughtered  for  the  entertainment  of  Abd-ur-rahman's 
Arabs,  and  for  those  who  had  helped  in  the  embark- 
ation of  the  sculptures.  The  Abou  Salman  returned 
to  their  tents  after  dark.  Abd-ur-rahman  took  leave 
of  me,  and  we  did  not  meet  again ;  the  next  day  he 
continued  his  march  towards  the  district  of  Jezirah. 
I  heard  of  him  on  my  journey  to  Constantinople ;  the 
Kurds  by  the  road  complaining  that  his  tribe  were 
making  up  the  number  of  their  flocks,  by  appropri- 
ating  the  stray  sheep  of  their  neighbours.  I  had 
seen  much  of  the  Sheikh  during  my  residence  at 
Nimroud ;  and  although,  like  all  Arabs,  he  was  not 
averse  to  ask  for  what  he  thought  there  might  be  a 
remote  chance  of  getting  by  a  little  importunity, 
he  was,  on  the  whole,  a  very  friendly  and  useful 
ally. 

On  the  morning  of  the  22d,  all  the  sculptures  haying 
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been  embarked,  I  gave  two  sheep  to  the  rafitmen  to  be 
slain  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  as  a  sacrifice  to  ensure 
the  success  of  the  undertaking.  The  carcaMes  were 
distributed,  as  is  proper  on  such  occasions,  amongst 
the  poor.  A  third  sheep  was  reserved  for  a  pro- 
pitiatory offering,  to  be  immolated  at  the  tomb  of 
Sultan  Abd- Allah.  This  saint  still  appears  to  inter- 
fere considerably  with  the  navigation  of  the  Tigris,  and 
had  closed  the  further  ascent  of  the  river  against  the 
infidel  crew  of  the  Frank  steamer  the  "  Euphrates," 
because  they  had  neglected  to  make  the  customary 
sacrifice.  All  ceremonies  having  been  duly  performed, 
Mullah  Ali  kissed  my  hand,  placed  himself  on  one  of 
the  rafts,  and  slowly  floated,  with  the  cargo  under  his 
charge,  down  the  stream.* 

I  watched  the  rafts,  until  they  disappeared  be- 
hind a  projecting  bank  forming  a  distant  reach  of 


*  It  is  not  improbalile  tliat  the  great  obelUk  wbicb,  according  to 
Diodorua  Siculus  (lib.  ii.  c.  1.),  was  brought  to  Babjlon  from  Artneoia 
l>7  Semiraiois,  was  floated  down  on  rails  supported  by  skins,  in  the  same 
way  that  I  transported  the  sculptures  of  Nineveh  to  Busrah.  It  was  130 
feet  in  height,  and  2S  feet  square  at  the  base ;  being  cut  oat  of  the  solid 
rock,  it  must  coneequentlj,  if  the  account  be  not  a  little  exaggerated, 
have  I>een  of  prodigious  weight.  The  principal  difficulty  might  probably 
appear  to  have  been  to  place  it  on  the  raft ;  but  this  could  have  been 
accomplished  by  a  simple  method  —  by  putting  the  beams  forming  the 
frame-work  of  wood,  and  fastening  the  ^na  under  the  obelisk,  in  some 
dtj  place,  which  would  be  orerflowed  during  the  periodical  floods.  When 
the  water  be^an  to  rise,  by  gradually  removing  the  earth  from  beneath 
the  skins,  tbey  could  easily  be  filled  with  air;  and  when  the  stream  had 
reached  the  raft  they  would  lift  up  the  obelisk,  which  could  then  be 
floated  into  the  centre  of  the  river.  I  should  have  adopted  this  method 
of  moving  the  larger  lions  and  bulls,  had  I  been  required  to  send  them  to 
Busrah  withont  being  provided  with  any  mechanical  contrivance  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  embark  snch  luge  weights  by  a  simple  procen. 
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the  river.  I  could  not  forbear  musing  upon  the 
strange  destiny  of  their  burdens ;  which,  after  adorn- 
ing the  palacM  of  the  Assyrian  Mugs,  the  objects  of 
the  wonder,  and  may  be  the  worship,  of  thousands, 
had  been  buried  unknown  for  centuries  beneath  a  soil 
trodden  by  Persians  under  Cyrus,  by  Greeks  under 
Alexander,  and  by  Arabs  under  the  first  successors 
of  their  prophet.  They  were  now  to  visit  In<Ma,  to 
cross  the  most  distant  seas  of  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere, and  to  be  finally  placed  in  a  British  Museum. 
Who  can  venture  to  foretell  how  their  strange  career 
will  end? 

I  had  scarcely  returned  to  the  village,  when  a 
party  of  the  refractory  Jebour  presented  themselves. 
They  were  now  lavish  in  professions  of  regret  for 
what  had  occurred,  and  in  promises  for  the  future, 
in  case  they  were  again  employed.  They  laid  the 
blame  of  their  misconduct  upon  their  Sheikhs,  and 
offered  to  return  at  once  to  their  work,  for  any 
amount  of  wages  I  might  think  proper  to  give  them. 
The  excavations  at  Nimroud  were  almost  brought  to 
a  close,  and  I  had  no  longer  any  need  of  a  large  body 
of  workmen.  Choosing,  therefore,  the  most  active 
and  well-disposed  amongst  those  who  had  been  in  my 
service,  I  ordered  a  little  summary  punishment  to  be 
inflicted  upon  the  captive  SKeikhs,  who  had  been  the 
cause  of  the  mischief,  and  then  sent  them  away  with 
the  rest  of  the  tribe. 

After  the  departure  of  the  Abou  Salman,  the 
plain  of  Nimroud  was  a  complete  desert.  The  visits 
of  armed  parties  of  Arabs  became  daily  more  fre- 
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quent,  and  we  often  watched  them  from  the  mound, 
as  they  rode  towards  the  hills  in  search  of  pillage, 
or  returned  from  their  expeditions  dii™g  the  plun- 
dered flocks  and  cattle  before  them.  We  were  still 
too  strong  to  fear  the  Bedouins;  bat  I  was  com- 
pelled to  put  my  house  into  a  complete  state  of 
defence,  and  to  keep  patrols  round  my  premises 
during  the  night  to  avoid  surprise.  The  Jebour 
were  exposed  to  constant  losses,  in  the  way  of  don- 
keys or  tent  furniture,  as  the  country  was  infested 
by  petty  thieves,  who  issued  from  their  hiding- 
places,  and  wandered  to  and  fro,  like  jackals,  after 
dark.  Nothing  was  too  small  or  worthless  to  escape 
their  notice.  I  was  roused  almost  nightly  by 
shoutings  and  the  discharge  of  firearms,  when  the 
whole  encampment  was  thrown  into  commotion  at 
the  disappearance  of  a  copper  pot  or  an  old  grain 
sack.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  escape  their  depre- 
dations. 

The  fears  of  my  Jebour  increased  with  the  num- 
ber of  the  plundering  partis,  and  at  last,  when  a 
small  Arab  settlement,  within  sight  of  Nimroud,  was 
attacked  by  a  band  of  Aneyza  horsemen,  who  mur- 
dered several  of  the  inhabitants,  and  carried  away 
all  the  sheep  and  cattle,  the  workmen  protested  in 
a  body  against  any  further  residence  in  so  dan- 
gerous a  vicinity.  I  found  that  it  would  not  be 
much  longer  possible  to  keep  them  together,  and  I 
determined,  therefore,  to  bring  the  excavations  to 
an  end. 
■  After  the  departure  of  the  lion  and  bull,  I  opened, 
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in  the  high  conical  moucd  or  pyramid,  a  very  deep 
trench,  or  rather  well,  which  reached  nearly  to  the 
natural  platform  of  river  deposits,  forming  the  hase 
of  the  artificial  structure.  The  whole  mass  was 
built  of  sun-dried  bricks.  There  were  no  remains 
of  stone  or  alabaster,  nor  indeed  even  of  baked 
bricks,  except  in  the  thin  outer  coating  of  earth  and 
rubbish  which  had  accumulated  over  the  unbaked 
bricks.  As  to  the  use  to  which  this  pyramid  was 
applied,  I  can  only  conjecture  that,  being  originally 
cased  with  stone  or  coloured  baked  bricks,  it  may 
have  been  raised  over  the  tomb  of  some  monarch ;  or 
may  have  served  as  an  ornament,  marking  the  Bite 
of  the  city  from  afar ;  or  that  it  was  intended  as  a 
watch-tower.  It  was  opened  on  two  sides,  the 
trenches  being  carried  completely  into  the  centre: 
but  no  entrance,  nor  any  traces  of  an  interior  chamber 
were  found.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  on  a  more 
complete  and  extended  examination  than  I  was  able 
to  attempt,  some  dbcovery  of  great  interest  might  be 
made,  and  that  this  may  prove  to  be  the  very  pyramid, 
raised  above  the  remains  of  the  founder  of  the  city, 
by  the  Assyrian  Queen — the  "busta  Nini"  under 
which  may  still  be  some  traces  of  the  sepulchre  of 
the  great  king.  Although  the  sides  of  this  high 
conical  mound  have  been  worn  away  and  rounded, 
it  is  evident  that  its  original  shape  was  pyramidical. 
As  soon  as  the  outer  covering,  whether  of  stone  or 
of  baked  bricks,  had  fallen  off,  or  had  been  re- 
moved,  the  structure  of  unbaked  bricks  would  rapidly 
decay,  and  would  naturally  assume  its  present  form. 
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That  it  was  not  at  any  period  hollow,  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  To  examine  it  completely,  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  any  remains  exist  beneath  it, 
would  be  a  labour  requiring  considerable  time  and 
expense. 

On  the  edge  of  the  ravine,  to  the  north  of  cham- 
ber B*,  I  discovered  two  enormous  winged  bulls, 
about  seventeen  feet  in  height,  which  had  fallen  from 
their  places.  They  did  not  form  an  entrance,  but 
each  one  stood  alone,  adjoining  the  great  slabs 
with  the  colossal  winged  figures  in  chambers  D, 
and  E.  I  was  unable  to  raise  them,  and  the  sculp- 
tured  face  of  the  slab  was  downwards.  They  had 
evidently  been  long  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  and 
the  heads  had  been  greatly  injured. 

I  now  commenced  covering  with  earth  those  parts 
of  the  ruins  which  still  remained  exposed,  according 
to  the  instructions  I  had  received  from  the  Trustees  of 
the  British  Museum.  Had  the  numerous  sculptures 
been  left,  without  any  precaution  being  taken  to 
preserve  them,  they  would  have  suffered,  not  only 
from  the  effects  of  the  atmosphere,  but  from  the 
spears  and  clubs  of  the  Arabs,  who  are  always  ready 
to  knock  out  the  eyes,  and  to  otherwise  disfigure,  the 
idols,  of  the  unbelievers.  The  rubbish  and  earth  re- 
moved on  opening  the  building,  was  accordingly 
brought  back  in  baskets,  thrown  into  the  chambers, 
and  heaped  over  the  slabs  until  the  whole  was  again 
covered  over. 
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But  before  leaving  Nimroud  and  reburying  its 
palaces,  I  would  wish  to  lead  the  reader  once  more 
through  the  ruins  of  the  principal  edifice,  and  to 
convey  as  distinct  an  idea  as  I  am  able  of  the  excavated 
halls,  and  chambers,  as  they  appeared  when  fully  ex- 
plored. Let  us  imagine  ourselves  issuing  from  my 
tent  near  the  village  in  the  plain.  On  approaching 
the  mound,  not  a  trace  of  building  can  be  perceived, 
except  a  small  mud  hut  covered  with  reeds,  erected 
for  the  accommodation  of  my  Chaldaean  workmen. 
We  ascend  this  artificial  hill,  but  still  see  no  ruins, 
not  a  stone  protruding  from  the  soil.  There  is  only 
a  broad  level  platform  before  us,  perhaps  covered  with 
a  luxuriant  crop  of  barley,  or  may  be  yellow  and 
parched,  without  a  blade  of  vegetation,  except  here 
and  there  a  scanty  tuft  of  camel-thorn.  Low  black 
heaps,  surrounded  by  brushwood  and  dried  grass,  a 
thin  column  of  smoke  issuing  from  the  midst  of  them, 
are  scattered  here  and  there.  These  are  the  tents 
of  the  Arabs ;  and  a  few  miserable  old  women  are 
groping  about  them,  picking  up  camel's-dung  or  dry 
twigs.  One  or  two  girls,  with  firm  step  and  erect 
carriage,  are  just  reaching  the  top  of  the  mound, 
with  the  water-jar  on  their  shoulders,  or  a  bundle  of 
brushwood  on  their  heads.  On  all  sides  of  us,  ap- 
parently  issuing  from  underground,  are  long  Hues 
of  wild-looking  beings,  with  dishevelled  hair,  their 
limbs  only  half  concealed  by  a  short  loose  shirt,  some 
jumping  and  capering,  and  all  hurrying  to  and  fro 
shouting  bke  madmen.  Each  one  carries  a  basket, 
and  as  he  reaches  the  edge  of  the  mound,  or  some 
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convenient  spot  near,  empties  its  contents,  nusing  at 
the  same  time  a  cloud  of  dust.  He  then  returns  at 
the  top  of  bis  speed,  dancing  and  yelling  as  before, 
and  flourishing  his  basket  over  his  bead;  again  he 
suddenly  disappears  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  from 
whence  he  emerged.  These  are  the  workmen  em- 
ployed in  removing  the  rubbish  from  the  ruins. 

We  will  descend  into  the  principal  trench,  by  a 
flight  of  steps  rudely  cut  into  the  earth,  near  the 
western  face  of  the  mound.  As  we  approach  it,  we 
jlnd  a  party  of  Arabs  bending  on  their  knees,  and  in- 
tently gazing  at  something  beneath  them.  Each  holds 
his  long  spear,  tufted  with  ostrich  feathers,  in  one 
hand ;  and  in  the  other  the  halter  of  his  mare,  which 
stands  patiently  behind  him.  The  party  consists  of 
a  Bedouin  Sheikh  from  the  desert,  and  his  followers; 
who,  having  beard  strange  reports  of  the  wonders  of 
Nimroud,  have  made  several  days'  journey  to  remove 
their  doubts  and  satisfy  their  curiosity.  He  rises  as 
he  hears  us  approach,  and  if  we  wish  to  escape  the 
embrace  of  a  very  dirty  stranger,  we  had  better  at 
once  hurry  into  the  trenches. 

We  descend  about  twenty  feet,  and  suddenly  find 
ourselves  between  a  pair  of  colossal  lions,  winged 
and  human-headed,  forming  a  portal.  I  have  already 
described  my  feelings  when  gazing  for  the  first  time 
on  these  majestic  figures.  Those  of  the  reader  would 
probably  be  the  same,  particularly  if  caused  by 
the  reflection,  that  before  those  wonderful  forms 
Ezekiel,  Jonah,  and  others  of  the  prophets  stood, 
and  Sennacherib  bowed;   that  even  the  patriarch 
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Abraham  himself  may  possibly  have  looked  upon 
them. 

In  the  subterraneous  labyrinth  which  we  have 
reached,  aU  is  bustle  and  confusion.  Arabs  are  run- 
ning about  in  different  directions;  some  bearing 
baskets  filled  with  earth,  others  carrying  the  water- 
jars  to  their  companions.  The  Chaldeeans  or  Tiyari, 
in  their  striped  dresses  and  curious  conical  caj^, 
are  digging  with  picks  into  the  tenacious  earth, 
raising  a  dense  cloud  of  fine  dust  at  every  stroke. 
The  wild  strains  of  Kurdish  music  may  be  heard 
occasionally  issuing  from  some  distant  part  of  the 
ruins,  and  if  they  are  caught  by  the  parties  at 
work,  the  Arabs  join  their  voices  in  chorus,  raise 
the  war-cry,  and  labour  with  renewed  energy. 
Leaving  behind  us  a  small  chamber,  in  which 
the  sculptures  are  distinguished  by  a  want  of  finish 
in  the  execution,  and  considerable  rudeness  in  the 
design  of  the  ornaments,  we  issue  from  between 
the  winged  lions,  and  enter  the  remains  of  the  prin- 
cipal hall.  On  both  sides  of  us  are  sculptured  gi- 
gantic winged  figures ;  some  with  the  heads  of  eagles, 
others  entirely  human,  and  carrying  mysterious  sym- 
bols in  their  hands.  To  the  left  is  another  portal, 
also  formed  by  winged  lions.  One  of  them  has, 
however,  fallen  across  the  entrance,  and  there  ia  just 
room  to  creep  beneath  it.  Beyond  this  portal  is  a 
winged  figure,  and  two  slabs  with  bas-reliefs;  but 
they  have  been  so  much  injured  that  we  can  scarcely 
trace  the  subject  upon  them.  Further  on  there  are 
no  traces  of  wall,  although  a  deep  trench  has  been 
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opened.  Tbe  opposite  side  of  the  hall  has  also  dis- 
appeared, and  we  only  see  a  high  wall  of  earth.  On 
examining  it  attentively,  we  can  detect  the  marks 
of  masonry;  and  we  soon  find  that  it  is  a  solid 
structure  built  of  bricks  of  unbaked  clay,  now  of  the 
same  colour  as  the  surrounding  soil,  and  scarcely  to 
be  distinguished  from  it. 

The  slabs  of  alabaster,  faUen  from  their  original 
position,  have,  however,  been  raised ;  and  we  tread  in 
the  midst  of  a  maze  of  small  bas-reliefs,  representing 
chariots,  horsemen,  battles,  and  sieges.  Perhaps  the 
workmen  are  about  to  raise  a  slab  for  the  first  time ; 
and  we  watch,  with  eager  curiosity,  what  new  event 
of  Assyrian  history,  or  what  unknown  custom  or  re- 
ligious ceremony,  may  be  illustrated  by  the  sculpture 
beneath. 

Having  walked  about  one  hundred  feet  amongst 
these  scattered  monuments  of  ancient  history  and  art, 
we  reach  another  door-way,  formed  by  gigantic  winged 
bulls  in  yellow  limestone.  One  is  still  entire ;  but  its 
companion  has  fallen,  and  is  broken  into  several  pieces 
— the  great  human  head  is  at  our  feet. 

We  pass  on  without  turning  into  the  part  of  the 
building  to  which  this  portal  leads.  Beyond  it  we 
see  another  winged  figure,  holding  a  graceful  flower 
in  its  hand,  and  apparently  presenting  it  as  an  ofier- 
ing  to  the  winged  bull.  Adjoining  this  sculpture 
we  find  eight  fine  bas-reliefs.  There  is  the  king, 
hunting,  and  triumphing  over,  the  lion  and  wild 
bull ;  and  the  siege  of  the  castle,  with  the  battering- 
ram.     We  have  now  reached  the  end  of  the  hall,  and 
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find  before  us  an  elaborate  and  beautiful  sculpture, 
representing  two  kings,  standing  beneath  the  emblem 
of  the  supreme  deity,  and  attended  bj  winged  figures. 
Between  them  is  the  sacred  tree.  In  front  of  this 
bas-relief  is  the  great  stone  platform,  upon  which, 
in  days  of  old,  may  have  been  placed  the  throne  of 
the  Assyrian  monarch,  when  he  received  his  captive 
enemies,  or  his  courtiers. 

To  the  left  of  us  is  a  fourth  outlet  from  the  hall, 
formed  by  another  pair  of  lions.  We  issue  from 
between  them,  and  find  ourselves  on  the  edge  of  a 
deep  ravine,  to  the  north  of  which  rises,  high  above 
us,  the  lofty  pyramid.  Figures  of  captives  bearing 
objects  of  tribute, — ear-rings,  bracelets,  and  mon- 
keys,— may  be  seen  on  walls  near  this  ravine ;  and 
two  enormous  bulls,  and  two  winged  figures  above 
fourteen  feet  high,  are  lying  on  its  very  edge. 

As  the  ravine  bounds  the  ruins  on  this  side,  we 
must  return  to  the  yellow  bulls.  Passing  through 
the  entrance  formed  by  them,  we  enter  a  large  cham- 
ber surrounded  by  eagle-headed  figures :  at  one  end 
of  it  is  a  doorway  guarded  by  two  priests  or  divi- 
nities, and  in  the  centre  another  portal  with  winged 
bulls.  Whichever  way  we  turn,  we  find  ourselves 
in  the  midst  of  a  nest  of  rooms ;  and  without  an 
acquaintance  with  the  intricacies  of  the  place,  we 
should  soon  lose  ourselves  in  this  labyrinth.  The 
accumulated  rubbish  being  generally  left  in  the 
centre  of  the  chambers,  the  whole  excavation  con- 
aiats  of  a  number  of  narrow  passages,  panelled  on 
one  side  with  slabs  of  alabaster ;  and  shut  in  on  the 
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Other  by  a  high  wall  of  earth,  half  buried  in  which 
may  here  and  there  be  seen  a  broken  vase,  or  a  brick 
painted  with  brilliant  colours.  We  may  wander 
through  these  galleries  for  an  hour  or  two,  examin- 
ing the  marvellous  sculptures,  or  the  numerous 
inscriptions  that  surround  ua.  Here  we  meet  long 
rows  of  kings,  attended  by  their  eunuchs  and  priesta, 
—  there  lines  of  winged  figures,  carrying  fir-conea 
and  religious  emblems,  and  seemingly  in  adoration 
before  the  mystic  tree.  Other  entrances,  formed 
by  winged  lions  and  bulls,  lead  us  into  new  cham' 
bers.  In  every  one  of  them  are  fresh  objects  of 
curiosity  and  surprise.  At  length,  wearied,  we  issue 
from  the  buried  edifice  by  a  trench  on  the  opposite 
side  to  that  by  which  we  entered,  and  find  ourselves 
again  upon  the  naked  platform.  We  look  around  in 
vain  for  any  traces  of  the  wonderful  remains  we  have 
just  seen,  and  are  half  inclined  to  believe  that  we 
have  dreamed  a  dream,  or  have  been  listening  to 
some  tale  of  Eastern  romance. 

Some,  who  may  hereafter  tread  on  the  spot  when 
the  grass  again  grows  over  the  ruins  of  the  Assyrian 
palaces,  may  indeed  suspect  that  I  have  been  relating 
a  vision. 
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SXCA.TA1TONS     PLAHNED    AT    KODTUNJIK,  —  LEAVE     HIHROUD.  — 
HEUOTE  TO  HOSDL. BISCOVBBT  OF  A  BDILDINO   IN   KODYCNJIK. 

—  BAS-RBLIEPS. — QENERAL    DE3CKIPT10H    OF  THE   SCCLPTDBEa. 

—  EXCAYATIONS   CARBIED  ON    BY  UB.  BOSS.  —  HIS    DISC0V£B:E3. 

—  BAS-RELIEFS.  —  A  SGULPTOBED  SLAB  AND  SARCOPHAGUa.  — 
PKEPABATtONS  FOB  XT  RETDBN  TO  CON3TA!iTIN0FLB.  —  LEAVE 
MOSUL. 

The  chambers  at  Nimroud  had  been  filled  up  with 
earth,  and  the  sculptures  thus  preserved  from  injury. 
The  surrounding  country  became  daily  more  danger- 
ous from  the  incursions  of  the  Arabs  of  the  desert, 
who  now  began  to  encamp  even  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Tigris.  It  was  time,  therefore,  to  leave  the  village. 
As  a  small  sum  of  money  still  remained  at  my  disposal, 
I  proposed  to  devote  it  to  an  examination  of  the  ruins 
opposite  Mosul ;  particularly  of  the  great  mound  of 
Kouyunjik.  Although  excavations  on  a  small  scale 
had  already  been  made  there,  I  had  not  hitherto  had 
time  to  superintend  them  myself,  and  in  such  re- 
searches the  natives  of  the  country  cannot  be  trusted. 
It  is  well  known  that  almost  since  the  fall  of  the 
Assyrian  empire,  a  city  of  some  extent,  representing 
the  ancient  Nineveh,  although  no  longer  the  seat  of 
government,  nor  a  place  of  great  importance,  has 
stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  in  this  part  of  its 
course.  The  modern  city  may  not  have  been  built 
above  the  ruins  of  the  ancient ;  but  it  certainly  rose 
in  their  immediate  vicinity,  either  to  the  east  of  the 
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river,  or  to  the  west,  as  the  modern  Mosul.  The 
alabaster  slabs,  which  had  once  lined  the  walU  of 
the  old  palaces,  and  still  remained  concealed  within 
mounds,  had  been  frequently  exposed  by  accident 
or  by  design.  Those  who  were  settling  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, soon  found  that  the  ruins  offered  an 
inexhaustible  mine  of  building  materials.  Tbe  ala- 
baster was  dug  out  to  be  either  used  entire  in  the 
construction  of  houses,  or  to  be  burnt  for  lime.  A 
few  years  ago  a  bas-relief  had  been  discovered  in  one 
part  of  the  ruins,  during  a  search  after  stones  for  the 
erection  of  a  bridge  across  the  Tigris.  Tbe  removal 
of  slabs,  and  the  destruction  of  sculptures,  for  similar 
purposes,  may  have  been  going  on  for  centuries. 
There  was,  therefore,  good  reason  to  doubt  whether 
any  edifice,  even  in  an  imperfect  state,  still  existed  in 
Kouyunjik.  I  knew  that  under  the  village,  containing 
the  tomb  of  the  prophet  Jonah,  there  were  remains  of 
considerable  importance,  probably  as  entire  as  those 
discovered  at  Nimroud.  They  owe  their  preservation 
to  the  existence,  from  a  very  remote  period,  of  the 
tomb  and  village  above  them.  Portions  of  sculpture 
and  inscriptions  had  frequently  been  found,  when  the 
inhabitants  of  the  place  had  dug  the  foundations  of 
their  dwellings.  Bat  the  prejudices  of  the  people 
of  Mosul  forbade  any  attempt  to  explore  a  spot  so 
venerated  for  its  sanctity. 

The  edifices  at  Nimroud,  being  far  distant  from 
any  large  town,  when  once  buried  were  not  dis- 
turbed. It  does  not  appear  that  after  the  fall  of  the 
Empire  any  place  of  importance  rose  near  them. 
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except  Selamiyab,  which  is  now  but  an  insignificant 
village,  although  it  may  formerly  have  been  a  small 
market  town.  It  Is  three  miles  from  the  mound,  and 
there  are  no  remains  near  it  to  ehow  that,  at  any 
time  since  the  Assyrian  period,  it  attained  a  consider- 
able size.  It  may,  consequently,  be  inferred  that  the 
great  mound  of  Niraroud  has  never  been  opened, 
and  its  contents  carried  away  for  building  purposes, 
since  the  destruction  of  the  latest  palace ;  except,  as 
it  has  already  been  mentioned,  when  a  Pasha  of 
Mosul  endeavoured  to  remove  one  or  two  slabs  to 
repair  the  tomb  of  a  Mussulman  saint. 

By  the  middle  of  May,  I  had  finished  my  work  at 
Kimroud.  My  house  was  dismantled.  The  windows 
and  doors  which  had  been  temporarily  fitted  up,  were 
taken  out;  and,  with  the  little  furniture  that  had 
been  collected  together,  were  placed  on  the  backs  of 
donkeys  and  camels  to  be  carried  to  the  town.  The 
Arabs  struck  their  tents  and  commenced  their  march 
I  remained  behind  until  every  one  had  left,  and  then 
turned  my  back  upon  the  deserted  village.  We  were 
the  last  to  quit  the  plains  of  Nimruud ;  and,  indeed, 
nearly  the  whole  country  to  the  south  of  Mosul,  as  far 
as  the  Zab,  became,  after  our  departure,  a  wilderness. 

Halfway  between  Mosul  and  Nimroud  the  road 
crosses  a  low  hill.  From  its  crest,  both  the  town 
and  the  ruins  are  visible.  On  one  side,  in  the  dis- 
tance, rises  the  pyramid,  in  the  midst  of  the  broad 
plain  of  the  Jaif ;  and  on  the  other  may  be  faintly 
distinguished  the  great  artificial  mound  of  Kouyunjik, 
and  the  surrounding  remains.     The  leaning  minaret 
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of  the  old  mosque  of  Mosul,  may  also  be  aeen  spring- 
ing above  the  dark  pat«h  which  marks  the  site  of 
the  town.  The  river  can  be  traced  for  many  miles, 
winding  in  the  midst  of  the  plain,  suddenly  losing 
itself  amongst  low  hills,  and  again  emerging  into  the 
level  country.  The  whole  space  over  which  the  eye 
ranges  from  this  spot,  was  probably  once  covered 
with  the  buildings  and  gardens  of  the  Assyrian 
capital — that  great  city  of  three  days'  journey.  At 
an  earlier  period,  that  distant  pyramid  directed  the 
traveller  from  afer  to  Nineveh,  when  the  limits  of 
the  city  were  small.  It  was  then  one  of  those  pri- 
mitive settlements  which,  for  the  first  time,  had 
been  formed  by  the  congregated  habitations  of  men. 
To  me,  of  course,  the  long  dark  line  of  mounds 
in  the  distance  were  objects  of  deep  interest.  I 
reined  up  my  horse  to  look  upon  them  for  the  last 
time — for  from  no  other  part  of  the  road  are  they 
visible — and  then  galloped  on  towards  Mosul. 

In  excavating  at  Kouyunjik,  I  pursued  the  plan 
I  had  adopted  at  Nimroud.  I  resided  in  the  town. 
The  Arabs  pitched  their  tents  on  the  summit  of  the 
mound,  at  the  entrances  to  the  trenches.  The  Tiyari 
encamped  at  its  foot,  on  the  banks  of  the  Khausser,  the 
small  stream  which  flows  through  the  ruins.  Here  the 
men  and  women  found  a  convenient  place  for  their 
constant  ablutions.  They  were  still  obliged,  however, 
to  fetch  water,  when  required  for  other  purposes, 
from  the  Tigris ;  that  from  the  Khausser  being  con- 
sidered heavy  and  unwholesome.  It  is  rarely  drunk 
by  those  who  live  near  the  stream,  if  other  water  can 
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be  obtained  from  wells,  or  even  from  natural  pooU 
formed  by  the  rain.  The  nearneaa  of  the  ruins  to  Mosul 
enabled  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  to  gratify  their 
curiosity  by  a  constant  inspection  of  my  proceedings; 
and  a  great  crowd  of  gaping  Mussulmans  and  Chris- 
tians was  continually  gathered  round  the  trenches.  I 
rode  to  the  mound  early  every  morning,  and  remained 
there  during  the  day. 

The  French  consul  bad  carried  on  his  excavations 
for  some  time  at  Kouyunjik,  without  finding  any 
traces  of  building.  He  was  satisfied  with  digging 
pits  or  wells,  a  few  ieet  deep,  and  then  renouncing 
the  attempt,  if  no  sculptures  or  inscriptions  were  un* 
covered.  By  excavating  in  this  desultory  manner,  if 
any  remains  of  building  existed  under  ground,  their 
discovery  would  be  a  mere  chance.  An  acquaintance 
with  the  nature  and  position-of  the  ancient  edifices  of 
Assyria,  will  at  once  suggest  the  proper  method  of 
examining  the  mounds  which  enclose  them.  The 
Assyrians,  when  about  to  build  a  palace  or  public 
edifice,  appear  to  have  first  constructed  a  platform,  or 
solid  compact  mass  of  sun-dried  bricks,  about  thirty 
or  forty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain.  Upon  it 
they  raised  the  monument.  When  the  building  was 
destroyed,  its  ruins,  already  half  buried  by  the 
falling  in  of  the  upper  walls  and  roof,  remained  of 
course  on  the  platform;  and  were  in  process  of  time 
completely  covered  up  by  the  dust  and  sand,  carried 
about  by  the  hot  winds  of  summer.  Consequently, 
in  digging  for  remains,  the  first  step  is  to  search  the 
platform  of  sun-dried  bricks.  When  this  is  discovered. 
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the  trenches  must  be  opened  to  the  level  of  it,  and 
not  deeper ;  they  should  then  be  continued  in  oppo- 
site directions,  care  being  always  taken  to  keep  along 
the  platform.  By  these  means,  if  there  be  any  ruins 
they  must  necessarily  be  discovered,  supposing  the 
trenches  to  be  long  enough ;  for  the  chambers  of  the 
Assyrian  edifices  are  generally  narrow,  and  their 
walls,  or  the  slabs  which  cased  them  if  fallen,  must 
sooner  or  later  be  reached. 

At  Kouyunjik,  the  accumulation  of  rubbish  and 
earth  was  very  considerable,  and  trenches  were  dug 
to  the  depth  of  twenty  feet,  before  the  platform  of 
unbaked  bricks  was  discovered.  Before  beginning 
the  excavations,  I  carefully  examined  all  parts  of  the 
mound,  to  ascertain  where  remains  of  buildings  might 
most  probably  exist  j  and  at  length  decided  upon" con- 
tinuing my  researches  where  I  had  commenced  them 
last  summer,  near  the  south-west  comer. 

The  workmen  had  been  digging  for  several  days 
without  finding  any  other  remains  than  fragments  of 
calcined  alabaster,  sufficient,  however,  to  encourage 
me  to  persevere  in  the  examination  of  this  part  of  the 
ruins.  One  morning  as  I  was  in  Mosul,  two  Arab 
women  came  to  me,  and  announced  that  sculptures 
had  been  discovered.  They  had  hurried  from  the 
mounds  as  soon  as  the  first  slab  had  been  exposed  to 
view  J  and  blowing  up  the  skins,  which  they  always 
carry  about  with  them,  had  swam  upon  them  across 
the  river.  They  had  scarcely  received  the  present 
claimed  in  the  East  by  the  bearers  of  good  tidings, 
and  the  expectation  of  which  had  led  to  the  display 
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of  80  much  eagerness,  than  one  of  my  overseers,  who 
was  generally  known  from  his  corpulence  as  Toma 
Shishraan,  or  fat  Toma,  made  his  appearance,  breath- 
less from  his  exertions.  He  had  hurried  as  fast  as  his 
legs  could  carry  him  over  the  bridge,  to  obtain  the 
reward  carried  oflF,  in  this  instance,  by  the  women. 

I  rode  immediately  to  the  ruins;  and,  on  entering 
the  trenches,  found  that  the  workmen  had  reached  a 
wall,  and  the  remains  of  an  entrance.  The  only  slab 
as  yet  uncovered  had  been  almost  completely  de< 
stroyed  by  fire.  It  stood  on  the  edge  of  a  deep  ravine 
which  ran  far  into  the  southern  side  of  the  mound. 

Aa  the  excavations  of  Kouyunjik  were  carried  on 
in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  those  at  Nimroud,  I 
need  not  trouble  the  reader  with  any  det^Ied  account 
of  my  proceedings.  The  wall  first  discovered  proved 
to  be  the  side  of  a  chamber.  By  following  it  we 
reached  an  entrance  formed  by  winged  bulls,  leading 
into  a  second  hall.  In  a  month  nine  chambers  bad 
been  explored. 

The  palace  had  been  destroyed  by  fire.  The  ala- 
baster slabs  were  almost  reduced  to  lime,  and  many 
of  them  fell  to  pieces  as  soon 'as  uncovered.  The 
places,  which  others  had  occupied,  could  only  be 
traced  by  a  thin  white  deposit,  left  by  the  burnt  ala- 
baster upon  the  wall  of  sun-dried  bricks,  and  having 
the  appearance  of  a  coating  of  plaster. 

In  its  architecture,  the  newly  discovered  edifice 
resembled  the  palaces  of  Nimroud,  and  Ehorsabad. 
The  chambers  were  long  and  narrow.  The  walls 
were  of  unbaked  bricks,  with  a  panelling  of  sculp- 
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tured  slabs.  The  bas-reliefs  were,  however,  much 
larger  in  their  dimensions  than  those  generally  found 
at  Nimroud,  being  about  ten  feet  high,  and  from 
eight  to  nine  feet  wide.  The  winged,  human-headed 
bulls,  forming  the  entrances,  were  from  fourteen  to 
sixteen  feet  square.  The  slabs,  unlike  those  I  had 
hitherto  discovered,  were  not  divided  in  the  centre 
by  bands  of  inscription,  but  were  completely  covered 
with  figures.  The  bas-reliefs  were  greatly  inferior  in 
general  design,  and  in  the  beauty  of  the  details,  to 
those  of  the  earliest  palace  of  Nimroud ;  but  in  many 
parts  they  were  very  carefully  and  minutely  finished  : 
in  this  respect  Kouyunjik  yields  to  no  other  known 
monument  in  Assyria.  The  winged  bulls  resembled 
in  their  head-dress  those  forming  the  portals  in 
the  southern  ruins  at  Nimroud,  and  like  them  they 
had  four  legs.*  In  the  costumes  of  the  warriors, 
and  in  the  trappings  and  caparisons  of  the  horses, 
the  sculptures  were  similar  to  those  of  Khorsabad. 

Inscriptions  were  not  numerous.  They  occurred 
between  the  legs  of  the  winged  bulls,  above  the  head 
of  the  king,  on  bas-reliefs  representing  the  siege  or 
sacking  of  a  city,  and  on  the  backs  of  many  slabs ; 
but  they  were  all  much  defaced,  and  I  had  great 
difficulty  in  copying  even  a  few  characters  from  some 
of  them.  Those  on  the  bulls  were  long,  the  same 
inscription  being  continued  on  the  two  sides  of  an 


*  It  has  alreadj  been  men^oned  that  the  winged  lions  of  the  north- 
nest  palace  at  Nimroud  were  furnished  with  five  legs,  that  the  spectator, 
in  whatever  situation  he  stood,  might  have  a  perfect  front  and  aide  view 
of  the  animal. 
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entrance.  As  four  pairs  of  these  gigantic  figures 
■were  discovered,  each  pair  bearing  nearly  the  same 
inscription,  the  whole  may  be  restored  out  of  the 
fragments  copied.* 

The  name  of  the  king,  occurring  both  on  the  backs 
of  slabs  and  on  bricks,  resembles  that  occupying  the 
second  place  in  the  genealogical  list  in  the  short  In- 
scriptions on  the  bulla  and  lions  of  the  southern,  or 
most  recent,  palace  of  Nimroud.  He  was  the  son  of 
the  builder  of  Khorsabad.  The  comparative  epoch  of 
the  foundation  of  this  edifice  can  thus  be  ascertained, 
and  its  positive  date  will  probably  be  hereafter  de- 
termined. Long  before  the  discovery  of  the  ruins,  I 
had  conjectured,  from  a  hasty  examination  of  a  few 
fragments  of  sculpture  and  inscription  picked  up  on 
the  mound,  that  the  building,  which  once  stood 
there  must  be  referred  to  the  time  of  the  Khorsabad 
king,  or  of  his  Immediate  predecessors  or  successors. 
There  are  certain  peculiarities  in  the  baa-reliefs,  in 
the  ornaments,  and  in  some  of  the  characters  used 
in  the  inscriptions,  which  distinguish  the  sculptures, 
and  connect  them,  at  the  same  time,  with  those  of 
Khorsabad. 

In  the  earth,  above  the  edifice  of  Kouyanjik,  a 
few  earthen  vases  and  fragments  of  pottery  were 
discovered ;  but  no  sarcophagi,  or  tombs  with  human 
remains,  like  those  of  Nimroud  and  Kalah  Sherghat. 
The  foundations  of  buildings,  of  roughly  hewn  atone, 
were  also  found  above  the  Assyrian  ruins.     One  or 

*  It  is  includetl  in  the  uollecl!on  printed  for  the  Trastcea  of  tbe  British 
MnteuiD. 
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two  small  glass  bottles  entire,  and  many  fragments 
of  glass,  were  taken  out  of  the  rubbish;  and  on  the 
floors  of  the  chambers  were  several  small  oblong 
tablets  of  dark  anbaked  clay,  having  a  cuneiform 
inscription  over  the  sides.  Detached  slabs  of  lime- 
stone, covered  with  inscriptions,  were  also  found  in 
the  ruins.* 

I  will  now  describe  the  subjects  of  such  of  the 
sculptures,  as  could  still  be  traced  on  the  walls  of 
the  chambers.  A  continual  reference  to  the  ac- 
companying plan  will  be  necessary,  to  convey  to  the 
reader  an  idea  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
edifice  partly  uncovered. 

The  first  chamber  seen,  on  entering  the  trenches 
from  the  ravine,  was  that  marked  A,  on  the  plan. 
The  two  slabs  which  once  formed  its  entrance  had 
been  almost  entirely  destroyed.  Upon  the  lower  part 
of  them  could  be  distinguished  the  feet  and  claws  of 
an  eagle  or  vulture,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  bas- 
relief,  when  entire,  represented  a  human  figure  with 
the  head  and  extremities  of  a  bird.  The  relief  must 
have  been,  I  think,  even  higher  than  that  of  the  sculp- 
tures of  Khorsabad.  All  the  slabs  within  the  chamber 
had  been  as  much  injured  as  those  at  the  entrance. 
The  upper  part  of  the  wall  had  been  completely  de- 
stroyed; on  the  lower  (about  three  feet  of  which  re- 
mained) could  be  traced  processions  of  warriors,  and 
captives  passing  through  a  thickly-wooded,  moun- 
tainous country;  the  mountains  being  represented,  as 

*  The  greftter  part  of  Uiese  nnill  objocM  are  in  the  Brituh  Mutenm. 
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in  the  bas-reliefs  of  Nimroud,  by  a  network  of  Uoea. 
On  the  fragment  of  a  slab*,  I  could  distinguish  an 
altar  or  tnpod,  with  vessels  of  various  shapes  near  it. 
An  eunuch,  carrying  on  utensil  resembling  a  censer, 
stood  before  the  altar,  f 

The  southern  extremity  of  hall  B,  had  been  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  the  water-duct  which  had  formed 
the  ravine.  Its  width  was  about  forty-five  feet,  and 
the  length  of  the  western  wall,  from  the  entrance  of 
chamber  A  (to  the  south  of  which  it  could  not  be 
traced),  was  nearly  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet.  The 
first  and  second  slabs  {  on  the  west  side  of  the  hall 
appear  to  have  been  occupied  by  one  subject,  the 
burning  and  sacking  of  a  city.  The  bas-relief  was 
divided  into  several  parts  by  parallel  lines.  In  the 
upper  compartment,  which  occupied  about  half  the 
sculpture,  were  represented  houses  some  two  and  three 
stories  high ;  they  had  been  fired  by  the  enemy,  and 
flames  were  seen  issuing  from  the  windows  and  doors. 
Beneath  were  three  rows  of  warriors,  some  marching 
in  file — each  corps  or  regiment  being  distinguished 
by  the  forms  of  the  helmets,  arms,  and  shields  of  the 
men.  Others  were  carrying  away  the  spoil,  consist- 
ing of  furniture,  vases,  chariots,  and  horses.  On  the 
bottom  of  the  slabs  were  figured  vines  bearing  grapes. 
The  captured  city  stood  upon  a  mountun,  and  above 
it  was  a  short  inscription,   probably  containing  its 

*  No.  II.  inthepUn. 

f  All  the  Mulpturea  in  this  cluunber  w«r«  lo  maeh  defaced  that  I  waa 
unable  to  make  Bketches  of  them. 
I  Noa.  I.  and  i.  in  the  plan. 
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name,  and  a  record  of  the  event  represented  by  the 
bas-relief.  The  Iq^nd  was  unfortunately  almost  ille- 
gible. The  two  slabs  were  greatly  injured,  and  ia 
many  places  had  been  entirely  destroyed.  * 

On  the  adjoining  slab  was  a  mountain  clothed  mth 
forests.  Scattered  amongst  the  trees  were  seen  many 
warriors,  some  descending  in  military  array,  and  lead- 
ing prisoners  towards  a  castle,  the  wall  of  which 
could  be  distinguished  on  the  edge  of  the  slab ;  others 
ascending  the  steep  rocks  with  the  aid  of  their  spears, 
or  resting,  seated  under  the  trees,  f  The  next  slab 
probably  contained  a  part  of  the  same  subject,  but  it 
had  been  completely  destroyed. 

The  wall  was  here  interrupted  by  an  entrance 
formed  by  two  winged  bulls,  nearly  16|-  feet  square, 
and  sculptured  out  of  one  slab.  The  human  heads 
of  these  gigantic  animals  had  disappeared.  The  in- 
scription, which  originally  covered  all  parts  of  the 
slab  not  occupied  by  the  relief,  was  so  much  defaced, 
that  I  was  only  able  to  copy  a  few  lines  of  it.  This 
entrance  was  narrow,  scarcely  exceeding  six  feet, 
differing  in  this  respect  from  the  entrances  at  Nimroud. 
The  pavement  was  formed  by  one  slab,  elaborately 
carved  with  figures  of  flowers,  reaembUng  the  lotus, 
and  with  otlier  ornaments.  Behind  the  bulls  was  a 
short  inscription  containing  the  name  and  titles  of 
the  king. 

Beyond  this  entrance  the  walls  of  the  great  hall, 
to  the  distance  of  forty-five  feet,  had  been  destroyed. 

*  "  Monuments  of  Nineveh,"  Plate  74.  f  ^^t  Plate  69. 
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On  the  lower  part  of  a  slab*,  could  be  traced  the 
extremities  of  a  human  figure,  but  the  remuning 
sculptures  were  completely  defaced.  Of  the  slabs 
forming  the  rest  of  the  wall,  to  the  end  of  the 
chamber,  only  two  were  sufficiently  well  preserved  to 
be  drawn,  even  in  part, — those  numbered  9.  and  13. 
in  the  plan.  On  the  others  I  could  trace,  with  dif- 
ficulty, warriors  descending  and  ascending  thickly- 
wooded  mountains,  as  in  the  bas-relief  already  de- 
scribed. On  No.  9.  was  the  interior  of  a  castle,  the 
walls  fianked  by  towers,  and  having  angular  battle- 
ments ;  the  whole  represented,  as  at  Nimroud,  by  a 
kind  of  ground  plan.  The  king,  seated  within,  on  a 
high  chair  or  throne,  was  receiving  his  vizir,  who 
was  accompanied  by  his  attendants.  Behind  the 
king  stood  two  eunuchs,  raising  fans  or  fiy-flappers 
over  his  head.  Without  the  walls  were  prisoners, 
their  bands  confined  by  manacles :  and  within  were 
represented  the  interiors  of  several  houses  and  tents. 
In  the  tenta  were  seen  men  apparently  engaged  in  a 
variety  of  domestic  occupations,  and  articles  of  fur- 
niture, such  as  tables,  couches,  and  chairs.  To  the 
tent-poles  were  suspended  some  utensils,  perhaps 
vases  thus  hung  up,  as  is  still  the  custom  in  the  East., 
to  cool  water.  Above  the  head  of  the  king  was  one 
line  of  inscription  containing  his  name  and  titles. 
The  castle  was  built  on  a  mountain,  and  was  sur- 
rounded by  trees.  It  had  probably  been  captured 
by  the  Assyrians,  and  the  bas-relief  represented  the 

*  Marked  No.  5.  in  the  plan. 
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king  celebrating  his  victory,  and  receiving  his  pri- 
soners within  the  walls.* 

On  slab  No.  13.  was  recorded  the  conquest  of  a 
mountainous  country.  The  enemy  occupied  the  sum- 
mit of  a  wooded  hill,  which  they  defended  against 
numerous  Assyrian  warriors  who  were  seen  scaling 
the  rocks,  supporting  themselves  with  their  spears 
and  with  poles,  or  drawing  themselves  up  by  the 
branches  of  trees.  Others,  returning  from  the  combat, 
were  descending  the  mountains  driving  captives  before 
them,  or  carrying  away  the  heads  of  the  slain.f 

A  spacious  entrance  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall 
opened  into  a  small  chamber,  which  will  be  hereafter 
described.  The  bulls  forming  this  portal  were  in 
better  preservation  than  those  discovered  at  the  first 
entrance.  The  human  heads,  with  the  high  and 
elaborately  adorned  tiara  of  the  later  Assyrian  period, 
although  greatly  injured,  could  still  be  distinguished. 
Of  the  inscription  also  a  considerable  portion  re- 
mained entire. 

Upon  the  two  slabs  beyond  this  entrance  J  was  a 
subject  of  considerable  interest.  Vessels  filled  with 
warriors,  and  females,  were  represented  leaving  a 
castle,  built  on  the  sea-shore,  and  on  the  declivity  of 
a  mountain.  A  man  stood  at  the  castle  gate,  which 
opened  immediately  upon  the  water.  "A  woman,  who 
had  already  embarked  in  one  of  the  ships,  was  seen 
stretching  out  her  arms  to  receive  a  child  which  the 
man  was  giving  to  her.  The  sea  was  indicated  by  wavy 

*  "  MonumenU  of  Ninereb,"  Plate  77.  f  Id,  Hate  70. 

{  Nos.  14.  and  15.  in  the  plan. 
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lines,  carried  across  the  slab  from  top  to  bottom, 
and  by  fish,  crabs,  and  turtles.  The  vessels  were 
of  two  kinds ;  some  had  masts  and  sails  as  well  as 
oars,  others  were  impelled  by  rowers  alone.  They 
were  furnished  with  two  decks.  On  the  upper  stood 
warriors  armed  with  apears,  and  women  wearing 
high  turbans  or  mitres.  On  the  lower  (which  was 
probably  divided  into  two  compartments)  were  double 
sets  of  rowers ;  eight-,  and  sometimes  ten  men  sitting 
on  a  side,  making  sixteen  or  twenty  in  all.  The 
sides  of  the  upper  deck,  as  well  as  the  battlements  of 
the  castle  on  the  sea  shore,  were  himg  with  shields.* 
From  the  costume  of  the  figures,  and  the  position 
of  the  city,  it  would  appear  that  they  were  not  As- 
syrians, but  a  conquered  people,  flying  from  the 
enemy.  It  will  be  shown  that  an  Assyrian  conquest 
of  the  Tynans,  or  of  some  other  nation  occupying 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  was  probably  re- 
corded by  the  bas-relief. 

On  the  two  slabs  adjoining  the  sea  piecef  was  repre' 
sented  the  besieging  army.  The  upper  part  of  both 
slabs  had  been  destroyed;  on  the  lower  were  still 
preserved  a  few  Assyrian  warriors,  protected  by  the 
high  wicker  shield,  and  discharging  arrows  in  the 
direction  of  the  castle.  Rows  of  prisoners,  with  their 
hands  bound,  were  also  seen  led  away  by  the  con- 
querors. 

A  third  entrance,  narrower  than  that  on  the  op- 
podte  side  of  the  hall,  led  into  a  chamber  to  the  east. 

•  "Monuroenta  of  Ninereh,"  Plrte  71. 
t  Noa.  16.  and  17.  in  the  plan. 
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It  was  formed  by  two  winged  human-headed  hulls 
and  two  slabs,  with  bas-reliefs  representing  a  battle 
in  a  hilly  country,  wooded  with  pines  or  fir  trees. 
All  these  sculptures  had  been  greatly  injured. 

Beyond  this  entrance  the  slabs,  to  the  distance  of 
fourteen  feet,  bad  been  completely  destroyed.  The 
first,  partly  preserved,  was  that  numbered  20  in  the 
plan.  It  was  divided  into  six  compartments.  In 
the  upper  was  represented  the  sack  of  a  city,  out 
of  which  men  were  dragging  chariots,  and  driving 
horses  and  cattle;  a  second  castle  stood  on  a  hill 
above.  In  the  second  and  third  compartments  were 
combats  between  horsemen  and  warriors  on  foot; 
and  in  the  reminder,  rows  of  chariots,  drawn  by 
two  horses  and  carrying  each  three  warriors,  pre- 
ceded by  horsemen  armed  with  long  spears.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  slab,  and  between  the  warriors,  were 
trees. 

Two  other  slabs  were  uncovered,  but  the  eubjeots 
upon  them  could  not  be  ascertained.  As  the  trench 
now  approached  the  ravine,  and  there  appeared  to  be 
no  chance  of  finding  any  sculptures,  even  sufficiently 
well  preserved  to  be  drawn,  I  removed  the  workmen 
to  another  part  of  the  ruins. 

The  doorway  on  the  west  side  of  the  hall  led  into 
a  second  hall*,  the  four  sides  of  which  were  almost 
entire.  The  bas-reliefs  had  unfortunately  suffered 
greatly  from  the  fire,  and  in  many  places  the  slabs 
had  disappeared  altogether.     Mixed  with  the  rubbish, 

*  HaJI  C  in  the  plan. 
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which  covered  this  part  of  the  ruins,  were  iragments 
of  alabaster,  and  remains  of  Bculpture. 

The  three  first  slabs  to  the  left  *  appear  to  have 
been  each  divided  into  three  compartmenta.  In  the 
first  and  second  were  rows  of  archers  and  slingers ; 
and  in  the  third,  warriors  marching  in  single  file,  and 
each  carrying  a  spear  and  a  shield.  On  the  two  fol- 
lowing  slabs  was  one  subject  —  the  taking  by  assault 
of  a  dty  or  castle,  built  near  a  river  in  a  mountfunous 
country,  and  surrounded  by  trees.  Warriors,  armed 
with  spears,  were  scaling  the  rocks,  and  archers,  dis* 
charging  thdr  arroWB  at  the  besie^d,  stood  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain.  The  upper  half  of  both  slabs,  con- 
taining the  greater  part  of  the  castle  and  the  figures 
of  those  who  manned  its  walls,  had  been  destroyed,  f 
On  the  sixth  slab  the  same  castle  was  continued. 
The  walls  were  carried  down  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tain to  its  foot ;  and  houses  were  represented  on  the 
banks  of  the  river.  The  archers  and  spearmen  of  the 
besieging  army,  were  assembled  without  the  city. 
Some  warriors  had  already  mounted  the  walls,  and 
were  slaying  the  besieged  on  the  house  tops ;  whilst 
others  were  leading  off  the  captives  they  had  taken. 
The  river  was  fiill  of  fish,  tortoises,  and  eels.  J 

The  adjoining  corner  stone§  was  divided  into  three 
compartments;  the  upper  contained  mountains  and 
trees:  in  the  centre  were  represented  an  eunuch,  and 
a  bearded  scribe,  writing  down  on  rolls  of  parchment 


•  Nos.  1,3,  Mid  3.  ID  theplui.    f  "  Monuments  of  Nioeveli"  Pl^te  79. 
}  Id.  Plkte  78.  5  No.  7.  in  the  plan. 
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or  leather,  the  number  of  heads  of  the  enemy  which 
■were  brought  to  thera  by  two  warriors,  who  were 
placing  their  trophies  in  a  heap  at  the  feet  of  the 
registrars.  In  the  lower  compartment  were  three 
warriors  with  spears  and  shields. 

On  No.  8.  was  the  king  in  his  chariot,  preceded  by 
warriors  on  foot.  At  the  bottom  of  the  slab  was 
a  river,  and  at  the  top,  mountains  and  trees.  Thid 
bas-relief  was  also  much  injured.  On  the  five  follow-, 
ing  slabs,  which  were  almost  entirdy  defaced,  could 
be  traced  one  subject,  the  siege  and  sack  of  a  dty. 
The  king  appeared  in  his  chariot,  and  warriors  were 
seen  driving  off  prisoners  and  catUe.  The  mountains 
and  river  still  indicated  the  scene  of  the  events  re* 
corded.  On  slab  No.  14.  men  and  women  led  off  as 
prisoners,  and  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  and  herds  of 
cattle,  were  better  preserved  than  the  figures  on  the 
preceding  slabs. 

From  No.  14.  to  the  entrance  b,  which  opened  into 
another  hall,  the  bas-reliefs  had  been  almost  com-r 
pletely  destroyed.  Here  and  there  I  could  trace  war- 
riors discharging  their  arrows,  prisoners  and  cattle 
driven  away,  and  a  king  or  warrior  in  his  chariot* 
There  were  also  the  outlines  of  castles,  mountains, 
and  trees ;  but  the  whole  series  was  far  too  much 
injured  to  be  even  sketched. 

The  winged  bulls,  forming  the  entrance  into  the 
haU  to  the  west,  were  also  in  a  very  dilapidated  con- 
dition, and  the  heads  were  wanting.  Between  them 
I  discovered  a  lion-headed  human  figure,  raising  a 
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sword  or  staff  in  one  hand.  It  was  sctdptuTed  on  a 
small  slab.     Half  the  figure  had  been  destroyed.* 

Second  this  entrance  the  walls  were  in  no  better 
condition.  On  slab  No.  27.  could  be  traced  a  double 
row  of  warriors,  carrying  spears  and  shields,  sepa- 
rated by  a  river  from  horsemen  riding  amongst  moun- 
tMns.  No.  28.  had  been  entirely  destroyed  by  a 
well,  opened  in  this  part  of  the  mound,  and  carried 
through  the  wall.  On  No.  29.  could  be  distinguished 
men  leading  horses,  and  warriors  bringing  the  heads 
of  the  slain  to  the  scribes.  The  bottom  of  the  slab 
was  occupied  by  horsemen  ascending  mounttuns, 
separated  by  a  river  from  the  figures  above.  No.  30. 
was  better  preserved  than  any  of  the  preceding  slabs. 
The  king  stood  in  a  chariot,  holding  a  bow  in  his 
left  hand,  and  raising  his  right  in  token  of  triumph. 
He  was  accompanied  by  a  charioteer,  and  by  an  at- 
tendant bearing  an  umbrella,  to  which  was  hung  a 
long  curtain  falling  behind  the  back  of  the  king,  and 
screening  him  entirely  from  the  sun.  The  chariot 
was  drawn  by  two  horses,  and  was  preceded  by 
spearmen  and  arches.  Above  the  king  was  origi- 
nally a  short  inscription,  probably  containing  his 
name  and  titles,  but  it  had  been  entirely  deJaced. 
Horsemen,  crossing  well-wooded  mountains,  were 
separated  from  the  group  just  described  by  a  river 
abounding  in  fish.f 

The  remaining  bas-reliefs  in  this  chamber  appear 
to  have  recorded  similar  events, — the  conquests  of  the 

•  "  Moniunent*  of  Nineveh,"  Plate  82.  (No.  1.) 
t  Id.,  Plate  SO. 
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Assyriana,  and  the  triumplia  of  their  ^g>  Only  ibur 
of  them  unfortunately  were  suffidently  Trell  preserved 
to  enable  me  to  make  draTvings ;  the  rest  were  almost 
completely  destroyed.  On  Nos.  36.  and  37.  the  taking 
by  assault  of  a  city  was  portrayed  with  great  spirit. 
Warriors,  jrmed  with  spears,  were  mounting  ladders 
placed  against  the  walls ;  those  who  manned  the  bat- 
tlements and  towers  being  held  in  check  and  assailed 
by  archers  who  discharged  their  arrows  from  below. 
The  enemy  defended  themselves  with  spears  and  bows, 
and  carried  small  oblong  shields.  Above  the  castle  a 
small  inscription  recorded  most  probably  the  name 
of  the  city  captured  by  the  Assyrians ;  it  had  unfor- 
tunately suflFered  great  injury,  a  few  characters  only 
being  preserved.  Under  the  castle  walls  were  cap- 
tives, driven  off  by  the  conquerors ;  and  at  the  bottom 
and  top  of  the  slab  were  mountains,  trees,  and  a  river, 
to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  country  in  which  the 
event  represented  took  place.* 

The  entrance  b  of  chamber  C,  formed  by  two  winged 
bulls,  led  into  a  further  chamber,  a  part  only  of  which 
I  was  able  to  explore.  The  alabaster  slabs  had  in 
many  places  completely  disappeared,  and  I  could  not 
even  trace  the  walls  and  form  of  the  apartment.  On 
slabs  Nos.  1.  and  2.  was  portrayed  a  mountainous 
countiy ;  a  river  ran  through  the  midst  of  it.  The 
higher  parts  of  the  mountains  were  clothed  with  a 
forest  of  pines  or  firs,  the  middle  region  by  vine- 
yards, and  the  lower  by  trees,  resembling  those 
sculptured  on  other  slabs,  probably  the  dwarf  oak  of 

*  "  Mgnumenta  of  Ninereb,"  Plate  68. 
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the  country.  The  king  was  Been  riding  through  the 
forest  in  hie  chariot,  accompanied  hy  many  horae- 
men.* 

The  remaining  alabe  were  covered  irom  top  to 
bottom  with  rows  of  warriors,  spearmen,  and  archers, 
in  their  respective  costumes,  and  in  military  array. 
Each  slab  must  have  contdned  several  hundred 
minute  figures,  sculptured  with  great  care  and  de- 
licacy. 

I  found  only  one  outlet  from  this  chamber,  that 
at  entrance  b.  The  chambers  to  the  west  were  dis- 
covered by  digging  through  the  wall  at  the  upper 
end  of  clwmber  A.  Here  too,  the  fire  had  raged ; 
and  whilst  the  walls  bad  in  many  places  completely 
disappeared,  the  few  slabs  that  still  remained  in 
their  places  were  broken  into  a  thousand  pieces,  and 
could  scarcely  be  held  together  whilst  I  sketched 
the  bas-reliefs.  The  chambers  were  half  filled  by 
a  heap  of  charcoal,  earth,  and  fragments  of  burnt 
alabaster. 

Upon  the  walls  of  chamber  D,  were  the  siege  and 
capture  of  a  city,  standing  on  the  banks  of  a  river 
in  the  midst  of  forests  and  mountains.  On  one  slab 
could  be  seen  warriors  cutting  down  trees,  to  form  an 
approach  to  the  castle,  whilst  others  were  combating 
with  the  enemy  in  the  woods.f  On  the  adjoining 
slabs  were  warriors  scaling  the  walls,  slaughtering 
sheep,  driving  off  captives  and  cattle,  and  carrying 
away  the  heads  of  the  slain.      Small  figures,  wear- 

of  NineTeb,"  Plate  81.  ^  1(L,  Plate  76. 
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ing  higb  caps,  and  having  their  hands  joined  in 
Iront,  were  represented  as  sitting  astride  on  poles, 
and  borne  on  men's  shoulders.  They  may  have  been 
the  divinities,  or  idols,  of  the  conquered  people.*  The 
king  in  his  chariot,  the  umbrella  held  over  his  head  by 
an  eunuch,  was  receiving  the  spoil. 

On  the  bottom  of  dab  Ko.  7.  was  a  iishennan  fishing 
with  a  hook  and  line  in  a  pond.  Upon  his  back  was 
a  wicker  basket,  containing  the  fish  he  had  caught. 
This  was  almost  the  only  iragment  of  sculpture  that 
I  was  able  to  move  and  send  to  England,  as  a  specimen 
of  the  bas-reliefs  of  Kouyunjik. 

Of  the  walls  of  chamber  E,  the  lower  part,  to  the 
height  of  about  four  feet^  alone  remained.  Upon  it 
could  be  traced  long  lines  of  captives ;  amongst  them 
women  carrying  their  children,  and  riding  on  mules. 
The  prisoners  were  brought  by  archers  before  war- 
riors, standing  to  receive  them,  with  their  spears 
raised,  and  their  shields  resting  on  the  ground.f 

The  bas-reliefs  on  the  walls  of  chamber  F,  recorded 
the  victories  and  triumphs  of  the  king  in  a  moun- 
tainous country,  and  the  siege  of  a  city  standing  on 
the  banks  of  a  river.  The  king  stood  in  his  chariot, 
and  around  him  were  warriors  leading  away  horses 
and  captives,  bringing  heads  to  the  scribes,  and  con- 
tending in  battle  with  the  enemy.  AH  the  slabs, 
however,  were  equally  injured.  The  figures  upon 
them  could  scarcely  be  distinguished. 


•  "MonumenU  of  Ninereh,"  Plate  7S. 
t  Id.,  Katea  82.  (No  8.)  and  83. 
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The  wide  portal,  formed  by  the  winged  btdls  at  the 
upper  end  of  chamber  B,  opened  into  a  small  chamber, 
which  had  no  other  entrance.  One  side  of  it  was 
completely  destroyed.  On  the  remaining  slabs  were 
represented  the  siege  and  sack  of  a  city,  standing 
between  two  rivers,  in  the  midst  of  groves  of  palm 
trees.  From  the  absence  of  mountains,  the  nature 
of  the  trees,  and  the  two  rivers,  it  may  be  conjec- 
tured that  the  sculptures  in  this  chamber  recorded 
the  conquest  of  some  part  of  Mesopotamia,  or  the 
subjugation  of  a  people,  inhabiting  that  country,  who 
had  rebelled  against  the  authority  of  the  Assyrian 
king.  Fortunately  a  short  inscription  above  the  cap- 
tured city  has  been  preserved  almost  entire ;  and  we 
may  hope  io  £nd  in  it  the  name  of  the  conquered 
nation.  The  king  was  represented  several  times, 
in  his  chariot  amidst  groves  of  palm  trees,  and  pre- 
ceded and  followed  by  warriors.  The  besiegers  were 
seen  cutting  down  the  palms  to  open  and  clear  the 
approaches  to  the  city.* 

A  part  only  of  chamber  H  was  uncovered.  Se- 
veral of  the  slabs  appear  to  have  been  purposely 
destroyed,  as  there  were  marks  of  the  chisel  upon 
them.  One  of  the  winged  bulls,  forming  an  entrance 
at  the  southern  end  of  the  chamber,  had  fellen  from 
its  place.  On  the  slab  adjoining  it  was  a  gigantic 
winged  human  figure,  the  tipper  part  of  which  had 
been  de&ced.  On  slabs  Nos.  4,  5,  6,  and  7,  could  be 
traced  warriors  urging  their  horses  at  full  speed; 

*  "IfoDomenti  of  Nineveh,"  FUtes  72.  uid  73. 
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some  discharging,  at  the  same  time,  their  arrows.* 
Beneath  the  horsemen  were  rows  of  chariots  and  led 
horses.  After  my  departure  from  Mosul,  Mr.  Ross 
continued  the  excavations  along  this  wall,  and  disco- 
vered several  other  slabs  and  the  openings  into  three 
new  chambers,  one  entrance  having,  it  appears,  been 
formed  by  four  sphinxes,  fragments  of  which  were 
found  amongst  the  rubbish.  The  subjects  of  the  bas- 
reliefe  appear  to  have  been  nearly  the  same  as  those 
preceding  them.  Mr.  Ross  could  trace  chariots,  horse- 
men, archers,  and  warriors  in  mail.  The  country  in 
which  the  events  recorded  took  place,  was  indicated 
by  a  river  and  palm  trees.  On  one  slab  were  the 
remains  of  two  lions.  This  wall  having  ceased  alto- 
gether, he  first  opened  a  trench  in  the  same  direction, 
but  without  coming  upon  other  remains  of  building. 
Resuming  the  excavations  at  right  angles  to  the 
end  of  the  wall,  he  discovered,  about  eighteen  feet 
from  it,  an  immense  square  slab,  which  he  conjectures 
to  be  a  dais  or  altar,  resembling  that  found  in  the 
great  hall  of  the  principal  edifice  at  Nimroud.f  The 
wall  was  continued  b^ond  it.  The  lower  part  of  a 
tew  slabs  still  remained,  and  it  was  evident  that  they 
had  been  sculptured ;  but  this  part  of  the  building 
had  been  so  completely  destroyed  by  fire,  that  Mr.  Ross 
soon  renounced  any  further  attempt  to  examine  it. 

This  was  the  extent  of  my  discoveries  at  Kouy- 
unjlk.  The  ruins  were  evidently  those  of  a  palace 
of  great  extent  and  magnificence,     from  the  size  of 

*  Cuts  of  two  of  these  horsemen  are  in  the  British  Museum, 
t  See  Vol.  I.  p.  134. 
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the  slabs  and  the  number  of  the  figures,  the  walls, 
when  entire  and  punted,  as  they  no  doubt  originally 
were,  must  have  been  of  considerable  beauty,  and 
the  dimensions  of  the  chambers  must  have  added 
greatly  to  the  general  effect.  At  that  time  the 
palace  rose  above  the  river,  which  swept  round  the 
foot  of  the  mound.  Then  also  the  edifice,  now 
covered  by  the  village  of  Nebbi  Yunus,  stood  entire 
above  the  stream,  and  the  whole  quadrangle  was 
surrounded  by  lofty  waUs  cased  with  stone,  their 
towers  adorned  with  sculptured  alabaster,  and  their 
gateways  formed  by  colossal  bulls.  The  position  of 
the  ruins  proves,  that  at  one  time  this  was  one  of 
the  most  important  parts  of  Nineveh ;  and  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  remains,  that  the  edifices  must  have 
been  founded  by  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Assyrian 
monarchs. 

Mr.  Koss  having  been  requested,  by  the  Trustees  of 
the  British  Museum,  to  carry  on  the  excavations,  on  a 
small  scale,  in  Kouyunjik,  he  judiciously  made  ex- 
periments in  various  parts  of  the  mound.  His  dis- 
coveries are  of  great  interest,  and  tend  to  prove  that 
there  were  more  buildings  than  one  on  the  platform  ; 
but  whether  they  were  all  of  the  same  e^och  I  have 
no  means  of  jud^ng ;  Mr.  Ross  not  having  3ret  sent 
me  the  copies  of  any  inscriptions  from  the  palace  last 
explored  by  him.  Unfortunately  the  building  newly 
found  owes  its  destruction  to  fire,  like  that  in  the 
south-west  comer.  Hitherto  Mr.  Ross  has  been  un- 
able to  move  any  entire  baa-reliefs,  although  there 
are  fragments  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  secured,  and 
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added  to  the  collection  of  Assyrian  antiquities  to  be 
brought  to  this  country. 

Mr.  Robs,  on  abandoning  the  edifice  that  I  had  dis- 
covered, removed  the  workmen  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  mound.  Here  he  has  found  a  chamber  formed 
by  slabs  divided  in  the  centre,  as  at  Ehorsabad  and 
Nimroud,  by  bands  of  inscriptions,  and  having  bas- 
reliefs  in  the  two  compartments.  "  The  sculptures 
represent,"  writes  Mr.  Ross,  "  the  return  of  an  army 
in  triumph,  with  chariots,  led  horses,  and  captives; 
marching  ^ong  the  banks  of  a  river,  upon  which  are 
groves  of  date-trees  in  fruit.  The  river  is  full  of  fish, 
tortoises  and  crabs.  Beyond  is  a  city  (also  on  the 
banks  of  the  river),  out  of  the  gates  of  which  are 
proceeding  men  and  women  on  foot,  in  carts  drawn 
by  oxen,  and  on  mules,  some  bearing  presents  to  the 
conquerors.  Near  the  castle  is  a  field  of  millet  in 
ear.  In  the  procession  are  carried  two  circular  models 
of  towns  "  (probably  representing  places  captured  by 
the  king).  "  The  accumulation  of  earth  above  the 
ruins  is  so  great  that  the  woi^men  are  now  tunnel- 
ling to  reach  the  sculptures." 

At  the  foot  of  the  mound  Mr.  Ross  has  found 
a  monument  of  considerable  interest.  It  was  first 
uncovered  by  a  man  ploughing.  In  shape  it  some- 
what resembles  a  tombstone,  being  about  three  feet 
high,  and  rounded  at  the  top.  Upon  it  is  a  figure, 
probably  that  of  a  king,  and  a  long  inscription  in 
the  cuneiform  character.  Above  the  figure  are 
various  emblems,  amongst  which  is  the  winged  di< 
vinity  in  the  circle.     It  was  erect,  and  supported  by 
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brickwork  when  discovered  j  and  near  it  was  a  sarco- 
phagus in  baked  clay.  Mr.  Roas  suggests  that  the 
whole  may  have  been  an  Assyrian  tomb;  but  I 
question  whether  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  prove 
that  its  original  site  was  where  it  was  found  ;  or  that 
it  had  not  been  used,  as  portions  of  slabs  with  in* 
scriptions  at  Nimroud,  by  people  who  occupied  the 
country  after  the  destruction  of  the  pure  Assyrian 
monuments.  This  interesting  relic  is  nearly  perfect, 
one  comer  alone  having  been  injured. 

In  a  mound,  so  vast  as  that  of  Kouyunjik,  it  is 
probable  that  many  remains  of  the  highest  interest 
still  exist.  As  it  has  been  seen,  the  accumulation 
of  rubbish  is  so  great,  that  a  mere  superficial  ex- 
amination  would  not  suffice  to  prove  the  absence  of 
subterranean  buildings.  Hitherto  only  two  comers 
of  the  mound  have  been  part,ially  explored ;  and  in 
both  bare  ruins,  with  sculptures  and  inscriptions, 
been  discovered.  They  have  been  exposed  to  the 
same  great  conflagration  which  apparently  destroyed 
all  the  edifices  built  upon  the  platform.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  other  parts  of  these  palaces  may  be 
foimd,  which,  if  they  have  not  escaped  altogether  the 
general  destruction,  may  at  least  be  sufficiently  well 
preseiTed  to  admit  of  the  removal  of  many  important 
relics.  Such  was  the  case  at  Khotsabad  in  ruins  of 
much  less  extent. 

Although  there  may  possibly  be  remains  of  more 
than  one  epoch  in  Kouyunjik,  I  much  doubt  whether 
there  are  any  edifices  earlier  than  that  built  by  the 
monarch,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions  of  the 
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most  recent  palace  of  Nimroud,  as  the  son  of  the 
founder  of  Khorsabad.  His  name  occurs  on  all  the 
bricks  and  monuments  hitherto  discovered  (as  far  as  I 
am  aware)  in  Eou3ainjik,  in  the  neighbouring  mound 
of  Nebbi  Yunus,  and  in  the  smaller  mounds  forming 
the  large  quadrangle  opposite  Mosul.  From  the  de- 
scription given  by  Mr.  Ross  of  the  sculptures,  he  has 
recently  found,  I  recognise  in  them,  as  well  as  in  the 
bas-reliefs  of  the  palace  above  described,  the  style  and 
mode  of  treatment  of  Ehorsabad  and  of  the  latter 
monuments  of  Nimroud.* 

*  Id  the  winter  of  tliu  jear  Mr.  Rmb  visited  the  rock  tablets  of  B&vtui, 
which  iraut  of  time  had,  to  1117  gre&t  r^ret,  prerented  me  examining.  The 
kcconnt  he  has  obliginglj  Bent  ine  of  the  result  of  hit  joumej  to  these  reiy 
NDurkable  remuos  is  so  interesting,  that  I  venture  to  transcribe  it.  "  I 
led  Mosnl,''  he  writes,  "  a  little  before  Aar,"  (the  time  of  anernooD 
ptAjer,)  "  and  reached  Baazani  after  dark.  During  tbe  night  it  rained 
heav il;,  and  I  started  with  rain  and  a  high  cutting  cold  wind,  which  lasted 
tbe  whole  da;.  After  a  very  duagreeable  ride  over  the  Jebel  Makloub 
and  the  MisBoori  hills,  I  reached  BaTian  an  hour  alter  sunset.  The  village 
stands  on  the  Gomel,  at  the  point  where  the  higfa  range  of  mountains, 
running  behind  Sheikh  Adi,  sinks  into  hills.  It  conusts  of  three  wretched 
houses,  whoee  inhabitants  "  (Kurds)  "  are  in  an  equally  destitute  condi- 
tion. I  had  great  difficult;  in  procuring  an;  food  for  my  horses  and 
mules  ;  and  could  find  nothing  but  a  little  rice  to  give  them  —  there  being 
neither  wheat  nor  barlej  in  the  place.  Immediatelj  opposite  the  village^ 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Gomel,  rise  the  clifis,  on  which  are  tbe  bas-reliefs. 
There  are  eight  small  tablets,  each  containing  the  portrait  of  a  king, 
about  four  feet  high ;  and  one  veiy  laige  tablet  with  two  kings,  apparently 
worBbipping  two  priest-like  figures  standing,  tbe  one  on  a  lion,  and  the 
other  on  a  griffin.  Above  this  tablet  rose  a  statue  on  two  lions,  but  now 
onl;  the  paws  of  a  lion  are  well  preserved ;  the  outline  of  the  head  of  one 
can  be  traced ;  but  the  statue  is  reduced  to  a  square  oblong  bfock.  I 
fane;  it  ma;  have  been  a  sphinx  like  those  of  Nimroud.  In  the  river  are 
two  nutsses  of  rock,  with  figures  of  priests  or  gods  standing  on  the  backs 
of  aninuds,  which  must  have  originall;  been  ver;  beautiful.  Other  large 
masses  of  rock  are  in  the  water,  and  ma;  once  have  borne  bas-reliefis. 
There  is  also  a  tablet  on  which  (he  bod;  of  a  hull  ma;  be  traced,  but 
ver;  much  defaced.     I  could  not  find  the  figure  of  the  gigantic  hotM- 
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Further  researches  at  Kouyunjik  could  scarcely 
fail  to  be  productive  of  many  interesting  and  im- 

tnui.  It  may  be  that  it  is  (k>  much  injured  that  neither  I  nor  the  vil' 
lagen  coold  digcover  it.  Some  of  the  Bmall  tablets  are  on  the  perpeiidi- 
oolar  &ce  of  the  rock  ;  othen  are  reached  by  a  narrow  ledge.  Where 
any  footing  could  be  obtained,  I  trod  with  mj  Tiyari  woollen  ihoei.  Of 
ill  the  tablets  which  I  examined,  either  closely  or  IVom  below,  only  one 
hu  an  tDKrtption.  It  is  a  tablet  euily  approacbed.  The  writing  runa 
completely  acrosa  it,  even  over  the  figure  of  the  king ;  but  it  is  greally 
Injured  from  holei  having  been  bored  in  it,  as  well  as  from  long  exposure, 
—to  much  M,  that  I  was  unable  to  copy  it.  On  the  body  of  the  king, 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  writing,  is  an  inscription  enclosed  within  a 
triangle  —  I  suppose  a  name.  The  large  table't,  and  that  containing  the 
bull,  have  chambers  cat  behind  them.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  these 
chambers  were  excavated,  at  the  somo  time  as  the  portraits  were  sculp- 
tured. Their  use  is  obvious.  Tbej  were  tombs,  and  mj  idea  is,  that  the 
bis-relieft  outside  are  the  portraits  of  the  monarchs  who  were  buried 
within.  Picture  to  yourself  a  small  room,  square  in  shape,  and  with  a  flat 
vault.  On  either  side,  recesses  or  niches"  (resembling  asmall  oven)  "are 
cut  into  the  wall,  evidently  to  hold  a  body.  These  niches,  being  only 
about  four  ieet  long,  may  be  thought  too  small  to  receive  a  man ;  but  I 
imagine  that  ^le  corpse  was  crammed  into  a  sarcophagus,  similar  to  tboee 
discovered  at  Nimroud,  which  the  recesses  are  well  calculated  to  contain. 
These  tombs  must  once  have  been  closed ;  now  they  have  small  doors  and 
even  windows ;  those  u  the  large  tablet  are  numerous,  and  give  the  idea 
of  achurch.  The  whole  cliff  would  have  made  an  extremely  pretty  sketch. 
The  windows  of  the  large  cave  are  close  together  in  pairs,  and  arched. 
Being  without  a  ladder,  I  could  not  get  into  them,  and  could  not  therefore 
ascertain  whether  they  belonged  to  one  large  chamber,  or  to  several 
adjoining  chambers.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  latter  is  the  case.  It 
would  seem  that  these  bas-reliefs  covered  royal  tombs,  whieh  concealed  en- 
trances, which  were,  at  a  later  period,  broken  open  and  pillaged,  and  after- 
wards converted  into  dwellings,  and  the  windows  opened.  It  is  possible  that 
chambers  still  unrifled  might  be  found  behind  tbe  smaller  tablets.  I  suspect 
that  the  inscription  has  been  injured  by  holes  having  been  bored  into  it  to 
makeanopening,and  that  the  attemptwBs  subsequently  abandoned.  There 
are  various  signs  and  religious  emblems  scattered  about — chiedy  repre- 
sentations of  the  sun  and  raoon."  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Ross  was 
unable  to  take  a  copy  of  the  inscription,  which  would  probably  have  en- 
abled me  to  ascertain  the  comparative  epoch  of  the  tablets,  with  reference 
to  the  ruina  of  the  Assyrian  palaces.  Ilis  suggestion,  with  regard  to  these 
bas-relieis  marking  places  of  sepulture,  is  well  deserving  of  attention.  It  is 
possible  that  I  may,  at  some  future  period,  be  able  to  examine  these  rock 
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portant  results.  The  inscriptions  hitherto  found 
amongst  the  ruins  are  few  in  number.  The  bas- 
reliefs  evidently  relate  to  great  events, — to  the  con- 
quest of  distant  kingdoms,  and  the  subjugation  of 
powerful  nations.  The  identity  of  the  name  of  the 
king,  who  caused  them  to  be  executed,  with  that 
found  on  the  well-known  tablets  near  Beyrouth  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Dog  river,  or  the  Nahr-el-Kelb, 
proves  that  the  Assyrian  Empire,  at  the  time  of  the 
building  of  the  Kouyunjik  palaces,  extended  to  the 
borders  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  this,  as  well  as 
several  other  circumstances,  goes  far  to  show  that  the 
bas-Telie&  in  which  the  sea  is  represented,  celebrate 
the  conquest  of  Tyre  or  Sidon.  But  I  will  defer  to 
another  chapter  any  further  remarks  upon  the  his- 
torical, and  other  information  afforded  by  the  sculp- 
tures of  Kouyunjik,  and  upon  the  importance  of 
further  researches. 

My  labours  in  Assyria  had  now  drawn  to  a  close. 
The  funds  assigned  to  the  Trustees  of  the  British 
Museum  for  the  excavations  had  been  expended,  and 
from  the  instructions  sent  to  me,  further  researches 
were  not,  for  the  present  at  least,  contemplated.  It 
now,  therefore,  only  remained  for  me  to  wind  up  my 
affairs  in  Mosul,  to  bid  adieu  to  my  friends  there,  and 
to  turn  my  steps  homewards,  after  an  absence  of  some 
years.    The  ruins  of  Nimroud  had  been  again  covered 


tculpturu  with  the  attention  ttiej  deserve,  sud  to  determine  tbeir  lue.  At 
preKnt  there  IB  resMD  to  believe  thatthechunberB  belong  to  B  more  recent 
period  than  the  Assjriutbai-reliefi;  but  their  date  bu  not  been  M.UB&cto* 
ril;  detennined,  and  tiiefiiikj  afterall  have  been  what  Mr.  Rosa  coojectures. 
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up,  and  its  palaces  were  once  more  hidden  from  the 
eye.  The  sculptures  taken  from  them  had  been  safely 
removed  to  Busrah,  and  were  now  awMting  their 
final  transport  to  England.  The  inscriptions,  which 
promise  to  instruct  us  in  the  history  and  civilisation 
of  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  illustrious  nations 
of  the  earth,  had  been  carefuUy  copied.  On  look* 
ing  back  upon  the  few  months  that  I  had  passed  in 
Assyria,  I  could  not  but  feel  some  satis&ction  at  the 
result  of  my  labours.  Scarcely  a  year  before,  with 
the  exception  of  the  ruins  of  Khorsabad,  not  one 
Assyrian  monument  was  known.  Almost  sufficaent 
materials  bad  now  been  obtained  to  enable  us  to 
restore  much  of  the  lost  history  of  the  country,  and 
to  confirm  the  vague  traditions  of  the  learning  and 
civilisation  of  its  people,  hitherto  treated  as  fabulous. 
It  had  often  occurred  to  me  during  my  labours, 
that  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  these  remains  was 
so  opportune,  that  a  person  inclined  to  be  super- 
stitious might  look  upon  it  as  something  more  than 
accidental.  Had  these  palaces  been  by  chance  ex- 
posed to  view  some  years  before,  no  one  would  have 
been  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  circumstance, 
and  they  would  have  been  completely  destroyed  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  Had  they  been  dis- 
covered a  little  later,  it  is  highly  probable  tiiat  there 
would  have  been  insurmountable  objections  to  their 
removal.  It  was  consequently  just  at  the  right  mo- 
ment that  they  were  disinterred ;  and  we  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  acquire  the  most  convincing, 
and  lasting  evidence  of  that  magnificence,  and  power, 
VOL.  u.  L 
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which  made  Nineveh  the  wonder  of  the  ancient 
-world,  and  her  fall  the  theme  of  the  prophets,  as 
the  most  signal  instance  of  divine  vengeance.  With- 
out the  evidence  that  these  monuments  afford,  we 
might  almost  have  douhted  that  the  great  Nineveh 
ever  existed,  so  completely  "  has  she  become  a  deso- 
lation and  a  waste." 

Before  my  departure  I  was  desirous  of  giving  a 
last  entertMnment  to  my  workmen,  and  to  those 
who  had  kindly  aided  me  in  my  labours.  On  the 
western  side  of  Kouyunjik  there  is  a  small  village. 
It  belongs,  with  the  mound,  to  a  former  slave  of  a 
Paaha  of  the  Abd-el-Jeleel  family,  who  had  received 
his  liberty,  and  the  land  containing  the  ruins,  as  a 
reward  for  long  and  faithful  services.  This  village 
was  chosen  for  the  festivities,  and  tents  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  all  the  guests  were  pitched  around 
it.  Large  platters  filled  with  boiled  rice,  and  divers 
inexplicable  messes,  only  appreciated  by  Arabs,  and 
those  who  have  lived  with  them, — the  chief  com- 
ponents being  garlic  and  sour  milk  —  were  placed 
before  the  various  groups  of  men  and  women,  who 
squatted  in  circles  on  the  ground.  Dances  were 
then  commenced,  and  were  carried  on  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  night,  the  Tiyari  and  the  Arabs 
joining  in  them,  or  relieving  each  other  by  turns. 
The  dancers  were  happy  and  enthusiastic,  and  kept 
Up  a  constant  shouting.  The  quiet  Christian  ladies 
of  Mosul,  who  had  scarcely  before  this  occasion  ven- 
tured beyond  the  walls  of  the  town,  gazed  with 
(vonder  and  delight  on   the  scene;  lamenting,   no 
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doubt,  that  the  domestic  arrangements  of  their  hus- 
bands did  not  permit  more  frequent  indulgence  in 
such  gaieties. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  entertiunment  I  spoke 
a  few  words  to  the  workmen,  inviting  any  who  had 
been  wronged,  or  ill-used,  to  come  forward  and  receive 
such  redress  as  it  was  in  my  power  to  afford,  and 
expressing  my  satisfaction  at  the  successful  termina- 
tion of  our  labours  without  a  single  accident.  One 
Sheikh  Khalaf,  a  very  worthy  man,  who  was  usually 
the  spokesman  on  such  occasions,  answered  for  his 
companions.  They  had  lived,  he  said,  under  my 
shadow,  and,  God  be  praised,  no  one  had  cause  to 
complain.  Now  that  I  was  leaving,  they  should  leave 
also,  and  seek  the  distant  banks  of  the  Ehabour, 
where  at  least  they  would  be  far  from  the  autho- 
rities, and  be  able  to  enjoy  the  little  they  had  saved. 
All  th^  wanted  was  each  man  a  teskerfe,  or  note,  to 
certify  that  they  had  been  in  my  service.  This  "would 
not  only  be  some  protection  to  them,  but  they  would 
show  my  writing  to  their  children,  and  would  tell 
them  of  the  days  they  had  passed  at  Nimroud.  Hease 
Grod,  I  should  return  to  the  Jebours,  and  live  in  tents 
with  them  on  their  old  pasture  gi-ounda,  where  there 
were  as  many  ruins  as  at  Nimroud,  plenty  of  plunder 
within  reach,  and  gazelles,  wild  boars,  and  lions  for 
the  chase.  After  Shdkh  Khalaf  had  concluded,  the 
women  advanced  in  a  body  and  made  a  similar  ad- 
dress. I  gave  a  few  presents  to  the  principal  work- 
men and  their  wives,  and  all  were  highly  satisfied  with 
their  treatment. 
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A  few  days  afterwards,  the  preparations  for  my 
departure  were  complete.  I  paid  my  last  visit  to 
Essad  Pasha,  called  upon  the  principal  people  of  the 
town,  and  on  the  24th  of  June  was  ready  to  leave 
Mosul. 

I  was  accompanied  on  my  journey  to  Constantinople 
by  Mr.  Hormuzd  Rassam,  Ibrahim  Agha,  and  the 
Bairatdar,  and  by  several  members  of  the  household 
of  the  late  Pasha ;  who  were  ready,  in  return  for 
their  own  food  and  that  of  their  horses,  to  serve 
me  on  the  road.  We  were  joined  by  many  other 
travellers,  who  had  been  waiting  for  an  opportunity 
to  travel  to  the  north  in  company  with  a  sufficiently 
strong  party.  The  country  was  at  this  time  veiy 
insecure.  The  Turkish  troops  had  marched  against 
Beder  Khan  Bey,  who  had  openly  declared  his  inde- 
pendence, and  defied  the  authority  of  the  Sultan. 
The  failure  of  the  crops  had  brought  parties  of  Arabs 
abroad,  and  scarcely  a  day  passed  without  the  plunder 
of  a  caravan  and  the  murder  of  travellers.  The  Pasha 
sent  a  body  of  irregular  horse  to  accompany  me  as 
far  as  the  Turkish  camp,  which  I  wished  to  visit  on 
my  way.  With  this  escort,  and  with  my  own  party, 
all  well  armed  and  prepared  to  defend  themselves,  I 
had  no  cause  to  apprehend  any  accident. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eassam,  all  the  European  residents, 
and  many  of  the  principal  Christian  gentlemen  of 
Mosul,  rode  out  with  me  to  some  distance  from  the 
town.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  at  the  foot 
of  the  bridge,  were  the  ladies  who  had  assembled  to 
bid  me  ferewell.     Beyond  them  were  the  wives  and 
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daughters  of  my  workmen,  who  clung  to  my  horse, 
many  of  them  shedding  teara  as  they  kissed  my  hand. 
The  greater  part  of  the  Arabs  insisted  upon  walking 
as  far  as  Tel  Kef  with  me.  In  this  Tillage  supper  had 
been  prepared  for  the  party.  Old  Gouriel,  the  Kiayah, 
still  rejoicing  in  his  drunken  leer,  was  there  to  receive 
us.  "We  sat  on  the  house-top  till  midnight.  The 
horses  were  then  loaded  and  saddled.  I  bid  a  last 
farewell  to  my  Arabs,  and  started  on  the  first  stage  of 
our  long  journey  to  Constantinople. 
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CHAPTER  L 

MATERIALS  FOB  THK  BISTORT   Of  ASBTRIA.  —  COUFABATITB   DATSB 
OF     KOKDHENTB.  —  ASSYHIAM     WKITIHQ.  —  THE     CnMEITORK.  -^ 

ITB  VABIETIK8. —  ASSTRIAir    RZOOBDS.  —  WBITIHO   IIATKBIALS. 

MONUMENTAL     BECOSD8. BHICES     AND     TILES. — FROORESS    H* 

DECIPHERma. —  ASSYRIAN    MONUMENTS   OP  TABIODB    PERIODS.— 

THE  ITORT  ORNAMENTS. — CARTOUCHES. CONNECTION  BETWEEN 

ASSTRIA  AND  EOTPT.  —  HISTORICAL  EVIDENCE  OF  PERIOD  OF 
NINUS-  —  THE  ASSnUAH  DTMASTIES.  —  THE  TOMBS  AT  NIHBODD. 
— ANTIftDITT  OF  NINEVEH. 

I  HATE  eDdeavoured,  in  the  preceding  pages,  to  de- 
scribe the  manner  in  which  excavations  we.e  carried 
on  amongst  the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  and  the  discoveries 
to  which  they  gave  rise.  At  the  same  time,  I  have 
Bought  to  convey  to  the  reader,  by  short  descriptions 
of  the  Chaldieans,  the  Arabs,  and  the  Yezidis,  some  idea 
of  the  people,  who  are  now  found  within  the  limits  of 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  Assyria  Proper.  This  account 
of  my  labours  would,  however,  be  incomplete,  were  I 
not  to  point  out  the  most  important  of  their  results; 
were  I  not  to  show  how  far  the  monuments  and  re- 
muns  discovered  tend  to  elucidate  disputed  questions 
of  history  or  chronology,  or  to  throw  light  upon  the 
civilisation,  maoners,  and  arts  of  a  people,  so  little 
known  as  the  Assyrians.  It  must}  however,  be  re* 
membered  that  our  materials  are  as  yet  exceedingly 
incomplete.  The  history  of  this  remarkable  nation, 
as  derived  from  its  monuments,  is  a  subject  hitherto 
left  untouched ;  and  indeed  within  a  very  few  months 
alone,  have  we  possessed  any  positive  data  to  aid  us 
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in  such  an  inquiry.  The  meagre,  and  mostly  iabu- 
loua,  notices  scattered  through  the  works  of  ancient 
writers,  scarcely  aflford  ua  any  aid  whatever;  for 
Nineveh  had  almost  been  forgotten  before  history 
began.  The  examination  of  remains  existing  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris  has  been  but  limited.  Many  ex- 
tensive ruins  are  yet  unexplored,  and  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  there  are  still  mounds  enclosing  records 
and  monuments,  the  recovery  of  which  would  add 
greatly  to  our  acquaintance  with  this  long  lost  people. 
Only  three  spots  have  been  hitherto  examined,  Nim- 
rond,  Kouyunjik  and  Ehorsabad ;  and  of  the  three, 
Khorsabad,  the  smallest,  alone  thoroughly.  Unfortu- 
nately in  the  Assyrian  edifices,  little  but  the  sculptured 
dabs  has  been  preserved.  All  the  painted  records  which 
once  covered  the  walla,  in  addition  to  the  bas-reliefs  of 
alabaster,  have  perished.  Nor  have  we,  as  in  Egypt, 
labyrinths  of  tombs,  on  the  sides  of  which,  as  well  as  on 
the  walls  tmd  columns  of  the  temples,  are  most  futh- 
fully  and  elaborately  portrayed  the  history,  the  arts, 
the  manners,  and  the  domestic  life  of  the  former  oc- 
cupiera  of  the  land — so  fully  indeed,  that,  from  these 
monuments  alone,  we  are  aUe  to  obtain  a  complete 
iuMght  into  the  public  and  private  condition  of  the 
Egyptians,  from  the  remotest  period  to  their  final 
extinction.*  Hitherto,  no  tombs  have  been  discovered 
in  Assyria,  which  can,  with  any  degree  of  certainty, 

•  I  Deed  scwcdy  mention  the  admirsble  work  of  Sir  Gardner  Wilkin- 
ton,  in  irliich  he  hu  availed  hinwielf  of  th«  ptiotingi,  iculptures,  and 
moDumenta  of  the  ancieot  EgypUaus  to  restore  their  nuumerg  and  ctu- 
tomg,  and  to  place  their  public  and  private  life  before  lu,  aa  fnllj  as  if 
(hey  still  occupied  the  buiki  of  the  Nile.  I  ihall  freqnenllj  hare  occa- 
tion  to  refer  te  it  in  the  codtk  of  this  and  tLe  following  ch^iten. 
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be  assigned  to  the  A^ByriaDs  themselves.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  such  tomba,  even  punted  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Egyptians,  do  exist  in  the  bosom  of 
some  unexplored  hill ;  their  entrances  so  carefully 
concealed,  that  they  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the 
subsequent  inhabitants  of  the  country.  At  present, 
however,  the  only  sources  from  which  we  can  obtun 
any  knowledge  of  Assyria,  are  the  bas-reliefs  dis- 
covered in  the  ruins  described  in  the  previous  pages. 
To  these  may  be  added  a  few  relics,  such  as  seals,  and 
cylinders,  and  one  or  two  inscriptions  on  stones, 
bricks,  and  tiles,  to  be  found  in  die  Museums  of 
Europe.  Still  the  sculptures  do  furnish  us  with  very 
interesting  and  important  details,  both  with  regard 
to  the  arts,  and  to  the  manners  of  the  Assyrians; 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  presume  that  the  in- 
scriptions when  deciphered,  will  afford  positive  his* 
torical  data,  which  may  enable  us  to  fix,  with  some 
confidence,  the  precise  period  of  many  events  recorded 
in  the  bas-relie&. 

There  are  also  other  subjects,  connected  with  the 
discoveries  in  Assyria,  requiring  notice.  Through 
them  may  be  traced  the  origin  of  many  arts,  of  many 
myths  and  symbols,  and  of  many  traditions  after- 
wards perfected,  and  made  familiar  to  us  through  the 
genius  of  the  Gredcs.  The  connection  between  the 
East  and  the  West,  and  the  Eastern  origin  of  several 
nations  of  Ada  Minor,  long  suspected,  may  perhaps 
be  established  by  more  positive  proof  than  we  have 
hitherto  possessed.  These  considerations  alone  require 
a  detailed  account  of  the  results  of  the  excavations. 
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I  have  endeavoured  to  avoid  statements  which  do  not 
appear  to  be  warranted  by  plausible  evidence ;  and  if 
I  have  ventured  to  make  any  suggestions,  I  am  ready 
to  admit  that  the  corroboration  of  my  views  must 
depend  upon  an  acquaintance  with  the  contents  of 
the  inscriptions,  and  upon  the  future  examination  of 
ruins,  in  which  additional  monuments  may  exist. 

As  I  have  frequently  alluded  to  the  remote  anti- 
quity of  the  Assyrian  edifices,  it  will  naturally  be 
asked  upon  what  grounds  we  assign  them  to  any  par- 
ticular period — on  what  data  do  the  proofs  of  their 
early  ori^n  rest  ?  In  answering  these  questions,  it 
,  will  be  necessary  to  point  out  the  evidence  afforded 
'  by  the  monuments  themselves,  and  how  that  evidence 
agrees  with  the  statements  of  ancient  authors. 

From  our  present  limited  knowledge  of  the  character 
used  in  the  inscriptions,  and  from  a  want  of  adequate 
acquaintance  with  the  details  of  Assyrian  art,  which 
tnight  lead  to  a  satisfactory  classification  of  the  various 
remains,  we  can  scarcely  aim  at  more  than  fixing  a 
comparative  epoch  to  these  monuments.  It  would  be 
hazardous  to  assign  any  positive  date  to  them,  or  to 
ascribe  their  erection  to  any  monardi  whose  name 
can  be  recognised  in  a  dynastic  list  of  acknowle^ed 
authenticity,  and  the  time  of  whose  reign  can  be  de- 
termined with  any  pretence  to  accuracy.  Although  a 
conjecture  may  be  allowed,  we  can  come  to  no  positive 
conclusion  upon  the  subject.  Moreprogress  is  required 
in  deciphering  the  character,  more  extensive  researches 
must  be  carried  on  amongst  the  ruins  of  Assyria,  and 
names  of  kbgs  must  be  asceitained,  by  which  we  may 
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connect  the  genealo^cal  lists,  undoubtedly  of  various 
epochs,  that  have  hitherto  been  discovered.  I  will 
only  point  out  facts  which  prove  that  the  edifices  de- 
scribed in  the  previous  pages  must  belong  to  a  very 
early  period,  without  pretending  to  decide  their  exact 
age.  The  inquiry  is  one  of  considerable  importance, 
for  upon  its  results  depend  many  questions  of  the 
highest  interest  connected  with  the  history  of  civil- 
isation, in  the  countries  watered  by  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  of  its  passage  into  the  ndghbouring  king- 
doms, and  of  its  ultimate  effects  upon  the  more  dis- 
tant regions  of  Asia,  and  even  upon  Greece. 

The  proofs  to  be  adduced  in  support  of  the  great 
antiquity  of  some  of  the  monuments  of  Nimroud,  are 
entitled  to  attention,  and  should  not  be  rejected, 
merely  because  they  are  at  variance  with  precon- 
caved  notions  and  theories.  We  are  not  justified  in 
attempting  to  draw  conclusions  from  the  state  of  the 
arts  or  sciences,  amongst  a  people  of  whose  history 
and  capabilities,  before  the  discovery  of  th(»e  monu- 
ments, we  were  totally  ignorant.  We  knew  nothing 
of  the  civilisation  of  the  Assyrians,  except  what  could 
be  gathered  from  casual  notices  scattered  through  the 
works  of  the  Greeks.  From  their  evidence,  indeed, 
we  are  led  to  believe  that  the  inhabitants  of  Assyria 
had  attained  a  high  degree  of  culture  at  a  very  remote 
period.  The  testimony  of  the  Bible,  and  the  monu- 
ments of  the  Egyptians,  on  which  the  conquests  of  that 
people  over  Asiatic  nations  are  recorded,  lead  to  the 
same  conclusion.  It  will  be  shown,  that  in  Assyria, 
as  in  Egypt,  the  arts  do  not  appear  to  have  ad- 
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vanced,  after  the  construction  of  the  earliest  edifices 
with  which  we  are  acqutdnted,  hut  rather  to  have 
declined.  The  most  ancient  sculptures  we  possess 
are  the  most  correct  and  severe  in  form,  and  show 
the  highest  degree  of  taste  in  the  details.  The  very 
great  antiquity  of  the  early  monuments  of  Egypt, 
however  much  we  may  differ  between  the  highest 
and  lowest  date  claimed  for  them,  is  now  generally 

,  •  admitted.  Few  persons  indeed  would  be  inclined  to 
ascribe  them  to  a  later  epoch  than  that  generaUy  as- 
signed to  the  foundation  of  Nineveh,  about  twenty 

.  centunes  before  Christ.  At  that  time  the  arts  had 
attained  a  veiy  high  degree  of  perfection  in  Egypt ; 
and  might  obviously  have  attained  even  to  a  much 
higher,  had  not  those  who  practised  them  been  re- 
stricted, by  certain  prejudices  and  superstitions,  to  a 

)  conventional  style,  from  which  it  was  not  lawful  to 
depart.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  therefore,  that 
at  the  same  remote  period,  the  Assyrians  also  may 
have  excelled  in  them.  Even  the  conventional  forms 
of  Egypt  are  accompanied  by  extreme  beauty  in  the 
details,  and  in  the  shape  of  the  domestic  furniture 
and  utensils ;  which  proves  that  those  who  invented 
Ihem  were  capable  of  the  highest  culture,  and,  if 
unfettered,  might  have  attained  to  the  greatest 
perfection.     The  Assyrians  may  not  have  been  con- 

'  £ned  to  the  same  extent  as  their  rivals ;  they  may 

'  have  copied  nature  more  carefully,  and  may  have 
given  more  scope  to  their  taste  and  invention,  in  the 
choice  and  arrangement  of  their  ornaments.  But  tie 
subject  will  be  more  fully  entered  into  when  I  come 
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to  Speak  of  the  arts  of  the  Assyrians.*  We  have  now 
to  examine  the  evidences  of  the  antiquity  of  their 
monuments. 

The  first  ascertained  date  from  which  our  inquiry  I 
must  commence,  is  the  destruction  of  Nineveh  by  the  \ 
combined  armies  of  Cyaxeres,  King  of  Persia  and  | 
Media,  and  Nabopolassar,  King  of  Babylon,  or  more 
probably  governor  of  that  city  on  behalf  of  the  Assy- 
rian monarch.    We  must  needs  go  backwards,  as 
we  cannot  with  any  degree  of  certainty  fix  the  date 
of  any  earlier  event. 

It  must,  I  think,  be  readily  admitted  that  all  the 
monuments  hitherto  discovered  in  Assyria  are  to  be  I 
attributed  to  a  period  preceding  the  Persian  con-  > 
quest.     Id  the  first  place,  history  and  tradition  unite 
in  affirming  that  Nineveh  wbs  utterly  destroyed  by    \ 
the  conquerors.     Although  the  earlier  prophets  fre-    ' 
quently  allude  to  the  great  city,  and  to  its  wealth  and 
power  before  its  fall,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  later  j 
rarely  mention  the  name.    If  they  do,  it  is  in  allusion 
to  the  heap  of  ruins — to  the  desolation  which  was    \ 
spread  over  the  site  of  a  once  great  city,  as  a  special 
instance  of  the  divine  vengeance.     They  pointed  to  it 
as  a  warning  to  other  nations  against  whom  their  I 
prophecies  were  directed.t    When  Xenophon  passed 
over  the  remains  of  Nineveh,  its  very  name  had  been 
foigotten,  and  he  describes  a  part  of  it  as  a  de- 
serted city  which  had  formerly  been  inhabited  by  the 

•  lleie  remwke  are  necesBary.  m  there  is  an  impreMion  that  an  ap- 
proximate date  can  be  asiigned  to  the  monuments  discovered  at  Nimroud 
from  the  stjle  of  the  art  of  sculptures.  (See  a  letter  of  Mr.  West- 
macott  in  the  Atfaennum  of  7tli  Augtut,  1847.) 

t  See  particutarl;  Ezekiel,  di.  zxxL 
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Medes.*  Strabo  says,  that  when  Oyaxeres  and  his 
allies  took  the  city,  they  utterly  destroyed  it;  its 
inhabitants,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  being 
distributed  in  the  surrounding  villages.  Lucian 
speaks  of  Nineveh  as  so  completely  laid  waste,  that 
even  its  vestiges  did  not  reDiain.f  It  is  certtun 
that  even  if  Nineveh  were  not  levelled  with  the 
ground,  or  deserted  by  its  inhabitants,  it  was  no 
longer  the  seat  of  government,  nor  held  a  high  place 
amongst  the  cities  of  the  East.  If  vast  palaces  and 
edifices  are  found  amongst  its  ruins,  it  is  much  more 
reasonable  to  refer  their  construction  to  a  period 
when  Nineveh  was  the  capital  of  the  Eastern  world, 
and  the  dwelling-place  of  the  Assyrian  monarchs,  than 
to  the  time  of  its  subjection  to  the  kings  of  Persia, 
and  of  its  degradation  to  a  mere  provincial  town. 

If  these  edifices — between  the  periods  of  the 
erection  of  which  many  years,  even  centuries,  must 
have  elapsed — were  the  work  of  the  Persian  con- 
querors, we  should  find  some  record  of  the  fact. 
The  peculiar  variety  of  the  cuneiform  character 
adopted  by  the  Persians  is  perfectly  well  known, 
and  is  found  on  all  their  monuments.  It  was 
even  used  in  Egypt,  accompanied  by  hieroglyphics, 

*  Anab.  1.  iii.  c.  4. — "After  tbis  defent  the  Permans  retired,  and  the 
Greeks,  nuffching  the  reat  of  the  daj  without  distutbance,  came  to  the 
river  Tigris,  where  stood  a  large  uninhabited  city,  called  Lariaaa,  anoientlj 
inhabited  by  the  Medes." 

t  Strabo,  lib.  xvi.  Herodotus  appears  to  allude  to  it  as  a  citj  that 
fonnerlj  eiisted.  (Lib.  i.  c.  193.)  Clement  of  Alexandria,  in  his  ooni- 
mentaries  on  Nahum,  confirms  the  account  of  Ludan  of  its  utter  destruc- 
tion. The  Nineveh  of  Tacitus  (Annal.  ].  xit.  13.)  and  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinns  (I-  zviit.  c.  7.)  wu  a  modem  cit;  built  near  or  on  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient. 
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after  their  cooquest  of  that  country.*  It  occurs  on 
all  the  monuments  of  the  same  period  in  Persia  and 
Armenia,  accompanied  by  translations,  in  pan^el 
columns,  in  the  Babylonian  and  Median  f  writing. 
Amongst  the  ruins  of  Assyria,  this  Persian  variety  of 
the  cuneiform  character  has  never  been  found.  It  can 
scarcely  be  doubted,  that  the  bas-reliefs  described  in 
the  previous  pages,  represent  the  victories  and  con- 
quests of  the  kings  who  built  the  edifices  in  which 
they  were  contained;  it  is  not  probable  that,  had 
these  kings  been  Persians,  they  would  have  omitted 
to  record  their  deeds  in  their  native  tongue,  when 
they  have  done  so  in  all  other  places  where  they  have 
caused  similar  monuments  to  be  erected. 

The  date  of  the  conquest  of  Nineveh  by  Cyaxares 
is  well  ascertained  as  606  before  Christ.  J     The  city 

*  I  allude  to  the  Twei  with  the  names  of  the  Peniao  kings  in  hiero- 
glTphici,  as  well  ai  in  cuneifonn  chBTscters.  One  at  Venice  bear*  the 
name  of  Artazerxes ;  that  uiuallj  known  u  Csjiiu'i  Taie,  in  the 
National  Librar;,  at  Paris,  the  name  of  Xerxes. 

f  I  use  the  term  Median,  howeTer  inapplicable,  because  it  has  gene- 
rally been  adopted. 

X  The  evidence  afforded  as  to  the  exact  date  of  the  destruction  of 
Nineveh  b;  the  concurrent  evidence  of  Scripture  and  Herodotus,  is  thui 
collected  bj  Clinton  (fasti  Helenid,  vol.  i.  p.  269.);—"  The  overthrotr 
of  Nineveh  did  not  happen  before  the  dea^  of  Josiah  king  of  Judah  in 
B.C.  609,  becanse  a  king  of  Assyria  is  mentioned  at  that  period;  and 
Zephaniah,  in  the  prophecy  delivered  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  predicts  the 
deatmction  of  Nineveh  as  a  future  event.  The  sunt  of  the  argument 
is  this :  From  the  sge  of  Tobit  it  i^ipears  that  Nineveh  was  standing  in 
B.  c.  610.  For  he  became  blind  in  the  jesr  710,  and  survived  that  ac- 
cident 100  jean ;  and  jet  he  died  before  the  fall  of  Nineveh.  But  a  pro- 
phecj  of  Jeremiah,  written  in  the  first  year  of  (he  captivity,  b.  c.  60S, 
seems  to  imply  that  the  city  was  then  destroyed  ;  for  in  the  particular 
enumeraUon  of  all  the  kings  of  the  north  far  and  near,  and  all  the 
VOL.  n.  H 
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had  then  been  scarcely  a  year  in  the  hands  of  the 
Assyrians,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Scyths,  who, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Herodotus,  held  this 
part  of  Asia  for  twenty-eight  years.  \Ve  cannot 
attribute  these  vast  monuments — evidences  of  a  high 
state  of  civiUsation,  and  of  taste  and  knowledge, — to 
the  wandering  tribes;  who,  during  their  short  oc- 
cupation, did  little,  according  to  the  historian,  but 
oppress  the  inhabitants,  pass  their  days  in  licentious- 
ness amidst  new  luxuries,  and  destroy  the  records 
of  former  prosperity  and  power.*  We  have  conse- 
quently the  date  of  634  years  before  Christ  to  go  back 
from.  No  one  will,  I  think,  be  inclined  to  assign 
these  edifices  to  a  later  epoch. 

It  has  already  been  seen  that  there  are  buildings 
of  various  periods  in  the  mound  of  Nimroud,  and  I 
have  mentioned  that  they  contun  the  names  and 
genealogies  of  several  kings.  The  most  recent  palace 
was  that  discovered  in  the  south-west  corner;  and  it 

kingdoms  of  the  world,  &c.,  AMyriB  and  Nineret  are  not  named.  The 
testitnonj  of  Scripture,  then,  decides  that  the  city  vaa  captured,  and  the 
Aetynai  monarchj  destrojed,  certainlj  after  b.  c.  609,  and  prubablj 
before  B.C.  605.  Herodotus  brings  the  date  to  a  narroirer  point.  Cy- 
Eucarcs  prepared  to  revenge  his  father's  death  upon  the  Asayrians,  but 
was  interrupted  by  the  ScjLhians,  irho  held  Asia  for  twenty-eight  years. 
Ailer  their  expulsion  Cjaxares  conquered  the  Assyrians.  But  at  the 
Scythians  were  not  expelled  till  b.  c.  607,  the  capture  of  Nlnereh  could 
not  occur  till  d.  c.  606 ;  and  this  date,  obtained  from  Herodotus,  is  remark- 
ably conatatent  iritb  the  accounts  of  Scripture."  According  to  the  Seder- 
Clsm  (e.  24,  25.),  the  fall  of  Nineveh  would  have  occurred  about  this 
time ;  and  upon  its  authority  M.  Freret  (M£m.  de  Lit.  tir^a  des  Bt^'ialres 
de  rAcadfmie,  vol.  vii.  p.  538.)  places  the  event  in  COS  b.  c. 

*  "  After  possessing  tlie  dominion  of  Asia  for  twenty-eight  years,  the 
Scythians  lost  all  they  hod  obtained  by  tkeir  lieentioiuneit  and  negtecl" — 
nerod.lib.  i.  c.  106. 
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was  principally  built  of  slabs  and  materials  taken 
from  the  edifices  in  the  north-west,  the  centre,  and 
other  parts  of  the  mound.  This  can  be  proved  be- 
yond a  question ;  first,  by  identity  in  the  style  of  the 
sculptures ;  secondly,  by  inscriptions,  in  which  certain 
formulas  occur ;  thirdly,  by  the  feet  of  the  sculptured 
faces  of  the  slabs  being  turned  against  the  wall  of 
sun-dried  bricks,  the  back  having  been  smoothed  to 
receive  a  new  bas-relief;  and,  fourthly,  by  the  dis- 
covery of  sculptured  slabs  lying  in  diflferent  parts  of 
the  ruins,  where  they  had  evidently  been  left,  whilst 
being  removed  to  the  new  paJace. 

The  only  sculptures  which  may  possibly  be  attri- 
buted to  the  builders  of  this  edifice  are  the  bulls 
and  lions  forming  the  entrances,  and  the  crouching 
sphinxes  between  them ;  but  they  also,  like  the  bas- 
reliefs,  may  have  belonged  to  a  more  ancient  palace. 
The  argument  they  afford,  however,  will  be  the  same, 
whether  they  were  the  work  of  those  who  founded 
the  building,  or  whether  they  were  brought  from 
elsewhere.  If  the  latter  be  the  case,  we  should  be 
fiimished  with  additional  proof  in  favour  of  the  high 
antiquity  of  the  earliest  edifice.  In  the  material,  a 
kind  of  limestone,  out  of  which  the  bulls  and  lions 
are  sculptured,  as  well  as  in  certain  peculiarities  of 
form  (as,  for  instance,  in  being  provided  with  four 
legs,  and  having  small  figures  carved  on  the  same 
slab),  they  differ  from  any  others  discovered  amongst 
the  ruins. 

On  the  backs  of  these  lions  and  bulla  we  have  a 
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short,  but  highly  important  inscription,  which  has 
enabled  me,  as  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe, 
to  identify  the  comparative  date  of  many  monuments 
discovered  in  Assyria,  and  of  tablets  existing  in  other 
parts  of  Asia.  Before  submitting  this  inscription,  as 
■well  as  others  from  the  ruins,  to  the  reader,  I  must 
show  why  certain  groups  of  characters  may,  with 
great  probability,  be  assumed  to  be  the  names  of 
kings ;  as  the  arguments  will  m^nly  depend  upon 
the  proof  which  these  names  afford. 

Two  modes  of  writing  appear  at  one  time  to  have 
been  in  use  amongst  the  Assyrians.  One,  the  cunei- 
form or  arrow-headed,  as  in  Egypt,  waa  probably  the 
hieroglyphic,  and  principally  employed  for  monu- 
mental records*;  the  other,  the  cursive  or  hieratic, 
may  have  been  used  in  documents  of  a  private  nature, 
or  for  records  of  public  events  of  minor  importance. 
The  nature  of  the  arrow-headed  will  be  hereafter 
fully  described.  The  cursive  resembles  the  writing 
of  the  PhoBnicians,  Palmyrenes,  Babylonians,  and 
Jews;  in  fact,  the  character,  which,  under  a  few 
unessential  modifications,  was  common  to  the  na- 
tions speaking  cognate  dialects  of  one  language, 
variously  termed  the  Semitic,  Aramsean,  or,  more 
appropriately,  Syro- Arabian.  There  is  this  great  dis- 
tinction between  the  cuneiform  and  cursive,  —  that 
while  the  first  was  written  from  left  to  right,  the 
second,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic, 

*  DemocrituB  u  said  to  htne  written  on  the  tacred  letters  of  Babylon 
"  ™  rtpl  Tur  Iv  SatvXuv  Itpuv  -fpappaTuv."  (Diog.  Laert.  lib.  ii.)  This 
appeftK  to  point  to  two  fomu  of  writing. 
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ran  from  right  to  left.  This  striking  difference 
would  seem  to  show  that  the  origin  of  the  two  forms 
of  writing  was  distinct.' 

It  would  be  difficult,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  to  determine  the  period  of  the  invention 
and  first  use  of  written  characters  in  Assyria ;  nor 
is  there  any  evidence  to  prove  which  of  the  two 
forms,  the  arrow-head  or  the  cursive,  is  the  more  an- 
cient, or  whether  they  were  introduced  at  the  same 
time.  Pliny  declares  that  it  is  to  the  Assyrians  we 
owe  the  invention  of  letters,  although  some  have  at- 
tributed it  to  the  Egyptians,  who  were  said  to  have 
been  instructed  in  the  art  of  writing  by  Mercury  f ; 
or  to  the  Syrians,  who,  in  the  passage  in  Pliny,  are 
evidently  distinguished  from  the  Assyrians,  with 
whom  they  are  by  ancient  authors  very  frequently 
confounded.J  Lucan  ascribes  their  introduction  to 
the  Phoenicians,  a  Syrian  people.  §  On  monuments 
and  remains  purely  Syrian,   or  such  as  cannot  be 

*  Tbe  numerals,  like  the  letters,  were  expresKd  bj  tatioiu  combl- 
natioiu  of  the  wedge.  There  ippeu  to  luiTe  been,  at  the  uune  time, 
numbera  for  the  curaive,  u  well  u  for  the  cnnetform  writing,  the  former 
■omewhat  resembling  the  Egyptian.  On  the  painted  bricks  of  Kimrond 
I  could,  I  think,  trace  leTeral  of  these  curuve  numerals,  each  brick 
haring  apparentlj  a  number  upon  it.  Dr.  Hincks  was,  I  beliere,  the  first 
to  determine  the  forms  and  values  of  the  Aujriui  numerals  bj  an  ex- 
amination of  the  inscriptions  of  Van, 

t  This  deitj,  under  the  name  of  Tbotb,  or  Taut,  was  the  Egyptian  god 
of  letters. 

}  "  Literal  sen^r  trbitror  Aeajnta  Atime ;  sed  alii  apnd  iBgyptioe 
i  Hercurio,  ut  GetUiu :  alii-apud  Sjtot  repertaa  volant." — Fliny,  lib.  vii. 
C.07. 

g        "  Fh<enioes  primi  famte  si  creditur  ausi 

Mausuram  nidibua  vocem  signare  Gguris." — Lib.  iii.  v.  S30. 
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traced  to  a  foreign  people,  only  one  form  of  cha- 
racter has  been  discovered,  and  it  so  closely  resem- 
bles the  cursive  of  Assyria,  that  there  appears  to  be 
little  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  origin  of  the 
two.  If,  therefore,  the  inhabitants  of  Syria,  whether 
Phoenicians  or  others,  were  the  inventors  of  letters, 
and  those  letters  were  such  as  exist  upon  the  earliest 
monuments  of  that  country,  the  cursive  character 
of  the  Assyrians  may  have  been  as  ancient  as  the 
cuneiform.  However  that  may  be,  this  hieratic  cha- 
racter has  not  yet  been  found  in  Assyria  ou  remdna 
of  a  very  early  epoch,  and  it  would  seem  probable 
that  simple  perpendicular  and  horizontal  lines  pre- 
ceded rounded  fonns,  being  better  suited  to  letters 
carved  on  stone  tablets  or  rocks.  At  Nimroud  the 
cursive  writing  was  found  on  part  of  an  alabaster 
vase,  and  on  fragments  of  pottery,  taken  out  of  the 
rubbish  covering  the  ruins.  On  the  alabaster  vase 
it  accompanied  an  inscription  in  the  cuneiform 
character,  containing  the  name  of  the  Ehorsabad 
king,  to  whose  reign  it  is  evident,  from  several  cir- 
cumstances, the  vase  must  be  attributed.  It  has  also 
been  found  on  Babylonian  bricks  of  the  time  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. The  following  are  parts  of  inscriptions 
in  this  character  on  fragments  of  pottery  from  Kim- 
roud. 

The  cundfbrm,  however,  appears  to  have  been  the 
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character  in  general  use  in  Assyria  and  Babylonia, 
and  at  various  periods  in  Persia,  Media,  and  Armenia. 
It  was  not  the  same  in  all  those  countries ;  the  ele- 
ment was  the  wedge,  but  the  combination  of  wedges, 
forming  a  letter,  differed.  The  cuneiform  has  been 
divided  into  three  branches ;  the  Assyrian  or  Baby- 
lonian; the  Persian;  and  a  third,  which  has  been 
named,  probably  with  little  regard  to  accuracy,  the 
Median,*  To  one  of  these  three  divisions  may  bo 
referred  all  the  forms  of  arrow-headed  writing  with 
which  we  are  acquainted ;  and  the  three  together 
occur  in  the  trilingual  inscriptions,  containing  the 
records  of  the  Persian  monarcfas  of  the  Acheemenian 
dynasty.  These  inscriptions  are,  as  it  is  well  known, 
repeated  three  times,  in  parallel  columns  or  tablets, 
in  a  distinct  variety  of  the  arrow-headed  character ; 
and,  as  it  may  be  presumed,  in  a  different  language. 
The  investigation  of  the  Persian  branch  of  the  cu- 
neiform has  now,  through  the  labours  of  RawUnson, 

*  Major  Rawliuson  has  laggeated  the  nie  of  the  term  Scjthic  insteail 
of  Median  (the  Persian  Cuneiform  Inscription  at  Behistun  deciphered, 
pftrt  i.  p.  20.  Tol.  X,  of  the  Jonrnal  of  the  Rojel  Asiatic  Sodet;).  HoweTer, 
until  the  language  of  the  inKriptione  in  this  character  can  be  determined 
bejond  a  doubt,  we  can  scarcelj  venture  upon  adopting  definitivelj 
either  appellation.  Major  Rawlinson  is  of  opinion  that  that  language 
is  a  Scjthic  or  Mongolian  dialect ;  and,  from  ita  use  on  monuments 
erected  bj  the  Persian  king^  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  is  so.  The 
sut)jects  of  the  Achaemenian  monarchs  included  three  great  divisions  of 
the  human  tfux,  speaking  respectively  Semitic  or  Sjro-Arabian,  Indo- 
European  or  Arian,  and  Scjthic  or  Mongolian  languages ;  and  when  we 
find  diat  two  of  the  colunma  of  the  trilingual  inscriptions  are  dialects  of 
the  Gist  and  second  of  these  languages,  we  maj  consistentlj  infer  that  the 
remuning  version  of  the  inscriptions  is  in  the  third.  Whether  the  Sc^ths, 
however,  were  a  Mongolian  or  an  Indo-European  tribe^  it  a  quealion 
whicl^  appears  to  admit  of  considerable  doubt. 
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Lassen,  and  others,  been  brought  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion.  I  presume  that  there  are  few  unacquainted 
with  the  admirable  memoirs  by  Major  Rawlinson  upon 
the  great  inscription  at  Behistun*,  published  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  Some,  however, 
are  still  inclined  to  look  upon  the  results  of  his 
labours  with  doubt,  and  even  to  consider  his  transla- 
tion as  little  more  than  an  ingenious  fiction.  That 
the  sudden  restoration  of  a  language  no  longer  exist- 
ing in  the  same  form,  and  expressed  in  chai-acters 
previously  unknown,  should  be  regarded  with  con- 
siderable suspicion,  is  not  surprising.  But  even  a 
superficial  examination  of  the  ingenious  reasoning  of 
Professor  Grotefend,  which  led  to  the  first  steps  in 
the  inquiry — the  division  of  words  and  the  discovery 
of  the  names  of  the  kings  —  and  an  acquaintuice 
with  the  subsequent  discoveries  of  Rawlinson  and 
other  eminent  philologists,  must  at  once  remove  all 
doubt  aa  to  the  general  accuracy  of  the  results  to 
which  they  have  arrived.  There  may  undoubtedly 
be  interpretations,  and  forms  of  construction,  open 
to  criticism.  They  will  probably  be  rejected  or 
amended,  when  more  materials  are  afforded  by  the 
discovery  of  additional  inscriptions,  or  when  those 
we  already  possess  have  been  subjected  to  a  still  more 
rigorous  philological  examination,  and  have  been 
farther  compared  with  known  dialects  of  the  same 
primitive  tongue.  But  as  to  the  general  correctness 
of  the  translations  of  the  inscriptions  of  Persepolis 

*  This  name  h  generallj  written  Bisutnn  in  tbe  maps ;  it  it  now 
pven  to  a  noall  village  near  KirmanBhah,  od  the  frontiers  of  Penis. 
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and  Behistun,  there  cannot  be  a  question.*  The  ma- 
terials are  in  every  one's  hands.  The  inscriptions  are 
now  accessible,  and  they  scarcely  contain  a  word  the 
meaning  of  which  may  not  be  determined  by  the  aid 
of  dictionaries  and  vocabularies  of  the  Sanscrit  and 
other  early  Indo-European  languages-f 

Before  the  publication  of  the  great  inscription  of 
Behistun,  the  monuments  of  Persia,  containing  little 
more  than  the  names  of  kings  and  royal  titles,  af- 
forded few  materials  for  the  investigation  of  cunei- 
form writing.  That  inscription  was  long  known, 
and  had  been  seen  by  many  travellers.  MM.  Coste 
and  Flandin,  who  accompanied  M.  de  Sercey  during 
his  embassy  to  the  court  of  Teheran,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  examining  and  making  drawings 
of  ancient  remains,  were  particularly  directed  to 
copy  it.  They  lingered  many  days  on  the  spot, 
making  several  fruitless  endeavours  to  ascend  to  that 
part  of  the  rock  on  which  it  is  cut.  At  length  they 
declared  it  to  be  inaccessible,  and  returned  to  France 

*  The  tranicription  in  cnneirorm  lelten  of  an  hierogljrphical  legend  on 
t  vase  at  Venice,  ii  a  test  of  the  general  accuracj  of  the  deciphering  of 
both  character*.  The  name  of  the  king  was  fonnd  to  be  that  of  Arta- 
xerzes,  and  wu  so  read  independently  from  the  Persian  and  Egj^tian 
texts,  by  Major  Rawlinson  and  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson. 

'f  There  is  not  a  more  attractive  subject  of  infestigalion,  nor  one  more 
deluure  and  tincertun  in  its  results,  unless  carried  on  with  the  most 
rigorous  regard  to  criticism,  than  the  origin,  derivation,  and  connexion 
of  languages.  But  whilst  this  ii  admitted,  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
within  the  last  few  jears  this  branch  of  study  has  been  greatly  facilitated 
by  &e  discovery  of  rules,  which  are  now  generally  recogoised.  They  go 
far  to  guide  those  who  engage  in  the  inquiry,  and  to  prevent  a  repetition 
of  the  absurd  speculations  of  the  Isat  century.  Etymology  may  now  take 
its  place  amtnigst  the  sciences,  and  no  science  u  more  important  in  any 
investigation  ooonected  with  the  history  of  the*hnman  race. 
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without  this  important  historical  record.  Major  Raw- 
linBon,  however,  overcame  all  difficulties.  During 
two  visits  he  succeeded  in  copying  all  that  remains 
of  the  three  versions  of  the  inscription;  and  thus, 
whilst  we  are  indebted  to  his  intrepidity  and  per- 
severance for  the  transcript  of  the  record,  we  owe  to 
his  learning  and  research  the  translation  of  one  of 
the  most  interesting  fragments  of  ancient  history.* 

Of  the  second,  or  so  called  Median  branch  of  the 
cuneiform,  we  know  at  present  but  little.  It  dif- 
fers essentially,  in  the  combination  of  the  wedges, 
from  the  Persian,  and  resembles  in  many  respects  the 
Assyrian  or  Babylonian,  many  letters  in  both  being 
identical  in  shape,  if  not  in  phonetic  power. 

Whilst  the  Persian  and  Median  cuneiform  offer 
each  but  one  modification  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
wedges,  the  third  division,  or  Assyro-Babylonian,  in- 
cludes several  varieties.  It  has  been  said  to  be  the 
most  complex  in  its  forms  of  the  three ;  but  such  is 
not  exactly  the  case,  as  we  have  in  the  varieties  both 
extremes :  the  primitive,  or  early  Assyrian,  contMning 
the  most  simple  and  elementary  combinations,  be- 
^nning  with  the  wedge  standing  alone,  whilst  the 
Babylonian  is  distinguished  by  the  most  intricate  and 
complex.  However,  that  the  two  are  identically  the 
same,  has  been  proved  beyond  a  doubt  by  a  compa- 
rison of  the  monuments  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria, 

*  The  contentB  of  tbe  Bebutun  inscription  are  of  great  importance  to 
all  interested  in  the  ttudj  of  aacieat  hiator;,  as  thej  so  full;  confirm  the 
BtatementB  of  HerodotuE,  and  afford  fresh  proofs  of  his  veracitjr  and 
accuracy. 
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and  by  tbe  existence  of  a  transcript  of  a  Babylonian 
record  in  Assyrian  cbaracterB.*  The  variations  ap- 
pear to  be  mere  caligraphical  distinctions,  and  were 
perhaps  purposely  made,  to  mark  the  difference  be- 
tween the  characters  in  use  in  the  two  countries. 
The  introduction  of  a  few  complex  forms  in  the  pure 
Assyrian  writing,  may  be  attributed  to  the  number 
of  alphabetic  signs  required.  The  alphabet  of  the 
Persian  cuneiform  contains  but  thirty-nine  or  forty 
letters;  in  the  Assyro-Babylonian  inscriptions  there 
are  about  three  hundred  different  characters;  the 
simpler  forms  would  consequently  soon  be  exhausted.f 

Major  Rawlinson  has  thus  classed  the  Assyro- 
Babylonian  cuneiform  writing:  —  Primitive  Babylo- 
nian ;  Acheemenian  Babylonian ;  Medo- Assyrian ; 
Assyrian ;  and  Elymsean. 

Whilst  concurring  in  this  division  I  would  suggest, 
that  early  Assyrian  and  later  Assyrian,  be  substi- 

*  I  porticulai'l^  refer  to  the  fragment  of  a  C7linder  giren  in  toI.  ii.  of 
Ker  Forter'i  trBveU,  and  the  celebrated  inscripUon  in  the  India  House, 
■apposed  to  contain  the  decrees  of  INebucliadnezKEU',  of  which  the  cjlinder, 
when  entire,  appears  to  have  been  a  transcript.  Their  identity  was  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Hincks,  Grotefend  having  previoiulj  eetabtiahed  tbe  con- 
necUoQ  between  the  characters  nsed  on  similar  cjlinders  and  on  Babylonian 
remains.  It  is  on  the  tablets  and  c^^Unders  of  baked  day,  that  the  Asiy- 
riatt  cuneiform  character  is  moat  complex.  Besides  the  subetitution  of 
forms  not  used  on  the  monuments,  common  letters  are  rendered  more 
intricate  by  adding  to  the  number  of  wedgea :  thus  "jjS  becomes  'jf^'y 

f  Many  of  tbese  characters  are  undoubtedly  what  are  termed  "  vari- 
ants;" that  is,  merely  a  different  way  of  forming  the  same  letter;  but 
even  admitting  a  large  number  to  be  so,  and  to  be  interchangeable 
arbitrarily,  still  there  are  between  100  and  ISO  letters  which  appear  to 
have  each  their  distinct  phonetic  value.  Some  of  the  most  complex 
groups  may  be  monograms. 
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tuted  for  Assyrian  and  Medo-As^rrian.  By  Medo- 
Assyrian,  Major  Rawlinson  indicates  the  character 
used  in  the  inscriptions  of  Van,  belonging  to  a 
period  preceding  the  Persian  domination*,  and  in 
those  at  Falouf,  and  near  Malatia,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates.  But  at  the  time  he  made  the  dis- 
tinction he  was  unacquainted  with  the  earliest  monu- 
ments of  Nimroud,  and  had  only  examined  inscrip- 
tions from  Khorsabad,  and  a  fragment  from  Nim- 
roud  both  belonging  to  the  same  period.  The  most 
ancient  Assyrian  letters  are  identical  in  form  with 
those  found  in  Armenia.  The  distinction  lies  be- 
tween the  earliest  and  latest  Assyrian  writing,  and 
is  amply  sufficient  to  determine  the  comparative 
date  of  monuments,  as  the  shape  of  our  own  letters 
marts  the  time  of  a  document. 

The  primitive  Babylonian  is  found  on  bricks,  cy- 
linders, and  tablets  from  ruins  in  Babylonia;  the 
Acheemenian  Babylonian  in  the  trilingual  inscriptions 
of  Persia.  The  former  is  well  known  from  its  fre- 
quent occurrence  on  relics,  brought  to  this  country, 
from  the  remains  on  the  Euphrates  near  the  modem 
Arab  town  of  Hillah,  hitherto  believed  to  be  those  of 
primitive  Babylon.  It  is  the  most  intricate  variety 
of  the  cuneiform  yet  discovered.     Those  who  osed  it 

*  There  it  &lao  a  trilingual  inscription  of  Xerxea  on  the  rock  at  Van. 

f  The  inscription  at  Palou,  an  ancient  Armenian  city,  yiaa  first  ex- 
amined and  copied  b;  me  on  mj  return  from  Mosul  last  jear.  Mj 
attention  was  called  to  it  bj  Dr.  Smith,  of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions.  Il  closelj  resembles  the  inscription  near  Ualatia,  copied  bj 
Captain  Van  Miililbach.  (See  Papers  of  the  S;TO>£gjptian  Society,  toL  L 
parti.) 
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appear  to  have  exhausted  their  ingenuity  in  com- 
plicating the  simplest  forms  of  the  Assyrians. 

By  a  comparison  of  many  letters  of  the  same 
power  in  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  alphabets,  it 
is  evident  that  their  dissimilitude  frequently  arises 
from  the  manner  of  shaping  the  elementary  wedge, 
either  angle  of  which  might  be  elongated  accord- 
ing to  the  fiincy  of  the  writer  or  sculptor.  Thus 
T  becomes    ~1    or    F"  ,  and  the  simple  Assyrian 

letter  C^ff   ig  identical  with  f^,  a  character  of  com- 
mon occurrence  in  Babylonian  inscriptions. 

With  regard  to  the  relative  antiquity  of  the  several 
forms  of  cuneiform  writing,  it  may  be  asserted,  with 
some  degree  of  confidence,  that  the  most  ancient 
hitherto  discovered  is  the  Assyrian.  The  three  varie- 
ties found  in  the  trilingual  inscriptions  are  all  of  a 
comparatively  recent  period,  the  reigns  of  the  Achie- 
menian  dynasty.  The  inscriptions  in  the  Babylonian 
character,  from  the  ruins  near  Hillah,  can  be  shown 
to  belong  to  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  con- 
sequently to  a  period  subsequent  to  the  fall  of  the 
Assyrian  empire.  The  name  of  that  monarch  is 
found  upon  them  all.  Amongst  the  ruins  of  Niffer, 
to  the  south  of  Hillah,  Major  Rawlinson  has  dis- 
covered other  inscriptions  with  a  new  royal  name ; 
but  it  is  uncertain  to  what  period  they  belong.  That 
eminent  antiquary,  who  was,  I  believe,  the  first  to 
identify  the  name  of  Nebuchadnezzar  on  the  bricks 
and  tablets,  from  the  ruins  so  long  believed  to  be 
those  of  the  scripture  Babylon,  inclines  to  the  opinion 
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that  Niffer  may  represent  ita  true  site,  whilst  the 
mounds  around  Hillah  are  the  ramains  of  a  more 
recent  city  of  the  same  name.*  Nor  is  this  suppo- 
sition of  the  existence  of  two  Babylons,  inconsistent 
with  history,  and  Eastern  customs.  Nebuchadnezzar 
declares  that  he  huilt  the  city.  "  At  the  end  of 
twelve  months  he  walked  in  the  palace  of  the  king- 
dom of  Babylon.  The  king  spake,  and  said,  *  Is  not 
this  great  Babylon  that  I  have  built  for  the  house  of 
the  kingdom,  by  the  might  of  my  power,  and  for 
the  honour  of  my  majesty  V  "  f  After  the  successful 
revolt  of  the  Babylonians,  and  the  fall  of  Nineveh, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  Nebuchadnezzar,  on  found- 
ing a  new  empire  which  was  to  rival  the  Assyrian 

*  None  of  the  ruina  in  BabjloniA  bftve  jet  been  properly  examined, 
and  there  la  little  doubt  that  cxcoTations  in  tbem  would  lead  to  very  in- 
teresting reaulta.  The  great  obeliak  ascribed  to  Semiramia,  bj  Diodortia 
Siculus,  niBj  hare  been  the  pillar  or  column  of  Acicarus,  seen  and  inter- 
preted bj  BemocrituB  in  his  travela  in  the  commencement  of  the  4th 
century  b.  c.  (Laertiua,  in  Titi  Democriti,  p.  6fiO.,  ed.  Casaubon,  and 
Clemens  Alexandrinua,  Stromata,  lib.  i.  cxt.  b.  69.)  It  was,  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  a  Babylonian  monument ;  and  it  probably  Btill  exists  some- 
where in  the  ruins.  Major  Rawlinson,  in  a  recent  letter,  informs  me 
that,  according  to  the  Arabs,  an  obeliak  has  been  seen  at  NiSer,  and  such 
reports  have  generally  some  foundation,  as  I  have  shown  with  regard  to 
the  sitting  figure  of  Kalah  Sherghat  (see  Chap.  XIT.).  It  may  hare 
been  exposed  to  view  for  a  short  period,  and  have  again  been  covered 
up  by  rubbiah.  Major  RawlJnaon  is  of  opinion  that  all  the  most  ancient 
remains  of  Chaldsa  (previous  to  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar)  must  be 
looked  for  in  the  ruins  to  the  south  of  Hillah,  in  southern  Babylonia ; 
those  to  the  north  being  chiefly  referable  to  that  king.  I  have  visited 
moat  of  the  remuns  in  the  province ;  but  too  hastily,  and  at  times  of  too 
great  danger,  Xo  admit  of  a  careful  and  prolonged  examination.  With 
proper  means  and  support,  researches  might,  however,  be  carried  on. 

f  Daniel,  iv.  29.  Josephus  (cent.  Ap,  1.  i.),  quo^ng  Berosua,  says  that 
Nebnchadneziar  repured  the  city  of  Babylon  which  then  existed,  and 
added  amOitT  cUg  to  it. 
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in  power  and  extent,  should  have  desired  to  build  a 
capital  worthy  of  it.  During  the  Assyrian  supre- 
macy, the  ancient  capital  of  the  Chaldees  may  have 
partly  fallen  into  ruina;  and  it  was  perfectly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  customs  and  prejudices  of  an  Eastern 
people,  to  choose  for  rebuilding  it  a  new  site  not  far 
removed  from  the  old.  Babylon  aflFords  more  than 
one  instance  of  this  very  custom.  The  successor  of 
Alexander  the  Great  in  the  empire  of  the  East, 
seeking  for  a  capital,  did  not  rebuild  Babylon,  which 
had  again  fallen  into  decay.  He  chose  a  ute  near  it 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  founded  a  new  city  call- 
ing it  Seleucia,  after  his  own  name,  and  partly  con- 
structing it  of  materials  taken  from  Babylon.  Subse- 
quently, when  another  change  of  dynasty  took  place, 
the  Parthian  succeeding  to  the  Greek,  the  city  was 
again  removed,  and  Ctesiphon  rose  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river.  After  the  Persians  came  the  Arabs, 
who,  desiring  to  found  a  capital  for  their  new  em- 
pire, chose  a  diflferent  site ;  still,  however,  remaining 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  old.  Changing  the  locality 
more  than  once,  they  at  length  built  the  celebrated 
city  of  Baghdad,  which  actually  represents  the  ancient 
Babylon.*  Such  appears  to  have  been  the  general 
practice  in  the  East ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  place  of 
any  note  which  has  not  been  rebuilt  on  a  different 
site.  The  present  inhabitants  of  the  country,  whether 
Turks  or  Arabs,  either  aware  of  this  fact,  or  still 

*  Baghdad  h  frequentlj  called  Babylon  bj  the  earlj  travellerti,  and 
eren  bj  the  Arab  gcographen.  The  Church  of  Rome  still  gives  the  title 
of  "  Biahop  of  Babjlon"  to  the  prelate  who  ia  placed  orer  the  Koman 
Catholic  Cbriatiana  in  the  Faahalic  of  Baghdad. 
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labouring  under  the  prejudices  of  the  former  people, 
generally  seek  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  modern 
town  some  ancient  remains,  to  which  they  attach  the 
same  name.* 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  half-fabulous  ac- 
counts of  the  walls,  palaces,  temples,  and  bridges  of 
Babylon,  whose  foundation  was  attributed  by  Hero- 
dotus, Biodorua  Siculus,  and  other  ancient  authors, 
to  two  queens,  Semiramis  and  Nitocria,  related  to  the 
edifices  of  the  second  Babylon,  built  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. The  Chaldees  still  nourished  the  traditions 
of  their  ancient  greatness,  and  may  have  endeavoured, 
in  satisfying  the  curiosity  of  a  stranger,  to  assign  the 
highest  antiquity  to  their  monuments. 

It  may  be  asked  what  proof  have  we  that  the  name 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  e^sts  on  bricks  and  fragments, 
from  the  ruins  near  Hillah  ?  The  name,  written 
nearly  as  in  our  version  of  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel, 
appears  to  have  been  assumed  by  one  of  the  rebels 
subdued  by  Darius  Hystaapes.  It  consequently  oc- 
curs in  the  trilingual  inscription  of  Behistun.  One 
Natitabires  is  there  stated  to  have  called  himself 
Nabokhodrossor,  the  son  of  Nabonidus,  the  King  of 
Babylon.  As  these  names  are  transcribed  in  the 
Babylonian  column,  there  is  of  course  no  difficulty 
in  recognising  the  letters  composing  them,  and 
hence  their  identification  when  found  elsewhere,  as 
at  Hillah,  in  the  pure  Babylonian  writing.  In  in- 
scriptions from  that  site,  Nebuchadnezzar  ia  called 

*  Thus,  there  is  Mosul  and  Eaki  (old)  Moral,  Baghdad  and  Eiki  (old) 
Baghdad,  &c.  &c. 
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the  son  of  Kabonassar,  and  king  of  the  land  of  the 
Chaldees.* 

Although  Major  Kawlinson  has  suggested  a  reading 
for  the  name  on  the  bricks  from  Kiffer,  it  is  doubtful 
to  what  period  they  belong ;  and  at  present  there  ia 
no  evidence  to  show  that  they  are  older  than  the 
most  ancient  edifice  of  Nimroud.  We  may,  there- 
fore, fairly  assume  that  the  Assyrian  is  the  earliest 
known  form  of  the  arrow-headed  writing.  The  com- 
plex shapes  of  the  Babylonian  characters,  and  their 
apparent  derivation  by  elongation  of  angles,  and 
other  processes  from  the  simpler  Assyrian  letters, 
undoubtedly  point  to  a  more  recent  invention.  There 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  characters,  as  formed  in 
the  earliest  palace  of  Nimroud,  long  preceded  those 
of  the  inscriptions  of  Khorsabad  and  Eouyunjik. 
This  is  an  important  fact,  as  it  proves  that  the  most 
simple  were  the  earliest,  and  that  there  was  a  gradual 
progression  towards  the  more  intricate.  This  pro- 
gression may  be  very  clearly  traced  in  the  inscriptions 

*  An  extraordtnarj  Uxity  in  the  lue,  omusion,  and  intercliauge  of 
certain  conaonants,  u  it  will  be  Bhowa,  ii  one  of  the  distinguiBhlng  fea~ 
turea  of  the  Ungu&ge  expreued  b;  this  branch  of  the  cuneiform  character. 
The  name  of  NebucbadnezEar  is  written  in  manj  waja — in  the  Bieutun 
inscription  ire  have  Nabokhodrouor,  Nabukhadrachar,  and  Ij'abukbu- 
drachar.  In  pure  Babjlonian  in»^iption»  it  nDdergoea  even  more  nume- 
rous changes.  In  Daniel  he  is  called  Nebuchadnezzar,  or  Nabnchod- 
onosor ;  in  Ezekiel  (ch.  xxri.  v.  7.)  the  name  is  written  Nebnchadreizar. 
The  first  component  of  the  word,  Nebo,  was  the  name  of  a  Babjlonian 
divinity.  (Isaiah,  ch.  xlvi.  t.  1.)  The  interchanges  which  take  place  in 
consonants  is  shown  b;  the  namea  of  several  Babylonian  kings,  as  given 
by  the  Greeks.  Thus,  the  XabunituB  of  Herodotus  is  called  J^abunidui 
bj  Beroatu. 

VOL.  n.  H 
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from  different  Assyrian  ruins.  We  may  therefore 
consistently  conclude  that  the  Babylonian,  being  the 
most  complex,  was  the  most  modem  of  this  branch  of 
cuneiform  writing. 

The  question  of  prior  antiquity  now,  therefore,  lies 
between  the  monuments  of  Assyria,  and  ^e  rock- 
tablets  of  Armenia.  At  present  there  is  no  positive 
evidence  to  decide  their  respective  cltums ;  but  there 
are  strong  grounds  for  believing  that  the  earliest 
inscriptions  of  Nimroud  are  the  most  ancient.  We 
have  the  testimony  of  ancient  authors,  who  attribute 
the  invention  of  letters  to  the  Assyrians,  and  give 
the  name  of  Assyrian  to  the  cuneiform  writing,  even 
when  changed  and  modified  by  the  Persians.*  In 
the  earliest  inscriptions  of  Armenia,  the  royal  titles 
resemble  those  of  the  first  kings  of  Nimroud.  In  the 
latter  inscriptions  of  the  same  Armenian  dynasty, 
the  titles  are  similar  to  those  on  the  monuments  of 
Khoraabad  and  Kouyunjik.f  It  may  be  inferred, 
therefore,  that  these  Armenian  kings  lived  between 
the  erection  of  the  earliest  and  latest  monuments  of 
Assyria  proper.  Whether  there  were  cotemporaneous 
Assyrian  and  Armenian  dynasties,  or  whether  the 
names  at  Van  are  those  of  kings  who  reigned  at  the 
same  time  over  Armenia  and  Assyria,  and  are  con- 

•  HerodotUB  alwaja  call*  this  rorm  of  writing  AsBjrian,  (See  lib.  it. 
c.  67,  &C.)  According  to  Amjntu,  the  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  Su> 
danftpftlus  wu  written  in  Chalds&n  tetters  (ILaKiaiiois  jpipiiamv)  on  a 
Btone  column.  Aristobulua  terms  them  Ajsjrion  letters,  (Athen^us, 
lib.  xii.)     Also  Arrian.     (Ezp.  Alex.  lib.  U.  c.  fi.) 

I  This  WM  brongbt  to  my  notice  hy  Mftjor  R&wliDson. 
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sequently  to  be  included  in  the  Assyrian  dynastic 
lists,  are  questions  which  can  only  be  determined 
when  the  contents  of  the  inscriptions  are  known,  and 
the  ruins  of  Assyria  more  thoroughly  examined. 

Admitting,  therefore,  that  the  Assyrian  is  the  most 
ancient  known  form  of  arrow-headed  writing,  it 
would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  its  origin.  The 
epithets  of  cuneiform,  cuneatic,  wedge-shaped,  and 
arrow-headed,  —  t^te-i-clou  (nail-headed)  in  French, 
and  keilfiirmig  in  German,  —  have  been  variously 
assigned  to  it,  because  its  component  parts  resemble 
either  a  wedge,  the  barb  of  an  arrow,  or  a  nail,  ac- 
cording to  the  fancy  of  the  describer.  It  is  not  im- 
probable; however,  that  the  original  or  primitive 
elements  of  the  letters  were  merely  simple  lines,  the 
wedge  or  arrow-head  being  a  subsequent  improvement 
or  embellishment.  On  a  slab  at  Nimroud,  forming  a 
part  of  a  wall  in  the  south-west  palace,  but  brought 
irom  the  most  ancient  edifice,  I  found  one  line  of 
writing  in  which  the  characters  were  thus  formed. 
It  occurred  beneath  the  usual  inscription,  and  was  but 
slightly  cut ;  — 

^4:p|:TT^Tcl:TK<F« 
l?XtTffrT€XTnt:TI:n 

It  is  evident  that,  by  substituting  the  wedge,  or 
arrow-head,  for  the  lines  io  the  above  inscription, 
the  characters  would  resemble  such  as  are  found 
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on  the  earliest  Assyrian  monuments.  The  simpler 
letters  may  have  been  used  in  documents,  and  could 
have  been  written  easily  and  quickly,  the  more 
elaborate  monumental  character  requiring  both  time 
and  care.  In  inscriptions  on  Babylonian  bricks  the 
wedges  are  also  frequently  replaced  by  mere  lines, 
as  fj^  for  ff^  or  Tjjpf  ,*  these  characters  being 
the  same.  Nor  is  the  element  of  the  most  ancient 
form  of  Assjrriau  monumental  writing  always  the 
arrow-head  or  the  wedge ;  it  eometimes  assumes  the 
shape  of  a  hammer  on  painted  bricks  from  the  earliest 
palace  at  Nimroud. 

»fTTTffT"«P»VTf 

The  use  of  the  wedge  may  have  been  suggested 
by  the  impression  of  the  angular  comer  of  a  square 
rod  on  a  surface  of  soft  clay,  which  will  produce 
this  form  very  accurately.  Even  complicated  cha- 
racters and  a  short  inscription  might  thus  have  been 
impressed  on  a  tablet  of  any  soft  material.  But 
this  elementary  figure  appears  to  have  been  sacred ; 
for  we  find  it  represented  lying  on  an  altar,  amongst 
other  reli^ous  emblems,  on  a  Babylonian  relic, 
usually  known  as  the  "  CaiUou  de  Michaud,"  in 
the  National  Library  of  Paris.  Whether  it  became 
sacred  from  its  employment  in  the  written  character. 


*  Tbe  clisTBCter  thus  formed  occurs  in  the  iuBcriptJoiia  of  Susiana, 
For  the  AsajTiMi  letter,  of  which  the  three  Tariaats  in  the  text  are  modi- 
fication*, aee  p.  173. 
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or  whether  used  in  the  formation  of  the  Assyrian 
letters  because  of  any  emblematic  meaning  attached 
to  it,  I  will  not  attempt  to  determine.* 

Nor  will  I  stop  to  inquire  whether,  in  their  original 
forms,  the  Assyrian  letters  were  ideographic ;  whether, 
as  it  has  been  assumed  with  regard  to  the  alphabets  of 
Syria,  their  names  were  derived  from  things  which  they 
were  meant  to  represent-  It  will  require  a  much  more 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  nature  and  powers  of 
these  characters  than  we  can  hope  to  attain  for  some 
time  to  come,  before  we  can  determine  whether  the 


*  Itwonld  not  be  difficult  for  those  who  are  apt  at  discovering  the  hidden 
meaning  of  ancient  symbols,  to  invest  the  arrowhead  or  wedge  of  the 
Assyrian  characUrs,  aesuming,  as  it  frequently  does,  the  form  of  an  equi- 
lateral triangle,  with  sacred  and  mythic  properties ;  and  to  find  in  it  a 
direct  illustration  of  the  sacred  triad,  the  basis  of  Chaldean  worship  and 
theogonj,  or  of  another  well-known  Eastern  object  of  worship.  (See 
Lajard's  elaborate  Essays  on  the  Worship  of  Venus,  on  the  Cypress,  and 
on  the  Religions  Symbols  of  the  Assyrians  and  Persians,  in  the  "  M£- 
moirei  de  I'Acad^mie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres,"  and  in  the 
"  Annales  de  I'lnstltut  Arch^ologique.") 
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arrangement  of  the  wedges  depends  upon  any  system, 
or  whether  it  be  merely  arbitrary.  At  present  there 
is  no  proof  in  support  of  either  supposition. 

The  first  records  of  the  Assyrians,  like  those  of 
most  ancient  nations,  were  probably  monumental. 
They  were  cut  either  on  the  walb  of  temples,  palaces 
and  other  edifices,  or  upon  the  smoothed  face  of  a 
rock.  After  the  subjection  of  a  distant  nation,  the 
limits  of  the  conquest  of  the  king  were  marked,  or 
his  triumphs  celebrated,  by  an  inscription  in  some 
conspicuous  spot  in  the  conquered  country.  The  side 
of  a  lofty  precipice  was  generally  chosen.  A  tablet 
was  first  cut  sufficiently  deep  into  the  rock  to  leave 
above  it  a  projecting  ledge,  to  protect  the  sculpture 
as  much  as  possible  from  the  effects  of  the  weather, 
and  from  the  water  which  might  run  down  its  face. 
A  bas-relief,  representing  the  king  alone,  or  the 
king  receiving  captives,  was  then  usually  sculptured. 
Below  the  figures,  or  near,  was  expl^ned  in  writing 
the  event  recorded  by  the  bas-relief,  and  sometimes 
a  short  inscription  on  the  dress*,  or  above  the  head, 
of  each  person  contained  his  name  and  titles.  Such 
is  the  Assyrian  monument  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nahr- 
el-Kelb,  or  Dog  River,  in  Syria.  Frequently  an  in- 
scription or  a  bas-relief  was  alone  carved,  as  in  parts 
of  Asia  Minor.  The  rock  below  the  tablet  was  gene- 
rally scarped,  all  access  to  the  monument  being  cut 
off,  to  save  it  from  injury  or  destruction.     If  no  con- 

*  Across  tbe  breasts  of  Uie  figures  in  Ionia,  attributed  by  Herodotus 
(lib.  ii.  c.  106.)  to  Sesostris,  bnt  which  were  probably  Assyrinn,  were 
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Tenient  rock  could  be  found,  or  if  the  king  wished  to  - 
mark  the  boundaries  of  his  dominions,  a  square  pillar 
or  slab  was  erected,  as  on  the  summit  of  the  pass  of 
Kel-i-Shin,  in  the  high  mountains  dividing  Assyria 
from  Media.*  The  Persians,  who  appear  to  have 
closely  imitated  the  Assyrians  in  all  their  customs, 
adopted  the  same  method  of  recording  their  con- 
quests and  victories, — as  the  rock  sculptures  of  Be- 
histun  still  testify.  According  to  Herodotus,  Darius, 
during  his  Scythian  expedition,  erected,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Bosphorus,  two  columns  of  white  marble,  one 
having  inscribed  in  Assyrian  (cuneiform),  and  the 
other  in  Greek  characters,  the  names  of  the  different 
nations  which  composed  his  vast  army.  He  placed 
a  third  on  the  Tearua,  after  crossing  the  straits  into 
Thrace.f 

When  events  were  to  be  recorded  more  in  detail, 
the  inscriptions  appear  to  have  been  engraved  on  the 
walls  of  their  temples  or  palaces,  as  in  Egypt,  to  ac- 
company painted  or  sculptured  representations  of  the 
scenes  they  described. 

*  The  custom  of  putting  up  tablets  and  pUUrs  to  fix  the  boundaries  of 
an  empire,  ia  frequentlj  alluded  to  in  the  monumental  records  of  Egypt. 
(See  Birch's  Translation  of  the  Obelisk  at  Constantinople,  and  Observa- 
tions on  the  Statistical  Tablet  at  Kamak,  in  the  new  Series  of  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Kojal  Society  of  Literature,  vol.  ii.) 

f  Herod,  lib.iv.  c.  87.  and  91.  This  appears  also  to  have  been  the 
most  Hndent  method  of  chronicling  events  and  keeping  records.  Jose- 
phus,  follotring  an  ancient  tradition,  declares  that  Seth  erected,  in  the  land 
of  Siriad,  two  pillars,  one  of  brick,  the  other  of  stone,  and  inscribed  upon 
tfaem  the  principal  antediluvian  arts  and  eciencea.  (Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  i. 
c.  3.)  Scsostris,  according  to  Herodotus,  erected  pillars  and  carved 
tablets  in  the  places  which  he  conquered.  The  Greek  historian  mentions 
those  be  bad  seen  in  FalesUne  (probably  the  tablets  still  existing  near  Ihe 
Nabr-el-Eelb)  and  in  Asia  IMinor.    (Lib.  ii.  c.  102.  and  106.) 
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It  is  not  improbable  that,  during  the  early  period 
of  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  stone  and  clay  were  the 
only  substances  on  which  private  as  well  as  public 
records  were  written.  In  the  most  ancient  sculptures 
of  Nimroud  there  are  no  representations  of  scribes. 
In  the  more  recent,  however,  at  Khoraabad,  at  Kouy- 
unjik,  and  Nimroud,  we  have  eunuchs  writing  down 


the  number  of  heads,  and  the  amount  of  spoil,  on 
some  flexible  material,  the  nature  of  which  cannot  be 
determined  from  the  sculptures.  At  the  time  of  the 
close  intercourse  between  Assyria  and  Egypt,  pro- 
bably existing,  as  it  will  be  shown,  at  the  period  to 
which  these  bas-reliefs  belong,  the  papyrus  may  have 
been  an  article  of  commerce  between  the  two  coun- 
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tries ;  or  rolls  of  leather  manufactured  in  Assyiia 
may  have  been  the  only  material  employed  for  docu- 
ments.  The  reeds  growing  in  the  marshes  formed 
by  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  may  have  served,  as 
it  does  to  this  day,  for  a  pen;  and  the  cursive  or 
hieratic  characters,  on  the  fragments  of  vases  from 
Nimroud,  appear  to  have  been  written  with  some 
such  instrument.* 

But  the  most  commoS  mode  of  keeping  records 
in  Assyria  and  Babylonia  was  on  prepared  bricks, 
tiles,  or  cylinders  of  clay,  baked  after  the  inscription 
was  impressed.  The  characters  appear  to  have  been 
formed  by  an  instrument,  or  may  sometimes  have 
been  stamped.  The  Ohaldtean  priests  informed  Cal- 
listhenes  that  they  kept  their  astronomical  observa- 
tions on  bricks  baked  in  the  furnace  f;  and  we 
have  the  testimony  of  Epigenes  to  the  same  effect-J 
Ezekiel,  who  prophesied  near  the  river  Chebar  in 
Assyria,  was  commanded  to  take  a  tile  and  portray 
upon  it  the  city  of  Jerusalem.§    Of  such  records  we 

*  The  material  represented  in  the  Molptures  eould  actrcely  bare  been 
pftpTTna,  u  that  anbatance  ia  too  brittle  to  be  rolled  or  bent.  Firchment 
VM  not  mTented  till  a  much  Ister  period.  Mr.  Bircb  inclinea  to  the  idea 
of  lealber,  which  the  Egyptians  used  occaslondlj  as  earlj  as  the  18th 
dynastj. 

^  SimpUciiu,  Aristot.  de  CieIo,  1.  ii. 

}  "E  direrso  Epigenes,  apud  Babjlonios  nccsx.  annornm  obeerva- 
tiones  sideram  coctjiibus  laterculis  iascriptas,  docet  gravis  auctor  in 
primis,  qui  miuimDm,  Berosus  et  Critodemus  ccccxc.  annorum.  Ez  quo 
appsret  tetemum  literorum  aaum." — Flin.  Hist.  Nat,  1.  vii.  c.  Ivi.  a.  57.  ed. 
Sillig.  In  some  editions  of  Flinj  a  thousand  years  ia  added  to  both  these 
periods ;  bat  this  appears  to  have  been  an  error  of  Brother,  rectified  in 
the  last  edition,  as  quoted. 

g  **  Thou  also,  son  of  man,  take  thee  a  tjle,  and  lay  it  before  thee,  and 
pourtray  upon  H  the  wty,  eren  Jerusalem."— Ch.  iv.  1. 
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have  many  specimena.  The  most  remarkahle  are  two 
hexagonal  cylinders,  one  in  the  possession  of  Colonel 
Taylor,  late  political  Agent  at  Baghdad,  and  the  other 
given  by  me  to  the  British  Museum.  They  were  both 
discovered  in  the  ruins  opposite  Mosul,  and,  I  believe, 
in  the  Mound  of  Nebbi  Yunus.*  On  each  side  there 
are  about  sixty  lines  of  writing,  in  such  minute  cha- 
racters that  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass  is  required 
to  ascertain  their  forms.  Habit  and  long  practice 
have  enabled  me  to  analyse  and  copy  the  inscription 
on  my  own  cylinder;  that  on  Colonel  Taylor's  has 
not  yet  been  examined.  I  find  in  it  the  name  of  the 
Kouyunjik  king,  with  those,  I  think,  of  his  father  and 
son.  Other  royal  names  are  frequently  repeated,  and 
the  whole  appears  to  be  some  public  document  or  his- 
torical record.f  The  identification  of  the  fragment 
(probably  of  a  similar  cylinder)  published  in  Ker 
Porter's  Travels,  with  the  inscription  on  the  stone  in 
the  Museum  of  the  East  India  Company,  containing 
decrees  or  annals  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  renders  it  highly 
probable  that  these  cylinders  were  generally  used  for 
such  purposes. 
In  many  public  and  private  collections  there  are 

*  Tliat  fomerly  in  mj  possession  was  used  as  a  candlestick  bj  a  re- 
spectable Turcoman  family  living  in  the  Tillage,  on  the  mound  of  Nebbi 
YunuB  near  the  tomb  of  the  prophet.  The  cylinder  is  bollovr,  and  was 
probably  closed  at  both  ends ;  only  one  extremity  is  now  perfect.  A 
bole  in  thecentre  of  one  of  the  ends  received  the  lalloT  candle.  To  such 
base  uses  are  non  turned  the  records  of  the  Assyrians  I  I  also  found 
half  of  another  cylinder  of  the  same  kind. 

f  The  inscription  will  be  included  in  the  collection  brought  by  ne 
from  Assyria,  now  in  the  course  of  publication  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum. 
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inscriptions  on  tiles,  and  on  barrel-shaped  cylinders 
of  baked  clay.  On  a  tile  formerly  in  the  possession 
of  Dr.  Koss  of  Baghdad,  and  afterwards,  I  believe,  in 
that  of  the  late  Mr.  Steuart,  there  are  maoy  lines  of 
writing,  accompamed  by  the  impression  of  seals,  pro- 
bably of  attesting  witnesses.* 

The  inacriptiona  on  the  Babylonian  bricks  are 
generally  enclosed  in  a  small  square,  and  are  formed 
with  considerable  care  and  nicety.  They  appear  to 
have  been  impressed  with  a  stamp,  upon  which  the 
entire  inscription,  and  not  isolated  letters,  was  cut 
in  relief.  This  art,  so  nearly  approaching  to  the 
modern  invention  of  printing,  is  proved  to  have  been 
known  at  a  very  remote  epoch  to  the  Egyptiansf  and 
Chinese.  The  characters  on  the  Assyrian  bricks 
were  made  separately.  Some  letters  may  have  been 
impressed  singly  by  a  stamp;  but  from  the  care- 
less and  irregular  way  in  which  they  are  formed 
and  grouped  together,  it  appears  more  probable  that 
they  were  all  cut  with  an  instrument  and  by  the 
hand.J    The  characters,  however,  on  the  cylinders, 

*  Od  a  fregment  bronght  bj  me  from  Nimroud,  are  parallel  colonms 
of  the  most  minute  characters,  apparently  worda  and  numbers,  perb^ 
an  acconnt.  On  a  rectsjigular  tiie,  alio  formerlj  in  the  posBeeaion  of 
Mr.  Steuart,  a  small  engraved  cylinder  of  atone  or  metal  appears  to  have 
been  rolled  or  passed  completely  round  the  edges,  probably  to  prevent 
enlargement  or  counterfaction  of  the  document. 

t  The  Egyptian  mon:irch9  also  stamped  their  names  on  bricks.  The 
stamps  used  were  of  wood,  and  several  are  preserved  in  European  col- 
lections. The  characters  ore,  I  believe,  generally  incited,  so  that  the  im- 
pression, unlike  that  on  the  Babylonian  bricks,  is  in  relief. 

X  The  stamp  being  used  in  Babylonia,  and  not  in  Assyria,  may  furnish 
an  additional  argument  in  favour  of  the  greater  antiquity  of  the  Assyrian 
writing. 
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particularly  on  one  or  two  fragments  discovered  at 
Nimroud,  are  so  elaborately  minute*,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  accarately  made,  that  only  an  instru- 
ment of  the  most  delicate  construction  could  have 
produced  them. 

The  great  antiquity  of  carving  documents  on 
stone,  is  shown  by  the  Bible.  The  divine  commands 
were  first  given  to  mankind  on  atone  tablets,  and 
amongst  all  primitive  nations  this  appears  to  have 
been  considered  the  most  appropriate  and  durable 
method  of  perpetuating  records.  The  letters  were 
evidently  cut  with  a  sharp  instrument  of  iron,  or 
of  prepared  copper.  From  the  passage  in  Job  f ,  "  Oh 
that  my  words  were  written !  that  they  were  graven 
with  an  iron  pen  knd  lead  in  the  rock  for  ever!  "  it 
has  been  conjectured  that  the  incised  letters  were 
filled  up  with  lead.  No  remains  of  metal  were 
found  by  me  in  the  inscriptions ;  but  M.  Botta  states, 
that  in  letters  on  the  pavement  slabs  of  Khorsabad, 
traces  of  copper  were  still  evident,  the  stone  being 
coloured  by  it.J 

The  cuneiform  characters,  on  most  of  the  monu- 
ments of  Assyria  and  Persia,  are  formed  with  great 
neatness  and  care.  Major  Rawllnson  states  that 
on  the  sur&ce  of  the  rock  at  Behistun  could  still  be 
traced  the  remains  of  vamiah,  or  some  transparent 

*  Farticularlj  on  a  terj  beautiful  frsgnieiit  of  baked  cla^  now  in  the 
British  Miueom. 

t  Ch.  xix.  23.  and  24. 

\  Botta'a  letters  io  the  Journal  Aaiatique  and  Flani^n's  memoira  in 
ihe  ReTue  dee  deux  Mondes.  I  discorered  at  Khalah  Sherghat  a  frag- 
ment of  a  copper  tablet  irtth  cnneiform  letters. 
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substance  which  appears  to  have  been  Iwd  over  the 
whole  tablet  to  preserve  it,  as  far  as  possible,  from 
injury,  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  No  kind  of 
letter  can  be  better  adapted  to  resist  the  ordinary 
process  of  decay  than  the  Assyrian  when  well  sculp- 
tured. Simple  horizontal  or  perpendicular  lines, 
deeply  incised,  will  defy  for  ages  the  effects  of  decay. 
When  an  inscription  is  so  much  injured,  that  a 
person  unaccustomed  to  the  examination  of  umilar 
monuments  would  either  fail  to  distinguish  it,  or 
would  soon  abandon  an  attempt  to  copy  it  as  hope- 
less, it  is  frequently  possible,  by  watching  the  shadows 
thrown  by  the  sun,  to  transcribe  the  whole.  Some 
inscriptions,  visible  at  certain  periods  of  the  day,  en- 
tirely vanish  at  others,  and  would  escape  even  the 
most  experienced  eye.* 

The  foregoing  remarks  will,  it  is  hoped,  have  given 
the  reader  some  insight  into  the  writing  of  the  As- 
syrians. It  only  remains  for  me  to  add  that  the 
great  trilingual  record  of  Behistun,  the  inscription 
over  the  tomb  of  Darius  near  the  ruins  of  Perse- 
polis,  and  various  shorter  and  less  important  in- 
scriptions in  other  parts  of  Persia,  have  afforded  a 
ground-work  for  the  investigation  of  the  Assyrian 
character.     From  the  progress  already  made,  there 


*  Such  are  the  inscrlptioDfl  in  the  Bahjlonian  character  discovered  bj 
Major  Bawlinson  near  Holwan,  to  the  weat  of  Kirmanshsh,  and  also  to 
a  certaia  extent  the  inscription  partlj  copied  by  me  at  Palou.  I  was 
nnable  to  distinguish  the  letters  in  one  corner  of  the  tablet  which,  duriog 
mj  visit,  was  throirn  into  the  shade  bj  a  projecting  ledge.  Dr.  Smith, 
who  first  saw  the  tablet,  WM  doubtful  whether  there  were  still  an;  remains 
of  the  iDscription  upon  it. 
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ia  every  reason  to  hope,  that  within  a  short  period 
■we  shall  he  able  to  ascertain  the  general  contents,  if 
not  to  give  accurate  translations,  of  the  numerous 
inscriptions  which  have,  within  the  last  three  years, 
been  added  to  the  written  records  of  the  ancient 
world.  The  labour  of  deciphering  an  unknown  cha- 
racter, probably  representing  an  extinct  dialect,  if  not 
an  extinct  language,  is  however  very  great.  Not  only 
is  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  etymology  and  phi- 
lology absolutely  required,  but  at  the  same  time  con- 
siderable ingenuity,  a  vast  deal  of  mere  mechanical 
investigation,  and  a  tedious  comparison  of  all  known 
inscriptions  in  the  same  character.  I  have  already 
alluded  to  the  extreme  laxity  prevailing  in  the  con- 
struction and  orthography  of  the  language  of  the 
Assyrian  inscriptions,  and  to  the  number  of  distinct 
characters  which  appear  to  make  up  its  alphabet. 
Letters  differing  widely  in  their  forms,  and  evidently 
the  most  opposite  in  their  phonetic  powers,  are  in- 
terchangeable. The  shortest  name  may  be  written 
in  a  variety  of  ways ;  every  character  in  it  may  be 
changed,  till  at  last  the  word  is  bo  altered,  that  a 
person  unacquainted,  with  the  process  which  it  has 
undergone,  would  never  suspect  that  the  two  were 
in  fact  the  same.  These  changes  will  be  pointed 
out  hereafter  in  the  name  of  the  king  who  appears 
to  have  been  the  founder  of  the  earliest  edifice  at 
Nimroud. 

By  a  careful  comparison  of  inscriptions  more  than 
once  repeated,  it  will  be  found  that  many  characters. 
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greatly  or  even  altogether  differing  in  form,  are  only 
varieties  or  variants  of  the  same  letter.  If  we  deter- 
mine, by  a  process  of  comparison,  the  number  of 
characters  which  have  evidently  the  same  phonetic 
power,  and  admit  that  many  letters  have,  to  a  certain 
extent,  a  syllabic  value,  consonants  being  differently 
formed  according  to  the  vowel  sound  attached  to 
them,  the  number  of  letters  may  be  reduced  within 
the  compass  of  an  alphabet.* 

We  derive  another  important  aid  in  deciphering, 
from  the  well-proved  fact,  that  in  Assyrian  monu- 
mental writing  it  was  never  the  custom  to  divide  a 
word  at  the  end  of  a  line.  To  avoid  doing  so,  the 
sculptor  would  carry  it  beyond  the  limits  of  the  rest 
of  the  inscription,  or  would  prefer  finishing  it  on 
the  side,  or  even  back,  of  the  slab.  This  appears  also 
to  have  been  frequently  the  case  when  inscriptions 
were  carried  across  figures,  the  word  not  being 
divided  when  an  interruption  from  drapery,  or  other 
portions  of  the  sculpture,  took  place.  The  knowledge 
of  this  fact  has  enabled  me,  by  a  careful  comparison  of 
the  inscriptions  of  similar  import,  which  are  repeated 
on  almost  every  slab  in  the  earliest  palace  of  Nim- 
roud,  to  determine  nearly  all  the  words  in  them.f 

*  A  table,  drawn  up  hj  the  careful  comparison  of  several  hundred  in- 
■cription&j  will  b«  included  in  the  work  published  bj  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Uusenm.  It  ahowB  a  large  number  of  Tarionts,  and  marks  the 
division  between  words.  M.  Botta  has  also  published  a  highly  useful 
table  of  variants  in  the  "  Journal  Asiatique"  for  October  1847. 

t  In  the  Persian  coneiform  inscriptions  each  word  is  separated  bj  a 
slanting  wedge ;  hence  one  of  Hie  prinmpal  difficulties  ia  deciphering  ia 
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Several  proper  names,  in  the  trilingual  inscriptions, 
particularly  those  of  kings  and  countries,  have  given 
us  the  undoubted  value  of  many  letters,  and  have 
enabled  us  to  find  corresponding  geographical  names 
on  the  Assyrian  monuments.  We  are  able,  at  the 
same  time,  to  prove  that  the  name  of  a  man*  is  gene- 
rally, if  not  always,  preceded  by  a  simple  wedge,  and 
to  determine  the  character  representing  "son  of,"  as 
well  as  that  meaning  a  country,  or  denoting  that  the 
following  name  belongs  to  a  people  or  to  a  nation. 
The  names  of  cities,  above  their  sculptured  repre- 
sentations in  the  bas-reliefs,  are  also  always  preceded 
by  a  determinative  sign,  f 

Such  are  the  materials  for  inquiry.  They  are  con- 
siderable ;  quite  sufficient  indeed  to  warrant  the  hope 
of  future  success,  when  the  investigation  is  pursued  by 
such  men  as  Rawlinson,  Birch,  or  Norris,  and  others, 
in  France  and  Germany,  no  less  distinguished  for 
extensive  philological  acquirements,  than  for  eminent 
abilities,  perseverance,  and  ingenuity.  J 

avoided.  Bat  mch  is  not  tite  case  eitber  in  the  AsBTTO-Babjlonian,  or  in 
the  Median. 

*  And  tometimea  tbe  personal  pronoun. 

j*  The  character  preceding  the  proper  name,  and  those  Bignifjing  "  ton 
of"  and  "  king,"  are  given  elsewhere.  That  denoting  country  is  <*■  or 
■^J^ ,  a  citj  ■-t^y  *"■  it*  Tarlant  "-^^ly.  There  ifl  reason  to  believe 
that»-Jf-  precedes  the  name  of  a  divinity.  |^*<  is  thesign  of  theplnraL 

X  Since  writing  the  above  I  have  learnt  from  Major  Rawlinson  that  he 
has  succeeded  in  deciphering  the  inscription  on  the  obelisk  described  in 
the  preceding  pages.  It  contains,  according  to  him,  the  annals  of  the 
reign  of  the  son  of  Ninas.     He  has  obtained,  moreover,  fifteen  rojal 
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I  have  thus  placed  before  the  reader  the  principal 
steps  made  towards  deciphering  the  Assyrian  in- 
scriptions, and  pointed  out  the  amount  of  knowledge 
we  possess.  I  will  now  return  to  the  inscriptions  of 
Nimroud,  and  resume  the  arguments  afforded  by  them 
as  to  the  comparative  dates  of  the  various  buildings. 

I  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  observe  that  there 
is  scarcely  a  kiln-burnt  brick  or  a  stone  employed 
in  the  ancient  edifices  of  Assyria  without  an  in- 
scription upon  it.  In  buildings  of  various  epochs 
we  find  different  formulse ;  but  in  every  mound 
where  there  are  the  remains  of  but  one  building,  as 
at  Khorsabad  for  instance,  one  formula  is  constantly 
repeated,  with  a  few  unessential  variations.  The 
inscription  on  the  bricks  of  the  earliest  palace  at 
Nimroud,  that  in  the  north-west  comer,  is  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

trm  g-'  T  -V  *r  n  «<  i  «  -^^  -) 
n  13  +  («  I  «  *.*  -) 

II   <    .-(    t¥    («    I    «    t*    -ET)t 

*  It  hu  been  conjectured  that  theae  two  characters  aignifj  "  the  great 
house"  or  palace ;  but  there  appears  to  me  to  be  objectionB  to  this  int«r- 
[o^tatioD.    The7  are  BOmetimea  replaced  by  *-^. 

t  The  cuneiform  tjpa  used  in  the  text  has  been  cut  by  Mr.  Harrigon, 
of  St.  Martin'*  Lane.  The  inacriptionB  firom  Asayria  printed  by  him  for 
the  Trustees  of  the  Briibh  Museum,  are  the  fint  specimens  of  an  exten- 
sive  use  of  moyeabte  cuneiform  types,  and  they  are  remarkable  instances 
of  the  ingenuity,  and  I  may  add  taste,  of  a  British  printer.  The  letters 
were  cut  and  put  together  under  my  superintendence,  and  that  of  Mr. 
Norris,  tranahitor  of  Eastern  ]snr>uages  at  the  Foreign  OfBce,  and  one  of 
the  secretaries  of  the  Asiatic  Society ;  of  whose  eminent  abilities  and  most 
extensive  knowledge  in  every  branch  of  Eastern  philology  and  literature, 
VOL.  II.  O 
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The  inscription^  -which  ifl  found  on  abnost  every 
Blab  in  the  same  building,  commences  nearly  in  a 
similar  way :  — 

=mT  a-  T  -V  A-  n  (tjn  --v  ^^  cj  -+  -« 

-eW  £T  m]  "f  T«<  S-  T<«  «.  cm  4- 

« I « -t  ~v)  I?  Ef  +  ■(«  a-  =1? «  m  ^ 
«  I  « -c  -V)  T?  <  -q  t-if  (« I «  V  ^-f) 

On  the  bricks  discovered  in  the  centre  palace  we 
have  the  following  inscription : — 

T  "f  <T*  er  +  +  («  a-  =nr 
«  =m  4-  «  I  «  '=  H 
r?  T  -V  ^  T?  («  s-  cm= 
«  cm  4-  «  I  «  -t  H 

n  T  E  +   («   I  «  '=  -ED 

it  would  be  taperfluous  in  me  to  apeak.  Tbat  the  inscriptions  of  AssTria 
should  be  perpetuated,  and  be  made  acceiaible  to  all  through  the  medium 
of  moTeable  tjpea,  after  the  loaa  of  the  diaracter  for  near!  j  2500  jeara,  is 
not  one  of  tlie  least  of  the  manj  wonderful  achievemeDta  of  printing. 

*  Gbaracters,  in  which  perpendicular  wedgea  are  placed  between  two 
horiEOntal  wedgea,  are  formed,  b  the  oldest  inicriptiona,  bj  carrjing  one 
horizontal  wedge  acroai  the  perpendicular.  I  bave  oot  made  thia  distinc- 
don  in  the  text. 
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It  is  evident  that  in  these  iDscriptiona  a  certain 
formula  is  repeated  three  times*,  preceded  on  each  oc- 
casion by  a  different  group  of  characters.  In  the  in- 
scriptions irom  the  earliest  palace,  these  groups  are 
i-i-y  A-  Tl»  It!  4-  ^"^  <  -^f  Cy  —  in  those  from 
the  centre  ->^  <|ifr  ^jf  4-  >If-,  ^^X^  ^  yj  and 
]^T  >^.  It  will  also  be  observed,  that  in  both  in- 
scriptionB,  the  groups  before  the  second  and  third 
repetition  of  the  formula,  are  preceded  either  by  TJ  Y 
or  by  \l  alone.  On  comparing  the  Persian  trilin- 
gual inscriptions,  it  is  found  that  in  the  Babylonian 
column,  the  names  of  the  kings,  as  well  as  all  proper 
names,  are  preceded  by  a  simple  perpendicular  wedge 
(I);  and  further,  that  ^  replaces  the  "son  of"  of 
the  Persian.  We  have,  therefore,  in  the  inscriptions 
given  above,  three  names  in  direct  descent,  the  last 
being  the  builder  or  founder  of  an  edifice,  and  his 
name  occurring  on  every  stone  and  nearly  every 
brick  in  it.  It  will  also  be  perceived  that  in  the  in- 
scription from  the  second  palace,  the  position  of  two 
of  the  names  occurring  in  the  first  are  changed, 
and  that  the  other  no  longer  appears.  The  son  in 
feet  becomes  the  fether,  and  the  father  the  grand- 
father ;  whilst  the  last  in  the  list,  or  the  builder  of  the 
new  edifice,  is  a  name  not  found  in  the  first  series. 

On  a  pavement  slab  in  the  upper  chambers,  to  the 
south  of  the  north-west  palace  f,  we  have  a  further 
list  of  names  of  considerable  importance ;  for  not  only 

*  I  have  placed  thii  fonnuU  within  hrackett. 

t  See  page  16.  of  thia  toL  This  slab  u  on  it*  waj  to  the  Britiih 
UuKum. 
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do  four  appear  in  genealogical  series,  thus  confirming 
our  first  conjecture,  but  two  new  names  are  added. 

tmr  &-!<-(-!£¥•  («  g-  «  tm  + 
« I « *-*  - )  T?  T  =m=  <r-  -+  A-Ti-  ( 

«  I  « -^  -V-O  T?  T  ►+  <TSf=  ET  +  +•••■ 

T  -V   Ar   Tft 

We  have  thus  six  generations,  three  kings — the  third, 
the  fourth,  and  the  sixth,  having  been  founders  of 
buildings  of  Nimroud. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  names  are  those 
of  kings.  In  the  first  place,  the  groups  following 
them  can  be  shown,  by  referring  to  the  trihngual 
inscriptions,  to  be  royal  titles ;  and  secondly,  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  legends  on  Babylonian  bricks, 
and  analogous  discoveries  in  Egypt,  prove  that  it  was 
customary  to  impress  the  name  of  the  king  upon  the 
materials  used  in  public  edifices.  Besides,  a  name  of 
such  common  and  general  occurrence  can  hardly  be 
that  of  a  private  individual. 

In  the  inscription  on  the  slab  opposite  wall  k,  in 
the   south-west  palace  |,  we   have  a  new  name  ao 

•    >■*- Y  and  »—  are  mt«rchai)geable  dunoten. 

t  The  otiei'  nwnM  «  -TJ  ^V  wad  ^  Jf-)  occur  after  m-"^ 
i9^  T|  ID  Que  iiucription,  lat  are  not  placed,  ti  f^  u  I  can  ascertun, 
in  genealogical  seriea.  A  further  knowledge  of  the  character  it  oeceMaij 
before  it  can  be  determined  how  thej'  are  used, 

{  Seep.  33.  oftbiaroL 
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companied  by  royal  titles,  f  ^t]  ff  CffTT  A  ^TT 
C£»W'*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  brought 
from  elaewhere,  with  other  materials  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  building  in  which  it  was  found.  It 
did  not  belong  to  either  the  palace  in  the  north-west, 
or  in  the  centre  of  the  mound  j  for  not  only  is  the 
name  new,  but  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the 
wedges  in  the  characters,  points  to  a  different  and 
more  recent  period  than  that  of  the  erection  of  those 
edifices. 

Behind  tbe  bulls  and  tions  in  the  south-west  palace, 
as  well  as  on  baked  bricks  from  t^e  same  building, 
we  have  the  following  highly  important  genealogical 


::mr  a-  T  -V  ■»r  -  («  th  «  m  + 
«  I  «  *.*  ^....)  1?  ^  .+<«  \  i«<  <-ErT 

(«  I  «  V  H  r?  t  «  ti!  («  I  «  "^^  -il) 

The  first  name  is  identical  with  that  of  the  king 
who  founded  the  earliest  palace  at  Ninux>ud,  but 
those  of  the  father  and  grandfather  do  not  occur  else- 
where in  the  ruins.  The  name  of  the  father  is, 
however,  found  on  bricks  and  inscriptions  from 
Kouyunjik,  and  that  of  the  grandfather  on  the  monu- 


*  t£^T  mppeara  to  be  equivalent  to  ^^.    Thb  chancter  evidently 
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inents  of  Ehorsabad.*  We  are  conseqaently  able 
to  fix  the  comparative  period  of  both  these  build- 
ings, with  refereuee  to  the  most  recent  palace  at 
Nimroud.  And  this  direct  proof  afibrded  by  the 
genealogy  ia  confinned  by  identity  of  style  in  the 
sculptures,  and  in  the  form  of  the  letters  used  in  the 
inscriptions  from  the  three  buildings—so  much  so, 
that  long  before  the  discoveiy  of  the  ruins  of  Eouy- 


•  The  Dame  of  the  Ehonabad  king  is  alio  written  «  *-T|^  "-IT  J 
for  the  nuue  of  the  Koujnitjik  king  we  bare  the'  following  varistion 

-+  -II  ^11  Sim^  T«<  --!t  *"^T. "" "  •»»7.t'' 

whilit  the  name,  as  given  in  the  t«xt,  is  insoribed  on  t^e  backa  of  the 
alabc,  and  over  the  head  of  the  king  in  the  Mulptoret,  ai  well  aion  all  the 
bricki  I  have  jet  discovered  in  the  mini  opposite  Momi,  it  ocean  in  the 
alKive  form  at  the  commencement  of  the  inacriptioiiB  on  the  front  of  the 
bulls  (being  written,  as  in  the  text,  on  the  back).  The  inference,  there- 
fore, natnrall;  is,  that  the  name  ia  the  same,  or  that  it  may  be  a  title  or 
a  prcnomen.  The  well-known  Lazitj  of  the  Assjriaa  writing  admits 
uther  suppositioD.  There  are  other  vaiialions,  but  not  so  essential,  in 
the  ortbographj  of  the  name.  I  am  aware  that  Dr.  Hincks  (on  the  In- 
scriptions of  Tan,  Journal  of  the  Rojal  Asiatic  Societj,)  denies  that  the 
two  names  found  on  the  bricks  and  shtbs  from  Khorsabad  are  identical ; 
believing  one  (that  found  at  Nimroad,  in  the  short  inscription  from  the 
•outii-west  palace)  to  be  the  name  of  a  king  who  may  have  partiallj  built 
the  Khorsabad  edifice,  and  the  other  to  be  tliat  of  a  suoceator  ofeven  the 
last  king  mentioned  at  Nimroud.  He  reads  the  first  Nishar,  and  identi- 
fies the  others  with  Sennacherib,  Essarhoddon,  and  Cbintlidao.  Between 
the  last  two  kings,  according  to  the  astronomical  canon,  there  mnit  have 
baen  a  lapse  of  mora  than  sixty  jears.  If  Dr.  Uincks's  view,  therefore, 
be  correct,  we  have  an  additional  argamcnt  in  favour  of  the  antiquitj  of 
the  earliest  palace  at  Nimroud.  But  I  maj  observe,  that  there  are  very 
strong  grounds  for  suspecting  the  identity  of  the  two  names  occurring  on 
the  monuments  of  Khorsabad.  It  wilt  be  remembered  that  on  the  ala- 
baster vases  discoTered  In  the  ruins  of  Nimroud  both  occur ;  and  if  the 
Nimroud  edifices  were  finally  buried  whilst  the  lost  palace  was  building — 
as  I  have  shown  there  are  good  reasons  for  suspecting — no  doubt^ill 
any  longer  remain  as  to  their  identity. 
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unjik,  I  conjectured,  from  the  examination  of  mere 
fragments  from  them,  that  they  belonged  to  the  same 
period  as  Khoraabad. 

We  have  thus,  in  the  foregoing  inscriptions,  the 
names  of  ten,  if  not  twelve,  kmgs ;  the  first  six  in 
genealogical  series,  the  seventh,  standing  by  itwlf, 
and  the  last  three  again  showing  a  direct  descent, 
but  unconnected  with  any  of  the  previous.  I  have 
already  mentioned  the  tablet  in  the  tunnel  of  Ne- 
goub,  which  was  unfortunately  destroyed  before  I 
was  able  to  obtain  an  accurate  copy  of  the  inscription 
upon  it.*  On  examining,  after  my  return  to  Eng- 
land, the  fragment  that  the  litUe  light  in  the  place 
permitted  me  to  transcribe,  and  which  before  ap- 
peared to  be  almost  unintelligible,  I  found  a  genea- 
lo^cal  list,  and  I  think  I  recognise  the  names  of 
the  Kouyunjik  kiog,  of  the  founder  of  Khorsabad, 
and  of  bis  father  f,  and  perhaps  even  his  grand- 
father. But  the  ends  of  the  lines  have  been  de- 
stroyed, and  the  series  is  consequently  interrupted. 
The  two  additional  names  are  ^|  (?)  ■-Cf  (?) 
*<i1)  Id  («  ^)  (line  interrupted),  and  f|  Hf 
E-^IT  ■=11  («  V^  -^V)  t  The  forms  of  the  cha- 
racters are  those  of  the  late  Assyrian  period. 

•  SaaVol.  I.  p.  81. 

f  It  is  worthy  of  obserration  that  thenameofthe  fatter  of  llie  builder 
of  Khorsabad  bat  not  jet  been  found  in  any  iDBcription  from  that  or 
buj  other  builcUng. 

I  The  whole  fragment  will  be  given  in  the  collection  of  Assyrian  in- 
scriptions, published  bj  the  Trtutees  of  the  British  Museum  I  ma; 
obeerre,  that  since  writing  the  aboTe,  I  have  received  a  letter  from 
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Although  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  two  addi- 
tional names  in  thia  inscription  is  entitled  to  consi- 
derable weight,  I  will  not  dwell  upon  it.  Connecting 
the  three  distinct  series  given  above  by  only  one 
royal  name,  and  supposing  these  kings  to  have  suc- 
ceeded one  another,  we  have  eight  generations  be- 
tween the  founder  of  the  first  edifice  and  the  last, 
or  in  all  ten.  If  we  allow,  as  is  usual,  thirty  years  to 
a  generation,  we  have  a  lapse  of  800  years.  The 
first  palace  could  not,  therefore,  have  been  founded 
later  than  about  900  years  before  Christ. 

But  there  are  several  circumstances  which  seem  to 
prove,  that  a  very  long  interval  elapsed  between  the 
construction  of  the  palaces  in  the  north  and  centre  of 
the  mound,  and  that  at  the  south-west  comer.  The 
latter  is  chiefly  built,  as  I  have  had  frequent  occasion 
to  remark,  of  slabs  taken  from  the  others ;  but  there 
are,  at  the  same  time,  sculptures  and  inscriptions  in 
this  edifice  evidently  coming  from  some  ruin  not  yet 
discovered,  and  differing  in  many  respects  from  those 
known  to  exist  in  any  other  building  at  Nimroud. 
These  edifices  appear,  from  the  frequent  repetition 
of  the  figures  of  the  gods,  to  have  been  either 
temples,  or,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe  was  the 
case  in  Egjfpt,  royal  residences  combined  with  those 
of  the  gods.     It  may,  therefore,  reasonably  be  con- 

Mftjor  Rawlinson,  to  wbom  I  tent  ■  copy  of  tlie  fragment,  and  that  lie 
u  inclined  to  doubt  the  identification  of  the  Dames  with  thoM  of  the 
Khorsabad  and  Kouyunjik  kingB,  and  to  believe  that  thig  is  a  distinct 
royal  Beries  ;  if  bo,  we  have  etill  more  important  eTidence  of  the  antiquity 
of  (he  earliest  edifice  of  Niiuroud. 
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jectured  that  a  considerable  period  elapsed  before  a 
monarch  polled  down  the  sacred  buildings  of  kings  of 
his  own  race  and  fiuth  to  raise  out  of  the  materials 
a  new  habitation  for  himself  or  his  divinities.  A 
contrary  supposition  would  be  opposed  to  all  we 
know  of  the  religious  feelings  and  prejudices  of  the 
ancients.  The  buildings  destroyed  must  either  have 
belonged  to  so  remote  a  period,  that  not  only  all 
remembrance  of  those  who  erected  them  had  passed 
away,  which  was  not  likely  to  have  been  the  case  in 
Assyria,  as  the  written  character  was  still  preserved, 
or  a  new  religion  had  been  introduced  with  a  new 
dynasty. 

That  a  new  race,  with  new  forms  of  worship,  had 
succeeded  to  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
or,  what  is  more  probable,  that  a  new  dynasty  had 
taken  the  place  of  the  old,  seems  to  be  shown  by  the 
monuments  themselves-  There  are  remarkable  dif- 
ferences between  the  sculptures  from  the  earliest 
palace  of  Nimroud,  and  those  from  Khorsabad.  The 
costumes  change;  the  forms  of  the  chariots,  the 
trappings  of  the  horses,  the  helmets  and  armour  of 
the  warriors  are  no  longer  the  same.  The  mode  of 
treatment  of  the  subjects,  the  nature  of  the  sculpture, 
and  the  forms  of  the  characters  used  in  the  inscrip- 
tions, vary  essentially.  At  Khorsabad  and  Kouyunjik 
we  find  no  traces  of  the  religious  emblems  so  frequent 
in  the  sculptures  of  the  north-west  palace  of  Nimroud, 
The  emblem  of  the  great  divinity,  the  winged  figure 
within  the  circle,  has  never  been  found  at  Khorsabad, 
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Kouyunjik,  or  in  the  latest  palaces  of  Nimroud. 
From  the  frequent  representations  of  the  fire-altar  in 
the  bas-reliefs  from  those  ruins,  and  on  cylinders 
evidently  of  the  same  period,  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  a  fire-worship  had  succeeded  to  the  purer 
forms  of  Sabseanism.  The  language,  too,  of  the 
earliest  inscriptions  appears  to  vary  essentially  from 
that  used  in  the  latest.  Major  Rawlinson  is  of  opinion 
that,  whilst  the  language  spoken  by  the  builders  of 
the  most  ancient  Assyrian  monuments  was  far  re- 
moved from  the  Chaldee  of  a  known  historic  period, 
ihat  of  the  inscriptions  of  Ehorsabad  approaches  very 
closely  to  the  Babylonian  dialect;  which  again  is 
nearly  allied  to  the  Chaldee  of  aacred  literature,  and 
of  the  Sadr  of  the  Sabsoans.  Indeed  it  may  be  fore- 
seen, that  the  reading  of  the  early  Kimroad  inscrip- 
tions will  be  a  task  of  no  easy  accomplishment,  and 
will  be  best  arrived  at  by  a  prior  knowledge  of  the 
contents  of  those  of  Khorsabad. 

All  these  facts  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  palaces 
at  Khorsabad  and  Kouyunjik,  and. in  the  south-west 
comer  of  the  mound  of  Nimroud,  were  built  by  a  later 
race  or  dynasty  of  kings.  It  is  not  indeed  impossible, 
but  on  the  contrary  there  are  drcumstances  to  lead 
to  the  conjecture,  that  the  edifices  in  one  part  of  the 
mound  of  Nimroud  were  already  in  ruins,  and  buried 
under  ground,  before  those  in  another  part  were 
founded.  The  flooring,  or  foundations,  of  the  south- 
west palace  is  on  a  level  with  the  tops  of  the  walls  of 
the  north-west,  and  of  the  centre  pieces.  It  is  not  pro- 
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bable  that  an  edifice  should  have  been  erected  adjoin-: 
ing  the  ruins  of  a  more  ancient,  and  so  much  above 
it,  that  the  artificial  mound  must  have  been  carried 
up  to  the  level  of  the  roof  of  the  ruined  building.  It 
would  moreover  appear,  from  a  peculiar  depression  in 
the  mound,  that  when  the  slabs  of  the  northern  wall 
of  the  great  haU  (B,  in  plan  3.)  were  carried  away  for 
the  construction  of  the  south-west  palace,  excavations 
were  made  to  reach  them.  It  may  be  mentioned  as 
a  curious  fact  to  corroborate  this  supposition,  that 
two  of  the  slabs'*  had  fallen  bach  from  their  places, 
not  into  the  room,  but  into  the  place  where  the  wall 
of  sim-dried  bricks,  of  which  they  had  originally 
formed  the  casing,  ought  to  have  been ;  so  that  this 
wall  must  have  been  removed.  On  examining  the 
ruins  carefiilly,  it  appeared  to  me  as  If  the  builders 
of  the  most  recent  palace,  having  found  a  suitable 
position  for  au  edifice  on  the  artificial  elevation  at 
Nimroud,  and  discovering  that  remains  were  buried 
in  it,  enlarged  the  mound  by  adding  to  it  on  the 
south  side.  Having  raised  this  new  platform  to  the 
height  of  the  ruins,  covered,  as  they  then  were,  with 
earth,  they  built  upon  it,  digging,  for  their  materials, 
into  the  old  palaces.  And  it  may  be  remarked  as 
almost  conclusive  evidence  that  the  palaces  of  dif- 
ferent periods  were  not  standing  at  the  same  time, 
that  whilst  the  most  recent  building  at  Nimroud  had 
been  completely  destroyed  by  fire,  the  north-west  and 

■  Nm.  2T.  and  28.  cli.  B.  pUn  3. 
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cenh-e  palaces  had  not  been  exposed  to  a  c&njlagration, 
nor  are  there  any  traces  of  smoke,  or  of  the  action  of 
fire,  in  any  part  of  these  buildings.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  Ehorsabad,  Kouyunjik,  and  the  south- 
western palace  of  Nimroud,  all  edifices  of  the  same 
period,  owe  their  destruction  to  the  same  cause.  It 
would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  monuments  of  the 
later  dynasty  were  destroyed  at  a  different  time, 
and  altogether  in  a  different  manner,  from  those  of 
the  first,  which,  to  escape  the  same  fate,  must  have 
been  previously  buried.  These  are  important  &ct9 
in  our  inquiry,  and  may  be  connected  with  the  asser- 
tion of  Diodorus,  that  on  the  taking  of  Nineveh  by  the 
Medes,  under  Arbaces,  the  city  was  destroyed;  or 
with  the  usual  historical  account  of  the  death  of  Sar- 
danapalus,  about  876  or  868  years  before  Christ.* 

The  north-west  palace,  if  already  in  ruins  or  buried, 
must  have  been  partly  uncovered,  perhaps  excavated 
for  materials,  in  the  time  of  the  Khorsabad  king; 
because  there  was  in  one  of  the  chambers,  as  I  have 
already  mentionedf,  an  inscription  commencing  with 
bis  name,  cut  above  the  usual  standard  inscription. 

■  There  t»  much  confiuion  with  r^ard  to  the  dates  of  these  event*, 
which  ClIntoD  (Fiuti  Helleoici,  vol.  L)  hu  endeaTonred  to  clear  up.  B; 
Eoma  the  destruction  of  Nineveh  and  the  revolt  of  the  Medei  are  loolced 
upon  sa  distinct  event*,  which  have  been  confounded.  But  the  cit;  maj 
have  been  twice  deatrojed ;  or  rather,  once  merely  depopulated,  and  it» 
principal  buildings  orertfarown,  and  then  subsequently,  at  a  much  later 
period,  burnt  to  the  ground ;  this  is  conMstent  with  the  change  of  dynasty 
vrbtch  ia  presumed  to  have  taken  place  on  the  first  occauou,  and  the  utter 
e;(tinctinn  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  which  followed  on  the  second. 

f  P.  II.  of  this  volume.   Thb  inscription  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
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It  has  every  appearance  of  having  been  placed  there 
to  commemorate  the  re-opening,  discovery,  or  re- 
occupation  of  the  building.  Moreover,  the  vases 
bearing  the  name  of  this  king,  and  found  in  the  rub- 
bish above  the  chambers,  must  be  of  the  same  period. 
The  ivoiy  ornaments  I  conjecture  to  be  contempo- 
raneous with  the  vases,  and  bo  also  most  of  the  small 
objects  found  in  the  edifice.  And  if  this  feet  be 
established,  we  may  obtain  important  chronological 
data ;  for  if  the  name  in  the  cartouche  could  be  satis- 
factorily deciphered,  and  identified  with  that  of  any 
Egyptian  king,  or  with  that  of  any  Assyrian  king 
whose  place  in  history  can  be  determined,  we  should 
be  able  at  once  to  decide  the  period  of  the  reign  of 
the  Khorsabad  king,  and  of  his  successors. 

But  as  the  name  cannot  yet  be  identified,  Mr.  Birch, 
in  a  memoir  read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Litera- 
ture, has  endeavoured  to  fix  the  age  of  the  ivories 
by  "  their  artistic  style,  by  philological  peculiarities, 
and  by  the  political  relations  between  Egypt  and 
Assyria."*  He  well  observes,  that  the  style  is  not 
purely  Egyptian,  although  it  shows  very  close  imita- 
tion of  Egyptian  workmanship,  and  this  must  strike 
any  one  who  examines  these  fragments.  The  solar 
disc  and  plumes  surmounting  the  cartouche,  appear 
to  have  been  first  used  in  the  time  of  the  18th  dynasty, 
in  the  reign  of  Thothmes  III.,  and  are  found  above  the 
names  of  kings  as  late  as  the  Persian  occupation  of 

*  For  engrovings  from  the  ivoiteB,  tee  the  "  Monumenta  of  NineTeli,*' 
plate*  SS,  89,  90,  and  91. 
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Egypt.  The  head  attire  of  the  Mng  bears  some  re- 
semblance to  that  of  Amenophis  III.  at  Kamak,  and 
the  kheppr,  or  helmet,  also  appears  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  18th  dynasty;  the  absence  of  peaked 
sandals,  and  the  masses  of  locks  of  side  hair,  may 
possibly  have  been  the  fashion  of  the  22nd  dynasty. 

As  to  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  philological 
construction,  and  the  employment  of  certain  letters, 
all  the  symbols,  except  one,  appear  to  have  been  in 
use  from  the  earliest  period  in  Egypt ;  the  exceptional 
symbol,  the  «,  was  introduced  generally  in  the  time 
of  the  18th  dynasty.  Mr.  Birch  concludes,  that  the 
time  of  the  22nd  dynasty  would  well  suit  the  car- 
touche, if  stress  may  be  laid  upon  certun  philological 
peculiarities. 

We  have  next  the  evidence  of  political  intercourse 
between  the  two  countries,  aa  showing  at  what  epoch 
it  ia  likely  that,  by  trade  or  otherwise,  articles  of  Egyp- 
tian manufacture  may  have  been  carried  into  Assyria, 
or  Egyptian  workmen  may  have  sought  employment 
in  the  Assyrian  cities.  It  has  already  been  shown  that 
from  the  commencement  of  the  18th  dynasty  a  close 
intercourse  had  already  commenced,  — chiefly,  it  would 
appear,  by  conquest;  as  the  Egyptian  monuments  of 
that  period  frequently  allude  to  the  subjugation  of  the 
countries  on  the  borders  of  the  Euphrates.*  But  it 
is  about  the  time  of  the  2l8t  dynasty  of  Tanite  kings, 


*  See  Mr.  Birdi'a  paper  on  the  Btatutic&l  tablet  of  Karuflk,  and  on  tbe 
bieroglyphical  inKriptiont  on  the  (ibeliBk  at  Constantinople  of  tlie  reiga 
of  Thothmea  HI.    (TraiuacUon*  of  the  Royal  Societj  of  Liter&tore,  neir 
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that  the  relations  between  the  two  countries  seem  to 
hare  been  most  fully  established,  and  that  more  than 
a  common  connection  had  sprung  up  between  them. 
Mr.  Birch  has  discovered,  and  pointed  oat,  the  remark- 
able evidence  afforded  by  the  names  of  male  and  female 
members  of  this,  and  the  following  dynasty,  which 
are  evidently  of  Semitic,  and  even  of  Assyrian  origin. 
Those  of  many  of  the  kings  of  the  22nd,  or  Bubaatlte, 
dynasty,  are  the  most  remarkable  instances.  We  have 
Sheahank,  bis  sons  Sbapud  and  Osorchon,  Nimrot,  the 
son  of  Osorchon  IL,  Takilutha  or  Takellothis,  Nimrot, 
the  son  of  Takellothis  IL,  and  the  names  of  queens, 
Lekamat  or  Rekamat*,  Karmam  orKalmim,  daughter 
of  the  Prince  Nimroud  and  Tatepor.  The  two  first, 
Sheshank  and  Shapud,  and  the  names  of  the  queens, 
Mr.  Birch  shows,  are  not  referable  to  Egyptian  roots, 
but  follow  the  analogy  of  Assyrian  names.  Osorchon 
he  identifies  with  the  Assyrian  Sargonf,  Nimrot  with 
Kimrod,  and  Takilutha  with  Tiglath, — a  word  which 
enters  into  the  composition  of  the  name  of  the  As8}rrian 
monarch,  Tiglath  Pileser. 

It  is  highly  probable,  therefore,  that  at  this  period, 
the  rragn  of  the  22nd  dynasty,  very  intimate  relations 
existed  between  Egypt  and  the  coantries  to  the  north- 
east of  it.     Solomon  had  married  a  daughter  of  an 


*  Mr.  Biroh  aonjectBT«i  tluit  tliii  nine  miy  be  derived  from  the 
Hebrew  "  Kkamut,"  an  embroidered  gument ;  "  e  Semitic  word,  which, 
eonndering  the  renown  of  tiie  AHjiiAn  looms,  mi^t  hive  been  conferred 
on  u  Anjrian  female." 

\  In  Ii^ah  (ch.  XX.  V.  lOi  Sennacherib  appean  to  be  m  called ;  bvt  it 
has  been  conjectured  tbat  EMirhaddon,  vbo  u  called  Sarchedon  in  the 
book  of  Tobit,  i*  meant 
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Egyptian  monarch*,  and  Jeroboam  fled  to  the  court 
of  King  Shishak.t  The  same  alliances,  therefore, 
may  have  been  formed,  between  the  most  powerful 
monarchs  of  the  time — those  of  Assyria  and  Egypt, 
The  two  countries  appear  then  to  have  been  at 
peace,  and  in  friendly  communication ;  for  we  have 
no  notice  in  the  Bible  of  wars  between  the  Assyrians 
and  Egyptians  at  this  period,  nor  does  Naharaina 
appear  amongst  the  numerous  conquests  of  Shishak. 
As  their  battle-ground  would  probably  have  been 
some  part  of  Syria,  and  the  troops  of  one  of  the  two 
nations  would  have  marched  through  the  Jewish  ter- 
ritories, it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  some  record 
of  the  event  would  have  been  preserved  by  the  sacred 
writers.  The  monuments  of  this  dynasty  do  not 
contain  any  notice  of  triumphs  and  conquests  to  the 
east  of  the  Euphrates,  During  this  period  of  inti- 
mate alliance,  the  Assyrian  monarchs  may  have 
adopted  Egyptian  names  or  prsenomena,  or  may  have 
employed  Egyptian  artists  to  record  their  names  and 
titles  in  the  sacred  characters  of  Egypt.  It  is  even 
possible  that  this  connection  may  account  for  the 
appearance  of  Egyptian  names  in  the  lists  of  Assyrian 
kings.  J 

Thus  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  artistic  style 
of  the  cartouches,  and  by  their  philological  pecu- 
liarities, as  well  as  by  the  principal  period  of  po- 

•  About  1014,  B.  c— 1  Ktog*,  o.  iii.  v.  1. 

f  1  Kiags,  c.  li.  v.  40,,  utd,  Recording  to  some  veraioM  of  the  Septu- 
Bgiat,  he  married  a  relation  (tlie  Sjncellus  lajs  a  sister)  of  the  EgjptJBii 
monarch.    (Boekh.    MsneUio,  s.  315.) 

J  As  for  instance,  Sethos  and  Honu. 
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liticfU  and  commercial  intercourae  between  the  two 
people,  appears  to  coincide,  and  points  to  the  22Dd 
dynasty,  or  980  b.  c,  as  the  most  probable  period 
of  the  ivories.  At  the  same  lime  it  must  he  observed 
that  there  is  no  argument  against  their  being  at- 
tributed  to  the  18th  dynasty. 

Mr.  Birch  reads  the  name  upon  the  entire  cartouche, 
,  Aubnu-ra,  or  Auvnu-ra*,  which,  if  a  mere  Egyptian 
word,  would  mean  the  shining  sun.  He  observes, 
"  There  is  no  especial  deity  of  the  Egyptian  pantheon 
called  Ubnu ;  yet,  as  this  word  is  constructed  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  names  of  Egyptian  deities,  it 
may  be  that  of  an  Assyrian  deity,  translated  or  tran- 
scribed into  hieroglyphics.  The  name  of  Oannea,  the 
Chaldiean  God,  half  man,  half  fish,  is  the  nearest  ap- 
proximation to  it  of  the  Assyrian  names  that  have 
reached  as There  is  another  hypothesis  appli- 
cable to  this  cartouche :  that  it  represents  the  name 
of  an  As^frian  king  transcribed  into  hieroglyphics. 
In  order  to  identify  it,  if  poswble,  with  such  a 
name,  I  have  coUated  it  carefully  with  the  lists  of 
names  of  Assyrian  monarchs  which  have  reached  us, 
from  Eusebius,  the  Syncellus,  Moses  of  Choreue,  and 
other  chronographists  of  a  later  period."  But  he  has 
been  unable  to  identify  it  with  any  authentic  name 
in  those  lists.  "  The  name,"  Mr.  Birch  concludes, 
"  is  not  philologically  composed  like  the  name  of  a 
king;  and  if  it  is  supposed  to  be  a    pramomen, 

*  Then  are  rix  Bymbols,  or  hieroglj^iict :  the  reed  A,  the  cord  or 
bcwt-heAd  U,  the  leg  B,  water  N,  the  duckling  U,  die  taa'i  disk  and  the 
determinMiTe  bar. 
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-which  the  Assyrian  mooarch  might  have  assumed 
in  imitation  of  bis  Egyptian  contemporaries,  there 
is  scarcely  one  in  the  whole  Egyptian  series  con- 
structed in  the  same  manner;  for  in  these  the  disk 
of  the  sun  is  universally  placed  first.  It  is  much 
more  probable  that  it  is  a  preenomen,  than  a  name ; 
in  which  case  the  iragment  of  the  other  name,  in  the 
second  cartouche,  ought  be  the  name  of  the  monarch." 

Unfortunately  only  half  the  panel  containing  this 
second  cartouche  has  been  preserved.  Three  symbols 
reading  NTA,  or  NATH,  as  the  end  of  some  Assjrian 
name,  alone  remwn.  On  a  fragment  of  ivory,  not 
belonging  to  either  of  the  cartouches,  are  two  hiero- 
glyphics, a  duckling  and  the  water-line,  which  Mr. 
Birch  reads  UN,  and  conjectures  to  be  part  of  the 
name  of  an  A8S3Tian  deity. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Birch  admits  that  the  names  of 
two  Egyptian  kings  correspond,  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree, with  those  in  the  Kimroud  cartouches — the  one 
being  Ra-ubn,  the  shining  sun,  and  the  word  ttbn 
forming  part  of  the  other.  But  the  following  objec- 
tions to  their  identity  occur  to  him,  viz. :  "  that  the 
monarchs  of  this  dynasty  are  anterior  to  the  18th,  and 
were  ephemeral  rulers,  whose  reigns  varied  from  a  few 
months  to  only  four  years,  showing  either  an  epoch  of 
political  confusion,  or  a  series  of  reigns  improperly 
recorded.  Now  the  Nimroud  cartouche  can  hardly 
be  referred  to  so  early  a  period,  although  the  Hykshoa 
invasion  is  considered  by  some  to  be  represented 
by  this  part  of  the  canon.  These  kings  cannot  be 
connected  with  the  shepherds.    There  is  one  period 
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which  cannot  he  omitted  in  the  consideration  of 
these  Assyrian  cartouches — that  of  the  worship  of 
the  Aten,  or  sun's  disk,  introduced  during  the  18th 
dynasty;  but  there  ia  no  internal  evidence  that  the 
kings  of  this  dynasty  were  Assyrians."  May  not 
this  very  confusion  indicate  a  foreign  conquest — one 
of  the  Assyrian  occupations  of  Egypt  hinted  at  by 
Chaldee  and  Greek  authors  ?  And  is  it  not  a  re- 
markable coincidence,  that  we  bare  continual  repre- 
sentations of  the  disk  of  the  sun,  as  an  object  of 
worship,  on  the  earliest  monuments  of  Nineveh  ? 

Tbe  attempt  to  connect  the  names  of  many  Egyp- 
tian and  Assyriian  divinities  has  already  been  fre- 
quently made.'  I  will  only  allude  to  one,  whose 
Assyrian  origin  is  generally  admitted,  and  whose  ap- 
pearance on  the  monuments  of  Egypt  affords  im- 
portant evidence  in  an  inquiry  into  the  date  of  the 
As^rian  edifices.  I  mean  the  Goddess  Kenf,  the 
Astarte,  Astaroth,  Mylitta,  and  Alitta  of  the  Assy- 
rians, Syrians,  and  Arabs.  J  This  divinity  appears  to 
have  been  introduced  into  the  Egyptian  pantheon  in 
the  time  of  the  18th  dynasty,  or  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  close  connection  between  Assyria  and 
Egypt.      On  comparing  a  representation  of  the  god- 

*  For  iastance,  tlie  goddew  Athor  or  Alhyr.  Dr.  Hincks,  I  believe, 
reads  the  iBine  name,  as  tbftt  of  the  preriding  diTinitj,  on  the  monu- 
ments of  Assyria.  Mr.  Birch  admits,  in  his  obeervationB  on  the  car- 
touches, that  the  introdactioD  of  the  Assyrian  gods,  Banl  and  Aetorta, 
of  Renpu  or  Eeseph,  of  Ken,  and  Anata  or  ADaitis,  can  be  traced  Co  the 
16-^19  djnaatj,  and  is  coeval  with  the  epoch  of  the  great  conquests  of 
Egjpt  in  central  Asia. 
f  This  is  probably  tbe  Kiun  of  ttie  prophet  Amos.  (Ch.  r.  rer,  26.) 
X  Aecording  to  U.  Fresnel  (Journal  Asiatique,  iv*  s^rie,  t.  r.  p.  31 1.) 
the  goddess  Athtor  is  mentioned  in  the  Himyaritic  inscriptioiis. 
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dess  in  the  rock  sculptures  of  Malthalyah,  with  an 
Egyptian  bas-relief  in  the  British  Museum,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  mode  of  treating  the  subject  is 
nearly  the  same.  In  both  we  have  a  female  standing 
on  a  lion.  The  Egyptian  figure  holds  two  snakes  and 
a  flower,  the  stalks  of  which  are  twisted  into  the  form 
of  a  ring ;  tfie  Assyrian  carries  a  ring  alone.  The 
flower  resembles  that  borne  by  the  winged  figures  in 
the  palace  of  Khorsabad,  and  is  not  found  in  the  edi- 
fices of  the  first  Assyrian  period — where  the  flowers  in 
the  hands  of  similar  figures  are  of  a  different  shape.* 
In  the  Egyptian  bas-relief,  of  which  I  give  a 
woodcut,  the  goddess  is  naked ;  but  she  is  some- 
times found  clothed,  as  in  Assyria.  In  the  earliest 
palace  of  Kimroud,  I  discovered  two  representations 


•  This  will  be  percdved  »t  once  by  comparing  Ac  engraTing*  in  the 
French  work  on  the  monuments  of  KhorMbad,  with  (hose  from  the  sculp- 
tfliw  of  irmirQud  in  my  large  work.    At  it  will  be  shown  hereafter,  thU 
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of  the  same  divinity,  both  dlflFering  entirely  from 
those  of  the  rock  sculptures  of  Malthaiyah.  The 
goddess  did  not  stand  upon  a  lion ;  but  the  posture 
clearly  pointed  out  the  peculiar  fonn  of  worship  over 
which  she  presided,  the  lower  part  of  the  person  being 
obviously  exposed.  On  Assyrian  cylinder,  evidently 
of  the  later  period,  she  is,  however,  represented  pre- 
cisely as  in  the  Egyptian  tablets — naked,  and  standing 
on  a  lion.  The  Egyptian  Ken  appears,  therefore,  to 
be  connected  with  the  second,  and  not  the  first,  mode 
of  representation  which  prevailed  in  Assyria.* 

But  if  the  Egyptians  borrowed  from  the  Assyrians, 
the  emblems  of  Egypt  were  also  carried  to  the  east- 
ward ;  and,  it  would  appear,  about  the  same  time. 
The  monuments  of  the  second  Assyrian  period  are 
characterised  by  more  than  one  Egyptian  peculiarity. 
The  crux  ansata,  the  tau  or  sign  of  life,  is  found  in 
the  sculptures  of  Khorsabadf,  on  the  ivories  from 

lotiu-thaped  flower  wM  evidentlj  introduced  into  AttynA  dnring  or 
inmediatelj  preceding  the  time  of  tbe  builders  of  Khorubad.  There 
are  otlier  representations  in  the  British  Uuseum  of  tbis  EgTptiau  form 
of  the  AsajriBn  goddess.  On  a  fragment  (Egjiptian  Room,  No.  30B.)  she 
is  seen  worshipped  b  j  Ramesea  IL  On  a  tablet  at  Turin  she  is  colled 
Atsb,  or  Adesh,  the  name  of  tbe  chief  citj  of  the  Shitte,  a  Mesopotamian 
people  attacked  bj  tbe  Raraesuds.  (Prisse.  Moo-  PI.  xxxTiJ.)  8he 
luuallj  a[^ears  in  a  triad  with  Benpu  and  Khem,  or  Chamno,  also  deities 
of  Semitic  extraction. 

*  See  M.  Lajard's  great  work  on  the  worship  of  Veniu  ^late  28). 
From  the  figures  (one  of  which  carries  a  hatchet),  accompanying  Ibis  re- 
presentation of  tbe  Assjrian  Venus  on  the  cjlinder  engrarod  hj  M.  Lajard, 
I  have  little  hesitation  in  ascribing  it  to  the  later  Assyrian  period. 

f  Botta'i  letters  in  tbe  Journal  Asiatique  for  IS43.  I  am  aware  of  the 
ingenious  arguments  of  H.  Lajard  (Obserrationg  sur  rOrigina  et  la  Sig- 
nification du  Symbole  appelS  la  Croix  Ans^e,  Paris,  1847),  to  derive  tbe 
crux  ansata  Irom  the  Asijrian  symbol  of  the  divinity,  the  winged  figure 
within  the  circle ;  bnt  Egyptian  antiquaries  rq'ect  the  connection  alto- 
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Niraroud,  which,  as  I  have  shown,  are  of  the  Bame 
age,  carried  too  by  an  Assyrian  king,  and  on  cylin- 
ders evidently  of  the  later  Assyrian  period.*  At 
Kouyunjifc  the  lotus  was  introduced  as  an  architec- 
tural ornament  upon  pavement  slabs,  between  the 
bulls  forming  the  entrances,  and  apparently  on  cor- 
nices, fragments  of  which  were  found  in  the  rub- 
bish at  the  foot  of  the  mound.  In  the  latest  palace 
at  Nimroud,  were  the  crouching  sphinxes  with  the 
beardless  human  headf ;  we  have  also  the  vases 
of  Egyptian  form,  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the 
Khorsabad  king.  About  the  same  time  were  probably 
introduced  the  scarabsei,  engraved  with  Assyrian 
emblems  and  characters,  not  unfrequently  found  in 
Assyrian  ruins.  J  It  is  probable  also  that  the  singular 
grotesque  head  carved  in  a  yellow  silex,  placed  by 
me  in  the  British  Museum,  and  discovered  in  the 
mound  of  Nebbi  Yunus,  near  Kouyunjik,  is  of  the 

gether,  not  even  deeming  H  worthy  of  a  BerioQB  inTestigation.  Without 
Tenturiug  to  offer  an  obserr&tion  on  the  Bubject,  I  mt,j  perhaps  be 
allowed  to  suggest  that  the  monument«  alreadj  discorered,  and  bereallep 
to  be  discoTered  in  Assjria,  may  throw  new  light  upon  maoj  gubjects 
connected  with  Egypt,  and  majr  perhaps  tend  to  shake  manj  received 
opinions. 

*  Their  comparative  date  can  be  shown  beyond  a  doubt,  I  think,  b;  a 
comparison  with  the  monuments  of  Khorsabad. 

f  It  is  doubtful  whether  these  sphiuxes  be  male  or  female.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  the  latt«r.  (See  a  representation  of  the  figure.  Vol.  I. 
p.  349.)    It  is  well  known  that  the  Eg;yptian  sphinx  is  always  male. 

I  There  are  several  such  scarabtei  in  the  collection  of  the  British 
Museum.  That  the  obelisk  was  common  to  the  two  nations,  at  a  very 
early  period,  is  proved  by  the  one  in  black  marble,  discovered  at  Nim- 
roud ;  and  by  the  mention  of  the  great  obelisk  sud  to  have  been  erected 
by  Semiramia  at  Babylon.  Theopbrastns  (de  Lapidibus,  c.  xliv.)  also 
speaks  of  an  obelisk  of  emerald,  four  cnbila  high  and  three  broad,  pre- 
sented by  a  king  of  Babylon  to  a  king  of  Egypt. 
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same  period;  and  &d  imitation  of  the  head  of  the 
Egyptian  deity,  which  some  believe  to  represent 
death* 

Before  leaving  the  sabject  of  the  connection  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Assyria,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place 
to  allude  to  the  insertion  of  names,  apparently  of 
Egyptian  origin,  in  the  lists  of  Assyrian  kings.  In 
the  dynastic  list  of  the  Syncellus,  for  instance,  we 
have  a  Sethos ;  and  Pliny  mentions  an  Assjrrian  king 
called  Horus.f  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  these  lists 
were  drawn  up ;  but  it  is  not  impossible  that  there 
may  have  been  some  traditionary  evidence  at  least  to 
support  them,  and  that  this  appearance  of  Egyptian 
names  may  point  to  a  closer  connection  with  Egypt 
than  history  has  recorded.  If,  in  the  dynasties  of 
Egypt,  whose  authenticity  is  admitted,  we  find  As- 
syrian names,  why  should  we  altogether  reject  Egyp- 
tian names,  merely  because  they  are  Egyptian,  when 
they  occur  in  the  dynasties  of  Assyria  ?  J 

*  Wilkinson'i  Ancient  Egyptians,  plate  41.  vol.  ir.  Thii  head  hu  an 
mBcription  in  cuneiform  letters  on  the  crown  and  back ;  it  might  other- 
wiie  be  nuEtaken  for  a  Mexican  relic.  Mr.  Birch  sulcata  that,  aa  a 
umilar^iead  ia  freqnentlj  represented  on  Egyptian  monuments— on  yasea 
brought  aa  tribute  hj  an  Asiatic  people — and  ia,  moreorer,  found  on  the 
PhtEoician  coina  of  Abusua,  as  that  of  the  deitj,  it  maj  be  the  Semitic 
BaJ,  or  Tjphon. 

■f  Lib.  vi.  c  30.  This  maj  be  the  Thnms  of  Cedrenus,  who,  according 
to  a  tradition,  erected  the  firat  ttela  or  pillar  in  Assjria.  (S«lden,  Froleg. 
de  Dia  STria,  c.  3.) 

t  The  continual  confWon  in  sacred  and  profane  authors  .between  the 
Kushitea,  or  Ethiopians  of  Asia  and  Africa,  is  worthy  of  remark.  We 
hare  a  Memtum  commanding  the  armiea  of  the  Asajrian  king  at  the  ai^e 
of  Ttoj,  coming  from  Suaa,  and  followed  by  the  Euahites,  or  inhabitants 
of  Souana  (Khuzistan).  Although  Virgil,  foiling  into  the  common  error 
of  suppoting  Memnon  to  haTe  been  an  AAioan,  calla  him  black  (Mneid, 
i.  493.),  Euatathiua  (in  Dionya.  Perieg.  v.  248.)i  and  Triolmius,  the  scholiast 
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Tbe  various  statements  of  ancient  authors,  as  to 
tiie  epoch  of  Ninus,  remain  to  be  considered.  Ac- 
cording to  the  fragments  of  Ctesias,  preserved  by 
Diodorus  Siculus,  there  were  thirty-three  kings  firom 
the  accession  of  that  monarch  to  the  fall  of  the  em- 
pire, whose  reigns  occupied  1306  years,  and  ended 
876  B.  c.  Diodorus  himself  acqtiiesces  in  this  date, 
and  Ctesias  is  followed  by  many  writers,  amongst 
them  Strabo  and  Abydenus.  Castor  brings  the 
empire  down  to  843  before  Christ ;  and  he  reckons 
1280  years  from  the  first  Ninos,  to  a  second  who 
succeeded  Sardanapalus.  According  to  Eusebius, 
1240  years  elapsed  between  Ninus  and  Sardana- 
palus, during  which  time  reigned  thirty-six  Assyrian 
kings,  fixing  the  fell  of  the  empire  at  819  b.  c.  The 
Syncellus  places  tliat  event  826  years  b.  c,  after 
the  duration  of  the  empire  for  1460  years.*  The 
fell  of  Nineveh  mentioned  by  these  authors  occurred, 
therefore,  much  earlier  than  the  destruction  of  the 
city  recorded  in  Scripture,  which  must  be  attributed 
to  the  joint  expedition  of  Cyaxares  and  Nabopo- 
lasser;  undertaken,  as  it  has  been  shown,  about 
606  B.  c.  The  event  alluded  to  by  Ctesias  and  his 
followers  may  refer  to  the  revolt  of  the  Medes,  and 

of  FindAT,  uj,  that  both  he  and  hit  brother  were  vhite,  although  tfaoN 
whom  they  commanded  were  black.  The  birth  of  Memnon  from  Tithon 
and  Aurora,  according  to  the  Greek  mjthologj,  eTidently  pomtfl  to  his 
eutem  origin.  Both  Snidaa  and  Pau«aniu  (in  Phocid.)  state  that  he 
came  from  SuBa.  According  to  some,  Tithon,  hig  lather,  was  the  brother 
of  Priam. 

•  1  follow  Clinton's  Fasti  HeU«nici  in  these  dates  (vol.  i.  p.  263.).  In 
the  chronology  of  andeot  authors,  we  find  the  extraordinary  ditcrepaney 
of  ISZ5  years  between  the  various  dates  assigned  to  Seminunis. 
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not  to  tbe  final  overtbrow  of  the  Assyrian  empire. 
Some  violent  political  conrolsion  probably  took  place 
when  Arbaces  enabled  tbe  Medes  to  assert  their  in- 
dependence—  the  reigning  Assyrian  dynasty  may 
have  been  changed,  and  the  old  Assyrian  empire 
really  brought  to  an  end.* 

Clinton,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  state- 
ments of  the  Greek  writers,   and  after  comparing 
them  with  the  Scriptures,  thus  fixes  the  dates  of  the 
principal  events  of  Assyrian  history :  — 
(Ninua,  B.c.  2182.)  T«n.        nc 

Assyrian  monarchy  1306  years 

before  the  Empire        -  -        675       1912 

During  the  Empire,  24  Kings     -        526       1237 
(Sardaoapalus,  B.C.  876.) 

After  the  Empire,  6  Kings         -        105        711 

1306 
Capture  of  Nineveh  -  -  -        606t 

There  are  indeed  sufficient  grounds  for  the  con- 
jecture that  there  were  two,  if  not  more,  distinct  As- 
syrian dynasties  —  the  first  commencing  with  Ninus, 

*  FoIyliiBtor  diatinctljHUudM  to  this  change  of  dfDuty;  and  tlienames 
of  the  later  ABsjTion  kings,  as  recorded  in  the  Bible,  evidentlj  differ 
materialtj  in  their  conBtrucUon  from  those  of  the  earlier  monarchs ;  so 
much,  indeed,  that  they  appear  to  belong  to  a  distinct  race.  According 
to  Bion  and  Poljbistor,  the  Dercetadea,  or  descendants  of  Semiramia, 
were  detltroaed  b;  Beletaras,  who  was  about  the  nineteenth  in  direct 
snccession  from  Ninns. 

f  See  an  elaborate  Essaj,  in  the  M^moirei  of  the  Academie  dea  In- 
tcriptions  (rol.  vu,  of  the  abridged  ed.),  b;  H.  Freret,  on  Assyrian 
Chrondogy,  in  which  all  the  authorities  are  carefnllj  collected.  His 
results  agree  nearlj  with  tho«e  of  Clinton. 
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and  ending  with  a  Sardanapalus  of  histoty;  and 
the  second,  including  the  kings  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  ending  with  Saracus,  Ninus  11.,  or 
the  king,  under  whatever  name  he  was  known,  in 
whose  reign  Nineveh  was  finally  destroyed  by  the 
combined  armies  of  Persia  and  Babylon.  In  history 
we  have  apparently  twice  recorded  the  destruction  of 
the  Assyrian  capita! ;  and  two  monarchs,  first  Sarda- 
napalus,  and  then  Saracus,  are  declared  to  have  burnt 
themselves  in  their  palaces*  rather  than  &11  into  the 
hands  of  their  enemies. f 

To  the  tombs  in  the  earth  covering  the  remains 
of  the  north-west,  centre,  and  south-east  edifices  at 
Nimroud,  I  cannot  at  present  assign  any  date;  and 
until  the  vases,  and  other  objects,  found  in  them 
are  examined  in  England,  I  would  hesitate  to  found 
an  argument  upon  their  presence.  They  undoubtedly 
prove  that,  at  a  very  early  period,  the  ruins  were 
completely  buried,  and  the  contents  of  the  mounds 
unknown.^    The  cartouches,  ivory  ornaments,  and 

*  Saracus,  according  to  Abjdenus,  in  a  palace  called  ETorita,  which 
Major  Rnrlinsoii  conjectures  (BehiatuD  ioscription  deciphered,  Jour- 
nal of  the  Bojal  Aaiatic  Society)  to  be  repreaented  bj  the  ruina  of 
Ehoraabad. 

f  According  to  HeredotuB  (lib.  i.  c.  176.)i  the  people  of  Xantbus,rt(ber 
than  submit  to  llie  arms  of  Cyrus,  burnt  themaelTet  and  their  wives.  The 
same  thing  occurred  in  tliia  citj  when  besieged  bj  Alexander  and 
Brutus.  (Appian.  de  Bello  Civili.)  The  anecdote  is  also  related  bj 
Plutaich. 

}  It  is  probable  that  when  Strabo  (lib.  xti.)  deMribes  the  vast  mounds 
of  earth  erected  hj  Semiramis,  containing  subterraneona  passagea  or 
commnnica^ons,  tanks  for  wat«r  and  staircases  of  stone,  he  alludes  to 
these  verj  Aujnaa  mins,  a  part  of  tbe  contents  of  which  might  casually 
have  been  exposed  by  the  falling  in  of  earth,  or  when  the  winter  rains 
formed  ravines  down  their  sides. 
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other  objects,  found  still  lower  in  the  ruins,  are 
sufficient  to  mark  the  period  of  the  destruction  of 
the  building.  I  will  only  aUude  to  the  resemblance 
between  the  vases,  necklaces,  and  ornaments  from 
the  sepulchres  of  Nimroud,  and  those  discovered  in 
Egyptian  tombs.     The  small  crouching  lion  in  lapis 


lazuli,  a  Bitting  figure  of  the  same  material,  the 
beads,  the  forms  of  the  vases,  are  all  Egyptian.* 
Had  they  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  any  antiquary, 
not  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  their  dis- 
covery, he  would  not,  I  am  convinced,  have  hesi- 
tated to  assign  to  them  an  Egyptian  origin.  Two 
or  three  purely  Assyrian  cylinders  were  also  dis- 
covered in  the  tombs.  Who  the  people  were  that 
buried  their  dead  above  the  Assyrian  palaces,  I 
cannot  venture  at  present  to  decide.     They  were  not 

*  Moit  of  tliese  small  objects  ore  depoaited  in  the  Briliiti  UuBeum. 
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Christians,  nor  did  they  profess  the  Magian  doc- 
trines as  taught  in  the  time  of  the  Sassanian  kings. 
The  inhabitants  of  ancient  AjB33n^a,  neither  during 
the  supremacy  of  the  Parthian.  Arsacid^  of  the 
Bomans,  or  of  the  Greeks,  maintained  that  close 
connection  with  Egypt  which  would  have  led  to 
such  general  use  of  Egyptian  symbols,  or  objects  of 
Egyptian  manufacture.  Nor  is  the  mode  of  burial 
Egyptian ;  it  more  nearly  resembles  that  adopted  by 
the  early  Persians.  Cyrus  and  Darius  were  buried 
in  sarcophagi,  or  troughs ;  Darius  in  one  of  Egyptian 
alabaster.*  From  the  fact  that  tombs  were  found 
in  all  the  most  ancient  ruins  of  Assyria,  over  the 
north-west,  centre,  and  south-east  edifices  at  Nim- 
roud,  at  Ealah  Sherghat,  and  Baaaheikha,  and  not  at 
Khorsabad,  Kouyunjik,  or  over  the  south-west  palace 
at  Nimroud,  it  might  be  conjectured  that  they  be- 
longed to  an  intermediate  people  or  race,  who  occu- 
pied Assyria  after  the  building  of  the  most  ancient 
palaces,  and  before  the  foundation  of  the  most  recent. 
The  close  connection  between  Assyria  and  Egypt, 
during  the  time  of  the  18th  and  four  subsequent 
Egyptian  dynasties,  is  naturally  called  to  our  recol- 
lection. But  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
it  would  be  too  hazardous  to  assign  so  remote  an  an- 
tiquity to  these  remains ;  for  by  doing  so  we  must, 

*  The  alabuter  riAos,  or  tub,  in  which  Dariiu  was  buried,  it  men- 
tioned bj  Theophraatni.  The  Assyriiuu,  like  the  early  Peniana,  maj 
have  buried  their  dead  enUre,  and  preserved  the  boi^es  in  honej  or 
w».  (Herod.  lib,  i.  c.  140.  Arrian.  de  Bello  Alex.  Tbeoph.  de  Lqiid. 
c.  XT.)  According  to  JI3ian,  when  Xerxes  opened  the  tomb  of  Belvs,  he 
found  the  body  in  a  coffin  filled,  nearlj  to  the  brim,  with  oil. 
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of  course,  assame,  that  the  iruins  beneath  are  even 
some  centuries  more  ancient.  I  will,  howeyer,  at- 
tempt to  show,  tliat  there  ia  nothing  inconsistent  with 
either  histoiy  or  tradition  in  the  suppoation,  that 
these  buried  edifices  belong  to  a  very  early  period. 
I  will  not  lay  any  stress  upon  the  contents  of  the 
tombs ;  they  may  have  been  brought  from  elsewhere ; 
and  it  is  not  impossible  that  they  may  belong  to  the 
time  of  the  first  Persian  occupation,  or  perhaps  even 
to  the  second;  although  the  absence  of  coins  and 
gems  of  that  period  is  opposed  to  this  supposition* 

It  may,  I  think,  be  proved  from  the  facts  which 
I  have  stated,  that  a  very  considerable  period  elapsed 
between  the  construction  of  the  earliest  and  latest 
palaces,  ^scovered  at  Kimroud.  On  the  most  mo- 
derate calculation,  we  may  assign  a  date  of  1100 
or  1200  years  before  Christ,  to  the  erection  of 
the  former;  but  Ibe  probability  is,  that  it  is  much 
more  anciait.  As  I  have  already  observed,  there 
is  nothing  in  history,  dtber  sacred  or  profane,  or 
in  the  traditions  banded  down  to  us,  against  attri- 
buting the  highest  uitiquity  to  iiie  Assjrrian  em- 
jnre.  In  the  land  of  Shinar,  in  the  country  watered 
by  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  the  Scripture  places 
the  earliest  habitations  of  the  human  race.  Whether 
we  look  upon  that  statement  as  the  result  of  divine 
inspiration,  or  whether  we  consider   it  as  the  re- 


*  Itmajr  beobaerred  thkt  Temaini  of  the  Greek  occnpation  of  Astjria 
are  not  nnfreqnentlj  found.  At  Nimroud  a  gmall  female  figure  in  t«rra 
eottB,  erideutlj  of  that  period,  waa  diacorered  in  the  robbitli  on  die  edge 
of  the  Bouth-eaat  corner  of  the  mound. 
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cord  of  ft  tradition,  or  an  historical  fact  received  by 
the  Hebrew  legislator  irom  elsewhere,  still  we  have 
the  evidence  that  at  the  very  earliest  period,  the  be* 
lief  was  generally  current,  both  amongst  Egyptians 
and  Jews,  that  the  first  settlements  were  in  Assyria ; 
and  that  from  Chaldsea,  civilisation  and  the  arts  and 
sciences  were  spread  over  the  world.*  Abraham 
and  bis  &mUy,  above  1900  years  before  Christ,  mi- 
gr&ted  from  a  land  aJready  thickly  inhabited,  and 
possessing  great  cities.  According  to  Josephus,  the 
four  confederate  kings,  who  marched  in  the  time  of 
the  patriarch  against  the  people  of  Sodom,  and  the 
neighbouring  cities,  were,  under  a  king  of  Assyria, 
whose  empire  extended  over  all  Aa[a.f  Most  of  the 
early  Greek  authors,  ^id  those  who  have  followed 
them,  recognising  a  tradition  which  appears  to  have 
been  generally  prevalent,  agree  in  aaaiguing  to  the 
first  kings  of  Nineveh  the  remotest  antiquity ;  and  in 
this  they  are  confirmed  by  the  Armenian  historians. 


*  Beroaus  (or  Berosgos)  meutioos  tbe  fint  settlement  of  the  hamea 
race  in  Cbaldxa-  The  testimonj  of  this  author  is  entitled  to  some  re- 
spect, B£  he  was  »  Babjlonian,  living  in  the  time  of  Alexander.  As  a 
priest  of  Belus  he  may  be  ropposed  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with 
the  records  contained  in  the  temple,  and  to  have  been  Tersed  in  the  learn- 
ing for  which  those  of  his  order  were  bo  diatinguisbed.  In  hia  time  the 
walls  were  probablj  atlll  covered  with  the  paintings  representing  the 
ancient  deeds  of  the  people.  We  know  from  the  Scriptorea  how  care- 
fully public  records  were  kept  in  Babylon ;  even  those  of  the  Aasyriaii 
empire  existing  after  the  PeraiBn  oocupatioQ.  (Ezra,  c.  iv.)  The  b«- 
ditions  or  hietory,  preserved  by  Berosua,  may  therefore  be  presumed  to 
have  been  generally  current  in  bis  time,  amongst  the  Babyloniana.  Moaea 
of  Chorene  c&Ila  him  a  moat  leained  Chaldnan :  "  Yir  Chaldiuoua  omnia 
doctriiHB  peritisaimna." 

t  Antjq.  Jud.  I.  i.  c.  9. 
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Their  united  testimony  even  tends  to  identify  or  to 
confound  Ninus,  the  first  Hog,  with  Nimrod  him- 
self, or  with  one  of  the  imme^te  descendants  of  the 
Scriptural  Noah.*  Herodotus,  who  is  quoted  to  dis- 
prove the  antiquity  of  Ninus,  merely  states  that  the 
Assyrians  had  been  in  poseession  of  Upper  Asia  for  a 
period  of  520  years,  when  the  Medes  first  revolted 
and  established  their  independence,  f  I^we  place  this 
event  about  b.  c.  710,  and  assume  that  Herodotus 
alludes  to  the  founding  of  Nineveh,  when  he  fixes  the 
date  of  520  years  to  the  Assyrian  domination  Id  Upper 
Asia,  then  we  must  c<Hiclude  that  the  Ninus  who 


•  Parlicularlj  thU  of  Beronu.  Ainiv  tlivav  roy  VitpuO  ol  'Aaaipioi 
rpoaiffipivaav.  (Apoll.  Fragmenti,  69^  ed.  Muller.)  To  limit  the  founda' 
tioa  »f  the  Am^tuui  empire  to  900  b.  c^  became  PdI,  the  first  Aujrian 
'  king  mentioned  in  Scripture,  can  be  prored  to  have  lived  about  that 
time,  as  the  auUiore  of  the  Ancient  UniverBal  History  and  others  have 
done,  is,  I  conceive,  quite  incongjstent,  not  onlj  with  all  lustorical 
■nd  traditiooarj  evidence,  but  with  that  afibrded  by  the  Bible  ilaelf. 
Before  the  time  of  Pul,  die  Jews  having  no  intimale  dealings  witbABSjria, 
maj  not  hare  been  affected  bj  erenta  occurring  in  that  couDtrf :  this 
would  be  sufficient  to  account  for  there  b^ng  no  earlier  mention  of  it, 
and  would  seem  to  confirm  the  supposition  that  Herodotus  dates,  not 
from  the  foundation  of  the  AasTrian  empire,  but  from  its  spreading  over 
Aua.  The  fragments  which  have  been  banded  down  to  us  of  Anueoian 
history,  through  the  native  early  Christian  historinns  who  possessed  mate- 
rials now  lost,  equally  tend  to  fix  the  date  of  the  reign  of  Ninus  at  the 
time  usually  assigned  to  it  by  the  Greek  authors.  His  cotemporary  on 
tlie  Armenian  throne  was  Aram,  whose  son  Arsns  was  slain  by  Semi- 
ramis.  St.  Martin,  probably  after  a  careful  examination  of  Armenian  and 
Greek  lustory,  placed  the  reign  of  Semiramis  from  1997  to  1957,  b.  c. 
(Biog.  Universel  de  Michaud,  art.  Sanchoniathon.)  "Frimns  omnium 
Ninus  Rez  Assjriomm,  veterem,  et  quasi  avitum  gentibus  morem  novA 
imperii  cupiditate  mutavit.  Hie  primus  intulit  bella  finicimis,  &c.  (Just. 
I.i.c.l.> 

t  Herod,  lib.  i.  c.  95.  Thallus,  as  quoted  by  Theophilus  of  Antioch, 
places  BeluB  322  years  befbre  the  siege  of  Troy,  thus  appearing  to  agree 
with  Herodotus. 
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gave  his  name  to  the  city  did  not  flouTish  earlier  than 
the  13th  century  before  Christ.*  But  the  meaning  of 
the  historian  is  doubtful;  for  he  appears  to  reckon, 
not  from,  the  first  establishment  of  a  monarchy  in 
Assyria,  but  from  the  time  that  the  Aseyrians  were 
sufficiently  powerful  to  extend  thar  empire  over 
other  parts  of  Asia.  I  may  mention  as  a  curious 
fact,  first  ca^ed  to  my  attention  by  Major  Bawlin- 
soD,  hut  which,  it  must  be  admitted,  requires  further 
corroboration,  that — whilst,  in  the  inscriptions  from 
the  earliest  edifices  at  Nimroud,  Assyria  alone  is 
included  in  the  dominions  of  the  king — in  those 
from  .Ehorsabad  and  subsequent  edifices,  Babylonia, 
Armenia,  and  other  countries  are  enumerated. 

But  if  the  inscriptions  of  Egypt  are  correctly 
interpreted,  we  have  distinct  evidence  that  Nineveh 
was  standing  long  before  the  period  assigned  to  its 
foundation,  on  the  supposed  evidence  of  Herodotus. 
The  name  is  found  in  the  celebrated  statistical  tablet 
of  Kamak.  Mr.  Birch,  in  his  observations  on  that 
tabletf ,  observes :  "  The  word  Nen-i-iu  has  been  re- 
cognised as  the  celebrated  Nineveh  on  the  Tigiis,  by 
Champollion.  The  identification  of  this  name  is  not 
perfectly  satisfactory  ;  for  as  it  commences  the  line,  it 
13  possible  that  it  may  be  the  termination  of  the  name 
of  some  fort  or  place.  As  it  stands,  it  coincides  with 
this  city,  while  the  return  of  the  king  southwards, 


*  Or  if  the  Mediin  rertdt  tool  place  in  676  s.c^or  in  619  BCcordiiig 
to  UosM  of  Cborene,  then  in  die  14tlt  centnrj. 
t  TraosictioDs  of  tlie  Rajti  Socistj  of  Literature,  toL  ii.  p.  29.  new 
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towards  Naharaina*,  quite  concurs  with  its  position." 
If  this  name,  therefore,  be  that  of  Nineveh,  it  occurs 
on  a  monument  of  the  reign  of  Thothmes  III.,  about 
li90 years  before  Christ;  and  the  arguments,  founded 
upon  the  apparent  testimony  of  Herodotus,  at  once 
fall  to  the  ground. I  It  may  be  further  mentioned^ 
in  support  of  the  reading,  that  in  the  same  tablet  we 
have  the  name  of  Babylon,  which  has  not  been  found 
in  any  other  Egyptian  inscription. 

There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  assign  to 
Assyria  the  same  remote  antiquity  we  claim  for 
Egypt.  The  monuments  of  Egypt  prove  that  she 
did  not  stand  alone  in  civilisation  and  power.  At 
the  earliest  period  we  find  her  contending  with 
enemies,  already  nearly,  if  not  fully,  as  powerful  as 
herself ;  and  amongst  the  spoil  from  Asia,  and  the 
articles  of  tribute  brought  by  subdued  nations  from 
■  the  north-east,  are  vases  as  elegant  in  shape,  stuffs 
as  rich  in  texture,  and  chariots  as  well  adapted  to 
war  as  her  own.  It  is  not  improbable  that  she  her- 
self was  indebted  to  the  nations  of  Western  Asia  for 
the  introduction  of  arts  in  which  they  excelled,  and 
that  many  things  in  common  use  were  brought 
from  the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  In  fact,  to  reject  the 
notion  of  the  existence  of  an  independent  kingdom 
in  Assyria,  at  the  very  earliest  period,    would  be 

*  This  name  is  eridentlj  identical  with  tbe  Neharnjim  of  the  Si^'p- 
tures  —  in  Sjriac,  Nobrim;  it  is  «.  pure  Semitic  word  signifying  tho 
country  between  the  two  rivers,  the  Mesopotamia  of  the  Greeks,  the 
Jezirah,  or  inland,  of  the  Arabs. 

f  If  there  be  no  interpolation  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  we  have  mention 
of  Ninereh  at  least  ISOO  jears  b.c. 
VOL.  n,  Q 
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almost  to  question  whether  the  country  were  inha- 
bited ;  which  would  be  directly  in  opposition  to  the 
united  testimony  of  Scripture  and  tradition.  A  doubt 
may  be  entertained  as  to  the  dynasties,  and  extent  of 
the  empire,  but  not  aa  to  its  existence.  That  it  was 
not  peopled  by  mere  wandering  tribes,  appears  to  be 
proved  by  the  frequent  mention  of  expeditions  agiunst 
Naharaina  (Mesopotamia),  on  the  earliest  monuments 
of  Egypt,  and  the  nature  of  the  spoil  brought  from 
the  country.  Fourteen  hundred  years  before  Christ, 
Chushan-rishathaim,  a  king  of  Mesopotamia*,  subdued 
the  Israelites.  Other  kings  were  established  in  the 
surrounding  countries ;  all  perhaps  tributaries  to  the 
Assyrians.  But  Naharaina  appears  to  have  been  the 
extent  of  the  Egyptian  conquests,  the  Egyptian  kings 
being  frequently  declared  to  have  put  up  the  tablets 
of  the  boundaries  of  their  empire  in  that  country. 
That  the  Assyrian  kingdom  may  not  have  been  known  . 
much  beyond  its  limits  until  the  time  of  its  greatest 
prosperity,  when  it  had  extended  its  rule  over  the 
west  of  Asia,  is  highly  probable ;  and  this  would 
account  for  the  silence  of  the  Jewish  writers,  and  for 
the  absence  of  its  name  in  the  most  ancient  Egyptian 
inscriptions. 

With  our  present  limited  knowledge  of  the  Assy- 

*  Jud^,  iii.  8. :  and,  1450  years  before  Christ,  Balaam,  prophetjing 
of  tbe  Kenites,  deacribea  tbe  power  of  the  Assjriaiis.  (Numbers,  xxiv, 
22.)  The  Arioch,  king  of  El-Assar,  mentioned  in  Genesis  (xiv.  I.),  has 
been  conjectured  to  be  a  king  of  Assyria ;  tlie  name  bearing  some  resem- 
blance to  Alius,  the  son,  or  Aralius,  the  grandson,  of  Ninjas.  (Lenglet 
du  FresDoy,  Metbode,  &c.  yoI.  i.  p.  258.)  According  to  Manetho,  Sala- 
thia,  the  first  shepherd  kiog,  fortified  the  eastero  provinces  of  Egjpt 
■gainst  the  Assyrians. 
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rian  cuneiform  character,  it  would  be  hazardous  to  at- 
tempt the  identification  of  the  names  in  the  Greek  and 
Armenian  lists  of  kings,  with  those  in  the  Assyrian  in- 
scriptions ;  nor  would  I  venture  upon  an  experiment 
so  often  tried,  as  that  of  constructing  a  system  of  chro- 
nology upon  these  dynastic  lists.  I  will  only  allude 
to  the  assertjon  of  many  writers  of  antiquity,  that 
Troy  was  an  Assyrian  dependency.  Meinnon  appears 
at  the  siege  of  that  city,  with  the  20,000  men,  and  200 
chariots,  sent  by  the  Assyrian  king  to  the  assistance 
of  the  Trojans.  This  king,  according  to  Ctesias,  Euse- 
bius,  and  the  commentators,  was  Teutames;  whom 
Diodorus  makes  the  20th,  Ctesias  the  25th,  and  £u- 
sebius  the  26th  in  direct  descent  from  Ninus.  Their 
evidence  again  leads  back  to  the  earlier  date  for  the 
foundation  of  Nineveh,  to  about  2100  years  before 
Christ.  According  to  Plato,  Troy  was  within  the 
dominions  of  the  king  of  Assyria.  *  Eusebius, 
quoting  from  the  works  of  ancient  authors,  mentions 
its  dependency  upon  that  monarch.  On  the  autho- 
rity of  Cephalion,  be  even  relates  the  terms  in  which 
Priam  applied  to  his  Assyrian  suzerain  for  assist- 
ance, f 

*  De  Le^bus,  lib.  iii.  He  maj,  aa  it  hu  been  conjectured,  bare  fol- 
lowed Cteaiaa,  who  declares  that  Ninug  conquered,  Hmongst  other  coun- 
tries, Phr^gia,  Ljdin,  and  the  Troatl.  (Diodorus  Siculun,  lib.  ii.) 
According  to  Herodotus,  Agron,  the  first  kinj;  of  Ljdla,  was  the  son 
of  Ninus,  and  reigned  505  jeara  before  Candaules ;  and,  however  little 
worthy  of  credit  this  assertion  may  be,  it  proves  at  least  tliat,  in  his  time, 
there  was  still  a  tradition  of  the  ancient  doiuinion  of  the  Assyrians  in 
Asia  Minor. 

t  Diod.  Sic.  I.  ii,  c.  22.  C«phaIion  says  that  Priam  appliccl  to  the 
Assyrian  king  in  these  ternu  :  "  Mllitori  vi  in  regume  Ivd  a  Grfficis  ir- 
ruentibus  appctitiu  sum,  bellof[ue  cerlatum  est  varia  fortuna.    Nuno 
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An  attempt  to  prove  that  the  earliest  palace  of 
,  Nimroud  was  founded  by  the  Ninua  who  gave  his 
name  to  the  Assyrian  capital,  might  not  be  altogether 
unsupported  by  plausible  arguments.  I  hesitate  at 
present  to  decide  upon  Major  Rawlinson's  identi- 
fication of  the  name  which  occurs  in  the  inscriptions, 
with  that  of  the  Ninus  of  history;  although  any 
suggestion  coming  from  such  an  authority  must  be 
entitled  to  the  greatest  respect.  This  name,  it  mil 
be  remembered,  is  ►^'^  ^  TJ. 

When  the  ruins  at  Nimroud  were  first  discovered, 
I  conjectured,  from  the  frequent  recurrence  of  these 
characters  both  on  the  sculptures  and  on  the  bricks, 
that  they  must  represent  the  name  of  the  king.  I 
submitted  them  to  Major  Ilawlinson,  and  he  was  led 
to  believe,  from  a  nearly  similar  word  corresponding 
in  the  Babylonian  column  of  the  trilingual  inscrip- 
tions, to  the  name  of  Assyria  in  the  Persian,  that  in 
the  inscriptions  of  Nimroud  the  country  also  was 
meant,  and  that  they  began,  "  I  the  king  of  Assyria," 
or  with  some  such  formula.  When  the  genealogical 
series  commencing  the  inscriptions  was  determined, 
it  became  evident  that  this  was  a  name,  and  it  was 
not  unnatural  to  connect  it  with  the  Asshur  of 
Genesis.*     Subsequently  I  found,  from  a  comparison 

Tero  et  filius  meus  Heclor  extinctus  erat,  et  Bllorum  nralta  proles  nc 
Blrenui.  Copiiirum  igitur  volidu  sub  ducc  nobis  auppetias  mitte." 
(Euseb.  ex.  loterp.  Armen.  a  Mai,  p.  41.)  Dares  PhrjgJus  also  mentions 
the  aaxilisries  sent  to  Friam  under  Ferses  and  Memnon. 

•  Chap.  X.  ver.  II.  "  Out  of  that  land  went  forlli  Asshur,  and  buililcd 
Nineveh;"  although  the  approved  reading  is  "the  Assyrian,"  as  given 
in  the  marg^ 
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of  numerous  inscriptions,  that  the  word  was  written 
indifferently 

^  ^  V, 

the  first  and  last  of  the  three  letters  being  resolvable 
into  the  same  letter.  The  power  of  ■—  is  from  inde- 
pendent sources  conjectured  to  be  that  of  an  n,  and 
]3^  appears  to  have  nearly  the  same  phonetic 
power.f 

*  Thu  cbaitcter  is  someUmea  replaced  bj  *~'iz.  -^  ^  ^^  '"^  of 
nil  these  characters  indLfierentI;  ia  this  word,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt. 
Dr.  HiDcks  ii  conviiiced  that  »-*-  W  ig  either  the  name,  or  an  abbrerU- 
-  tion  of  the  name  of  Athur,  ths  coimtrj  of  Assyria.  It  ia  posaible  that 
Nineveb,  or  Athur,  jaaj  be  indiscriminately  used  in  speaking  of  the 
country.  Dr.  Hlncks  appears  to  admit  that  >'*~\L'  aUo  etandsforthe 
city  of  irhich  the  bbtorical  name  is  Nineveh. 

f  Dr.  Hincks  has  conjectured  that  when  a  letter  for  a  consonant  and 
a  vowel  sound  comfained  is  used,  the  letter  expressing  the  pure  consonant 
may  also  be  added :  this  might  account  for  the  presence  of  three  cha- 
racters having  the  power  of  n  in  this  word.  The  substitution  of  one 
character  for  another,  as  in  the  name  given  in  the  text,  is  one  of  the  most 
difficnll  questions  in  the  investigation  of  the  Assyrian  writing.  That 
the  letters,  thus  frequently  found  interchanging,  are  not  always  pure 
variants,  that  is,  having  the  same  phonetic  value,  may  be  shown  from 
the  example  in  the  text,  jy  having,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  the  value 
of  a.  Letters,  partly  syllabic,  i.  e,  having  a  vowel  sound  united  with 
a  consonant,  appear  to  be  interchangeable  with  pure  consonants,  or  to 
be  replaced  by  two  distinct  signs ;  but  hitherto  no  rule  to  n^ulate  any 
tafAi  interchanges  has  been  discovered.  They  are  so  frequent,  and 
numerous,  that  an  entire  Inscription  might  almost  be  written  in  two 
distinct  ways. 
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The  ruins  themselves  furnish  additional  evidence 
in  support  of  assigning  this  building  to  the  Ninua 
to  -trhom  tradition,  at  least,  attributes  the  foundation 
of  the  Assjrian  capital,  and  from  whom  the  city  took 
its  name.  It  may  be  mentioned,  in  the  £rat  place, 
that  the  north-west  edifice  at  Nimroud,  built  by 
•—^  Ji^  It*  ^*  ^^^  most  ancient  hitherto  dis- 
covered in  Assyria;  and  as  all  the  great  ruins  on 
the  site  of  Nineveh  have  now  been  partially  explored, 
it  may  be  presumed  that  no  earlier  building  of  this 
nature  exists.  2dly,  According  to  Castor,  the  last 
Assyrian  king,  or  one  of  the  last,  of  the  second  dy- 
nasty, perhaps  the  Saracus  of  Abydenus,  ^vas  called 
Ninus  II.*  It  will  be  remembered,  that  the  names  of 
the  builders  of  the  most  ancient  and  recent  edifices 
discovered  in  Assyria,  are  identical;  and  from  the 
appearance  of  the  south-western  building  of  Nimroud, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  destroyed 
before  completed.  It  may,  consequently,  be  conjec- 
tured to  have  been  the  last  of  the  Assyrian  palaces. 
3dly,  Diodorus  Siculus  states,  that  in  the  palace  of 
Ninus  or  Semiramia,  at  Babylon,  were  represented 
various  hunting-scenes,  in  which  the  queen  was  seen 
throwing  a  javelin  at  a  panther,  and  Ninus  as  trans- 
fixing a  hon  with  a  lance.  It  is  remarkable  that 
whilst  at  Khorsabad  and  Kouyunjik  such  representa- 
tions have  not  been  discovered,  they  abound  in  the 

*  This  second  Ninut  is  also  mentioned  in  Uie  Excerpta  ClironoIogicA 
Eiueb.  apod  ScaL  See  authorities  collected  in  notea  to  p.  265^  Appen- 
dix, ToL  i.,  of  Clinton's  Futi  Hellenic!. 
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earliest  palace  at  Nimroud ;  not  only  forming  separate 
bas-reliefa,  but  being  constantly  introduced  into  tht 
embroideries  on  the  robes  of  the  principal  figures. 
4thly,  Ctesias,  and  several  writers,  speak  of  the  Bac- 
trian  and  Indian  expedition  of  Ninus  and  Semiramia. 
The  obelisk  discovered  at  Nimroud  belongs  to  the 
period  of  the  earliest  palace,  having,  it  appears,  been 
erected  by  the  son  of  the  founder  of  that  building ; 
upon  it  are  represented  the  Bactrian  camel,  the  ele* 
phant,  and  the  rhinoceros,  —  aU  animals  from  India 
and  central  Asia, — brought  as  tribute  by  a  conquered 
people  to  the  king. 

Even  if  bis  father  and  grandfather  were  called  in 
the  inscriptions  "kings  of  Nineveh,"  Ninua  himself 
may  still  have  founded  and  given  bis  name  to  the 
city.*  Eusebius,  after  Abydenus,  names  six  kings  as 
the  predecessors  of  this  Ninus-f- ;  although,  by  giving 
the  name  of  Nineveh  to  the  capital,  he  evidently 
assigns  its  foundation  to  him.  This  king  may  have 
been  the  first  to  build  monuments,  such  as  those 
recently  discovered;  or,  he  may  have  first  used 
inscriptions  and  sculptures  for  monumental  records ; 
or,  as  Moaes  of  Chorene  states,  Ninus  may  have 
displaced  a  more  ancient  dynasty,  and,  jealous  of 
its  glory,  and  wishing  to  appear  to  posterity  as 
the  founder  of  the  race,,  and  the  origin  of  its  arts 

*  Dr.  Uincks,  as  It  bas  been  mentioned,  reads  tbe  title  of  these  earlj 
Icings,  "  King  of  Assyria," 

t  They  are  Belus,  Babius,  Anebua,  Arbelua,  Chaalos,  and  Arbelos.    I 
beliere  Major  RairlinsoD  is  satisGed  with  the  reading  of  Arbel  and  Aneb, 
for  the  father  and  grandfather  of  the  king  in  the  inscriptions, 
(t  4 
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and  civilisation,  niay  have  destroyed  all  the  monu- 
ments of  his  predecessors.*  This  statement  of  the 
Armenian  historian,  from  the  advanced  state  of  art 
shown  in  the  most  ancient  edifices  of  Assyria,  is  not 
altogether  unworthy  of  credit. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  appear  from  the  preceding 


1st.  That  there  are  buildings  in  Assyria  which  so 
fiir  differ  in  their  sculptures,  in  their  mythological 
and  sacred  symbols,  and  in  the  character  and  language 
of  their  inscriptions,  as  to  lead  to  the  inference  that 
there  were  at  least  two  distinct  periods  of  Assyrian 
history.  We  may  moreover  conclude,  that  either  the 
people  inhabiting  the  country  at  those  distinct  periods 
were  of  different  races,  or  of  different  branches  of 
the  same  race ;  or  that  by  intermixture  with  foreign- 
ers, perhaps  Egyptians,  great  changes  had  taken  place 
in  their  language,  religion,  and  customs,  between  the 
building  of  the  first  palace  of  Nimroud,  and  that  of 
the  edifices  of  Ehorsabad  and  Kouyunjik. 

2nd.  That  the  names  of  the  kings  on  the  monu- 
ments show  a  lapse  even  of  some  centuries  between 
the  foundation  of  the  most  ancient  and  most  recent 
of  these  edifices. 


*  Moaes  Cborenensis,  lib.  i.  c.  13,  "  Item  et  iliu  ejui  ru  rationed 
aSert,  utique  Ninum  superlilfi  inflaluin,  giueqae  gloris  cupidiuimiun, 
c'un  Be  unum  EummB!  poUatstis  et  fortitudiaU  ac  bontU^  fontem  atque 
originem  haberi  vellet,  complureB  libros  et  hiitorias  antjquat  rerum  nbi- 
cuoque  egregi^  gettarum  jusbuk  coaciemari ;  et  de  te  tantum  eoisque 
temporibus  conscribi."  The  same  is  recorded  of  Nabonuser  wlien  be 
ascended  the  throne  at  Babjlon. 
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.  3rd.  That  from  the  ^mbols  introduced  into  the 
Bculptares  of  the  second  Assyrian  period,  and  from 
the  Egyptian  character  of  the  small  objects  found 
in  the  earth,  above  the  ruins  of  the  buildings  of 
the  oldest  period,  there  was  a  close  connection  with 
Egypt,  either  by  conquest  or  friendly  intercourse, 
between  the  time  of  the  erection  of  the  earliest  and 
latest  palaces;  and  that  the  monuments  of  Egypt, 
the  names  of  kings  in  certain  Egyptian  dynasties, 
the  ivories  from  Nimroud,  the  introduction  of  se- 
veral Assjrrian  divinities  into  the  Egyptian  pantheon, 
and  other  evidence,  point  to  the  14th  century  as 
the  probable  time  of  the  conunencemenl^  and  the 
9th  as  the  period  of  the  termination,  of  that  inter- 
course.* 

4th.  That  the  earlier  palaces  of  Nimroud  were 
already  in  ruins,  and  buried  before  the  foundation  of 
the  later ;  and  that  it  is  probable  they  may  have  been 
thus  destroyed  about  the  time  of  the  14th  Egyptian 
dynasty. 

5th.  That  the  existence  of  two  distinct  dynasties 
in  Assyria,  and  the  foundation,  about  two  thousand 
years  before  Christ,  of  an  Assyrian  monarchy,  may 
be  inferred  &om  the  testimony  of  the  most  ancient 
authors;  and  is  in  accordance  with  the  evidence  of 
Scripture,  and  of  Egyptian  monuments. 

I  cannot  pretend  to  draw  any  positive  conclusions 

*  I  do  not,  of  conrte,  include  the  Anjriu)  conqueaU  of  Egjpt,  hy 
king!  of  the  Iftter  d/uutj,  which  ue  proved  bj  positiTe  historical 
evidence,  and  th*  effecta  of  which  are  well  known  aad  traceable. 
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from  tbe  data  thai  I  have  attempted  to  bring  to- 
gether. It  has  been  my  object  to  place  before  the 
reader  the  facts  which  have  been  afforded  by  the 
examination  of  the  ruins — facts,  which,  it  must  be 
admitted,  will  go  far  towards  enabling  us  ultimately 
to  form  some  opinion  as  to  the  comparative,  if  not 
the  positive,  date  of  these  newly  discovered  monu* 
ments.  I  trust  that  I  have  at  least  succeeded  in 
showing,  that  there  are  grounds  for  admitting  the 
possibility  of  the  very  early  origin  of  some  of  these 
edifices ;  and  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  discoveries 
hitherto  made  inconsistent  with  the  early  date  which 
the  dynastic  lists,  and  the  statements  of  ancient 
authors,  would  assign  to  the  foundation  of  Nineveh. 
The  subject  is  new,  and  has  not  yet  been  illustrated 
by  the  remains  of  the  people  themselves.  The  vast 
ruins  of  Egypt — its  written  and  sculptured  records  — 
have  enabled  the  antiquarian  to  enlarge,  and  rectify, 
the  notices  preserved  to  us  through  the  Greeks  and 
Komans ;  but  hitherto  Assyria  has  furnished  no  such 
materials.  Their  very  absence  has  compelled  us  to 
neglect  a  branch  of  inquiry,  replete  with  interest  as 
connected  with  Biblical  study,  and  with  the  history 
of  the  human  race.  Further  researches  will  probably 
lead  to  the  discovery  of  additional  monuments  and 
inscriptions,  adding  to  the  great  mass  of  materials 
which  in  the  last  three  years  has  been  placed  in  our 
possession.  It  would  scarcely  be  reasonable  or  con- 
sistent, after  what  has  already  been  done,  to  discard 
all  evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Assyrian  empire. 
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because  there  are  discrepancies  in  the  statements  of 
such  authors  as  Ctesiaa,  Eusebius,  and  the  Syncellus ; 
and  at  the  same  time  to  found  arguments  against 
that  antiquity  upon  an  isolated  and  doubtful  passage 
in  Herodotus,  or  upon  the  absence  of  the  mention  of 
an  early  Assyrian  king  in  the  Scriptures. 
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SEVmC  OBIOIN  OF  THB  ASSrBUHS. — IDEMTIFICATION  OF  THE 
SITE  OF  NINEVEH.  — DIMEM8ION8  OP  THE  CITT. — ARCmTEO- 
TDBS  OF  TEE  ASBTBIANB.  —  THEHt  FHtST  CITIES.  —  BCIIJ>IHQ 
MATERIALS. — SUN-DRIED  BRICKS.— AU^AASTER. — PAINTED  WALLS. 

THB  EOOr  AND  CEILINO. — KNOWLEDGE  OF  TACLTING  AND  THB 

ARCH. — PAVEMENT     AND      DRAINS.  —  DESCRIPTION     OF     AN     AS- 
SrBIAN  PALACE.  — THE    BCDLPTtrEED    AND    PICTORIAL   RECORDS. 

—  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  BUILDINaS    DISCOVERED  IN  ASSYRIA. 

EXTERIOR    ABCHITECTPaE. PEIVATB     HOUSES.  —  ABSENCE     OP 

THE  COLUMN. WAIX8    OF    THE    CITIES.-~ THEIR    TOWERS    AND 

GATEWAYS. 

It  has  been  assumed  in  the  previous  chapter  that  the 
language  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  is  a  Semitic, 
or  Syro-Arabian,  dialect ;  but  the  question  of  what 
race  the  Assyrians  were,  may  still  be  considered  by 
some  as  open  to  doubt.  It  may  be  questioned,  per- 
haps, whether  we  have  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
inscriptions  to  decide,  with  certainty,  the  language  of 
their  contents.  There  are,  however,  as  it  has  been 
shown,  good  grounds  for  believing  that  it  is  closely 
allied  to  the  Chaldee ;  or,  to  use  a  term  which  has 
become  familiar,  that  it  is  a  branch  of  the  Semitic. 
Such,  it  is  generally  admitted,  is  the  language  of 
the  Babylonian  column  of  the  Persian  trilingual 
inscriptions;  which  contain  the  same  fonnulffi 
as  the  inscriptions  of  Assyria.  For  instance, 
the  personal  pronoun  as  used  before  the  proper 
name    of   the    king    at    Pcrsepolis,    is   found  pre- 
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cisely  in  the  same  position  at  Nimroud.*  We  are 
aware,  moreover,  that  the  names  of  the  Assyrian 
gods,  as  Baal,  or  Belus  (the  supreme  deity  amongst 
all  the  Semitic  races),  Nisroch,  and  Mylitta  (known 
by  a  nearly  similar  name  to  the  Arabians)!,  ^^ 
members  of  the  family  of  the  king,  such  as  Adra- 
meleck  (son  of  Sennacherib),  and  of  many  of  the 
principal  officers  of  state  mentioned  in  Scripture  J, 
such  as  Rab-saris,  the  chief  of  the  eunuchs,  and  Rab- 
shateh,  the  chief  of  the  cup-bearers,  were  purely 
Seniitic.  The  language  spoken  by  Abraham  when 
he  left  Mesopotamia  closely  resembled  the  Hebrew ; 
and  his  own  name  was  Semitic.§  Moreover,  a  dia- 
lect of  the  same  tongue  is  still  spoken  by  the  Chal- 
deeans  of  Kurdistan ;  who,  there  is  good  reason  to  sup- 
pose, are  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Assyrians.  || 

•  Thoa  y  itj  f  >— V  i3^  It  = "'  — "  t*^  "^^^  *f  *« 

kiDg).  If,  aa  Dr.  Eincki  coacGivea,  the  language  of  the  Yiin  inscriptiom 
is  an  Indo-European  dialect,  then  the  Assjro-Babjloniui  form  of  arrow- 
beaded  character  would  not  be  limited  to  auj  particular  bnutch  of  lan- 
gunges — Buch  bb  the  Semitic. 

t  Viz.  Alitta,  Herod,  lib.  t.  c.  131. 

}  It  it,  howerer,  possible  that  tbeae  may  be  mere  Hebrew  translationa 
of  AssjTian  titles.  An  argument  haa  been  founded  on  the  26th  verM 
of  the  18th  chapter  of  2nd  Kings.  Eliakim  sa^  to  the  officers  of  the 
Aasjrian  king  — "  Speak,  I  pray  thee,  to  thy  Bervants  in  the  Syrian  lan- 
guage i  for  we  understand  it."  From  this  passage  it  has  been  inferred 
that  the  language  of  the  Assyrians  was  umilar  to  that  which  prevailed  in 
Syria,  and  consequently  a  Semitic  dialect 

§  The  name  of  Mesopotamia  on  the  Egyptian  monument*  is  Naharaina, 
i.  «.  the  country  between  the  two  rivers.  This  is  not  only  a  pure  Semitic 
word,  but  has  a  Semitic  plural  form.  We  may  infer,  therefore,  that  tlie 
people  inhabiting  that  district,  at  least,  were  of  Semitic  origin.  The 
Hebrew  name  of  Mesopotamia  was  Aram  Naharaim. 

I  The  question  of  the  origin  of  the  Chaldraana,  the  Casdim  of  Scrip- 
ture, has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion  of  late  years.    I  confes 
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There  is  something,  at  the  same  time,  if  I  may  so 
express  myself,  peculiarly  Semitic  in  the  genius  and 
taste  of  the  Assyrians,  as  displayed  by  their  monu- 
ments. This  is  undoubtedly  a  mere  conjecture ;  but 
the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  three  great  races 
which  have,  at  different  periods,  held  dominion  over 
the  East,  cannot  fail  to  strike  every  reflecting  tra- 
veller. The  distinctions  between  them  are  so  marked, 
and  are  so  fully  illustrated  even  to  this  day,  that  they 
appear  to  be  more  than  accidental — to  be  consequent 
upon  certain  laws,   and  to  be  traceable  to  certain 

that  after  cnrefully  esamiaing  the  arguments  id  favour  of  their  Scythic 
and  Indo-European  deiceat,  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  old  opinion, 
that  they  were  a  Semitic  or  Sjro-Arabian  people.  The  German  philo- 
logists were  the  first  to  question  their  Semitic  origin.  MichaSlis  made 
fhem  Scj^s ;  Schloezer,  ScUvoniana.  According  to  Dictearchus,  a  dis- 
ciple of  Amtotle,  and  a  philosopher  of  great  repute,  tliej  were  first 
called  Cephenes  from  Cepheua,  and  afterwards  Chaldnans  from  ChaldKUB, 
an  Asayrian  king,  fourteenth  In  succession  from  Ninus;  this  Chaldsus 
built  Babjlon  near  the  Euphrates,  and  placed  the  Cbaldcana  in  it.  (Ste- 
phanus,  Diet.  Hist.  Geog.)  This  appears  t«  confirm  the  passage  in  Isaiah, 
which  has  chieflj  given  rise  to  the  question  aa  to  the  origin  of  the 
Chaldeea.  "  Behold  the  land  of  the  Chnldsans ;  tkU  people  uxu  not,  till 
ttt  Atiyriaa  ftmnded  it  for  Ikem  that  doxU  in  Oie  teUdemett :  thej  set  up 
the  towers  thereof,  tbej  raised  up  the  palaces  thereof"  (Ch.  xziii.  v.  13.) 
The  use  of  the  term  Chaldnan,  like  that  of  Assyrian,  was  very  vague.  It 
appears  to  have  been  applied  at  different  periods  to  the  entire  country 
watered  by  the  rivers  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  south  of  the  mountunoua 
regions  of  Armenia,  to  only  a  part  of  it,  to  a  race,  and  ultimately  to  m 
class  of  the  priesthood.  That  the  Cbaldeea  were  at  a  very  early  pei^od 
settled  in  cities,  we  learn  from  Genesis  (cb.  xi.  v.  31.),  for  Abraham  came 
from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees ;  but  the  position  of  Ur,  whether  to  the  north  or 
■outh  of  Nineveh,  and  ita  identification  with  Edessa  (the  modei-n  Orfah) 
or  Orchoc,  or  any  other  city  whose  geographical  position  can  be  ascertained, 
are  still  disputed  questions,  which  are  not  likely  to  be  soon,  if  ever,  settled. 
It  is  right  to  observe,  however,  tliat  the  name  may  be  a  gloss  of  a  later 
version  of  Genesis,  a  substitution,  after  the  captivity,  fur  the  name  of  some 
obsolete  city.  The  passage  in  Judith  (chap.  v.  ver,  6.  &  7.),  in  which 
the  Jews  are  ipoken  of  at  deictndmdi  of  the  Chaldaant,  is  remarkable. 
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physical  causes.  In  -the  first  place,  there  is  the  She- 
mite,  whether  Hebrew,  Arab,  or  Syrian,  with  his 
brilliant  imagination,  his  ready  conception,  and  his 
repugnance  to  any  restraint,  that  may  affect  the 
liberty  of  his  person  or  of  his  intellect.  He  conceives 
naturally  beautiful  forms,  whether  they  be  embodied 
in  his  words  or  in  his  works;  his  poetry  is  distin- 
guished by  them,  and  they  are  shown  even  in  the 
shape  of  his  domestic  utensils.  This  race  possesses, 
in  the  highest  degree,  what  we  call  imagination.  The 
poor  and  ignorant  Arab,  whether  of  the  desert  or 
town,  moulds  with  clay  the  jars  for  his  daily  wants, 
in  a  form  which  may  be  traced  in  the  most  elegant 
vases  of  Greece  or  Rome ;  and,  what  is  no  less  re- 
markable, identical  with  that  represented  on  monu- 
ments, raised  by  his  ancestors,  3000  years  before. 
If  he  speaks,  he  shows  a  ready  eloquence  j  his  words 
are  glowing  and  apposite  ;  his  descriptions  true,  yet 
brilliant;  his  similes  just,  yet  most  fanciful.  These 
high  qualities  seem  to  be  innate  in  him ;  he  takes  no 
pains  to  cultivate,  or  to  improve  them;  he  knows 
nothing  of  reducing  them  to  any  rule,  or  measuring 
them  by  any  standard.  As  it  is  with  him,  so  it  has 
been  from  time  unknown  with  those  who  went  before 
him:  there  has  been  little  change — no  progress. 

Look,  on  the  other  hand,  at  the  so-called  Indo- 
European  races— at  the  Greek  and  Roman.  They 
will  adopt  from  others  the  most  beautiful  forms :  it 
is  doubtful  whether  they  have  invented  any  of  them- 
selves. But  they  seek  the  cause  of  that  beauty ;  they 
reduce  it  to  rules  by  analysis  and  reasoning ;  they 
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add  or  take  away — improve  that  which  they  have 
borrowed,  or  so  change  it  in  the  proceas  to  which  it 
is  suhjected,  that  it  is  no  longer  recognised  as  the 
same  thing.  That  which  appeared  to  be  natural  to 
the  one,  would  seem  to  he  the  result  of  profound 
thought  and  inquiry  in  the  other.  Let  the  untaught 
man  of  this  race  model  a  vase,  or  address  his  fellows, 
he  produces  the  rudest  and  most  barbarous  forms, 
or,  whilst  speaking  roughly  and  without  ease,  makes 
use  of  the  grossest  images. 

We  have  next  the  Mongolian,  whether  Scyth, 
Turk,  or  Tatar — without  imagination,  or  strong  rea- 
soning powers— intrepid  in  danger,  steady  in  pur- 
pose, overcoming  all  opposition,  despising  his  fellows, 
a  great  conqueror.  Such  has  been  his  character  as 
long  as  history  has  recorded  his  name:  he  appears 
to  have  been  made  to  command  and  to  oppress.  We 
find  him  in  the  infancy  of  the  human  race,  as  well 
aa  at  later  periods,  descending  from  his  far  distant 
mountains,  emerging  from  the  great  deserts  in  central 
Asia,  and  overrunning  the  most  wealthy,  the  most 
mighty,  or  the  most  civilised  of  nations.  He  exer- 
cises power  as  his  peculiar  privilege  and  right.  The 
solitary  Turkish  governor  rules  over  a  whole  pro- 
vince, whose  inhabitants,  whilst  they  hate  him  as  an 
intruder  and  a  barbarian,  tremble  at  his  nod.  It  is 
innate  in  his  children — the  boy  of  seven  has  all 
the  dignity  and  self-confidence  which  character- 
ises the  man.  The  Mongolian  must  give  way  before 
the  civilisation  of  Europe,  with  its  inventions  and 
resources ;  but  who  can  tell  whether  the  time  may 
not  come  when  he  may  again  tread  upon  the  other 
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races,  as  he  has  done,  at  intervals,  from  the  remotest 
ages?  But  observe  the  absence  of  all  those  intel- 
lectual qualities  which  have  marked  the  Shemlte  and 
the  Indo-European.  If  the  Mongolian  nations  were 
to  be  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  they  would 
leave  scarcely  a  monument  to  record  their  former 
existence :  they  have  had  no  literature,  no  laws,  no 
art  to  which  their  name  has  attached.  If  they  have 
raised  edifices,  they  have  servilely  followed  those  who 
went  before  them,  or  those  whom  they  conquered. 
They  have  depopulated,  not  peopled.  Whether  it  be 
the  Scythic  invasion  recorded  by  Herodotus,  or  the 
march  of  Timourleng,  we  have  the  same  traces  of 
blood,  the  same  desert  left  behind;  but  no  great 
monument,  no  great  work. 

These  may  be  but  theories ;  yet  the  evidence  af- 
forded to  this  day,  by  the  comparative  state  of  the 
three  races,  is  scarcely  to  be  rejected.  In  no  part  of 
"  the  world  is  the  contrast  between  the  peculiar  qua- 
lities of  each  more  strikingly  illustrated  than  in  the 
East,  where  the  three  are  brought  into  immediate 
contact ;  forming,  indeed  mixed  up  together,  yet  still 
separate  in  blood,  the  population  of  the  land.  The 
iacts  are  t-oo  palpable  to  escape  the  most  casual 
observer;  they  are  daily  brought  to  the  notice  of 
those  who  dwell  amongst  the  people ;  and  whilst  the 
Arab,  the  Greek,  and  the  Turk,  are  to  be  at  once 
recognised  by  their  features,  they  are  no  less  dis- 
tinctly marked  by  their  characters  and  dealings.* 

*  Dr.  Frii^iaTd,  in  his  valuable  and  learned  "  Bescarcbes  into  the  F)iy> 
ncml  History  of  Mankind,"  hai  pointed  out  the  peauliar  charaoteriatios  of 
VOL.  II.  R 
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Bat,  to  return  from  this  digression,  let  ne  inquire 
whether  the  site  of  Nineveh  is  satisfactorily  identi- 
fied.  That  it  was  built  on  the  eastern  banks  of  the 
Tigris,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Although  Ctesias, 
and  some  who  follow  him,  place  it  on  the  Eu- 
phrates, the  united  testimony  of  Scripture,  of  ancient 
geographers,  and  of  tradition,  most  fully  proves 
that  that  author,  or  an  inaccurate  transcriber  or 
commentator  of  his  text,  has  &llen  into  an  error.* 
Strabo  says  that  the  city  stood  between  the  Tigris 
and  the  Lycus,  or  Great  Zab,  near  the  junction  of 
these  rivers;  and  Ptolemy  places  it  on  the  Lycus, 
This  evidence  alone  is  sufficient  to  £x  its  true  posit 
tion,  and  to  identify  the  ruins  of  Nimroud. 

The  tradition,  placing  the  tomb  of  the  prophet 
Jonah  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  opposite  Mosul, 


one  of  these  great  brancLes  of  the  human  race.  "  The  S; ro'Arablan 
nations,"  he  observes,  "  are  Bniongst  the  races  of  men  who  displaj  the 
moat  perfect  physical  organisation.  A  nell-kaoirn  modem  nrltcr,  toh6 
has  had  extensive  opportunities  of  research  into  the  anatomical  and  other 
corporeal  choracteTs  of  Yorioua  nations,  has  maintained  that  the  bodilj 
fabric  belonging  to  the  Sjro- Arabian  tribes,  manifests  even  a  more  per- 
fect development  in  the  organic  structure,  subservient  to  the  mental 
faculties,  than  that  which  ia  found  in  other  branches  of  the  human  family. 
It  is  certain  that  the  intellectual  pOTvers  of  the  S^ro- Arabian  people  have, 
in  all  ages,  equalled  the  highest  standard  of  the  human  faculties."  (VoL 
iv.  p.  548.)  And  again :  "  It  is  remarkable  that  the  three  great  sjstenj^ 
of  theism  nhich  have  divided  the  civilised  world,  came  forth  from  nations 
of  ShcmiCe  origin,  among  whom  arose  the  priesta  or  prophets  of  all  those 
nations  who  hold  the  unity  of  God."  (VoL  iv.  p.  S49.)  If  this  be  true  of 
the  Sjro-Arabian  or  Sbemlte  races,  we  maj,  without  inconaistencj,  seek 
for  similar  characteristics  in  the  other  branches  of  the  human  familj ;  and 
I  believe  that  a  careful  examination  of  the  subject  will  show,  that  the  his- 
tory and  condition  of  ihe  three  great  races,  Justify  the  remarks  in  the  text. 
•  Herodotus,  1.  i.  c.  193,  and  1.  ii.  c.  150. ;  Hiny,  lib.  xrl  C  18. ; 
Strabo,  I.  xvi. ;  Anmiianus  Uarcell.  I.  xsiii.  c  20. 
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has  led  to  the  identification  of  the  space  comprised 
within  the  quadrangular  mass  of  mounds,  containing 
Kouyunjifc  and  Nebbi  Yunus,  with  the  site  of  ancient 
Nineveh.  These  ruins,  however,  taken  by  themselves, 
occupy  much  too  small  a  space  to  be  those  of  a  city, 
even  larger,  according  to  Strabo,  than  Babylon.*  Its 
dimensions,  as  given  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  were  150 
stadia  on  the  two  longest  sides  of  the  quadrangle, 
and  90  on  the  opposite,  the  square  being  480  stadia, 
or  about  60  f  miles.  In  the  book  of  Jonah  it  is 
called  "  an  exceeding  great  city  of  three  days'  jour- 
ney ;"|  the  number  of  inhabitants,  who  did  not  know 
their  right  hand  from  their  left,  being  six  score  thou- 
sand. I  will  not  stop  to  inquire  to  what  class  of 
persons  this  number'  applied;  whether  to  children, 
to  those  ignorant  of  right  and  wrong,  or  to  the  whole 
population.  §  It  is  evident  that  the  city  was  one 
of  very  considerable  extent,  and  could  not  have 
been  comprised  in  the  space  occupied  by  the  ruins 
opposite  Mosul,  scarcely  five  miles  in  circumference. 
The  dimensions  of  an  eastern  city  do  not  bear  the 
same  proportion  to  its  population  as  those  of  an  Eu- 
ropean city.  A  place  as  extensive  as  London,  or  Paris, 
might  not  contain  one  third  of  the  number  of  inhabit- 
ants of  either.  The  custom,  prevalent  from  the  earliest 
period  in  the  East,  of  secluding  women  in  apartments 

•  Stnibo,  lib.  xtL 

f  Or,  HccordiDg  to  some  computations,  74  miles. 

X  Chap.  iii.  ver.  3. 

§  Hie  nninbers  of  Joiuh  liEiTe  frequently  been  referred  to  children, 
who  are  computed  to  form  one  fiM  of  the  popuUtioa  ;  tbuB  giving  bul 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants  for  the  city. 
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removed  from  those  of  the  men*,  renders  a  separate 
house  for  each  family  almost  indispensable.  It  was 
probably  as  rare,  in  the  time  of  the  Assyrian  mo- 
narchy, to  find  more  than  one  family  residing  under 
one  roof,  unless  composed  of  persons  very  intimately 
related,  such  as  father  and  son,  as  it  is  at  present 
in  a  Turkish  city.  Moreover,  gardens  and  arable 
land  Tvere  enclosed  by  the  city  walls.  According 
to  Diodorus  and  Quintus  Cartius,  there  was  space 
enough  within  the  precincts  of  Babylon  to  cultivate 
com  for  the  sustenance  of  the  whole  population,  in 
case  of  siege,  besides  gardens  and  orchards.f  From 
the  expression  of  Jooah,  that  there  i^is  much  cattle 
within  the  wallsj,  it  may  be  inferred  that  there  was 
also  pasture  for  them.  Many  cities  of  the  East,  such 
as  Damascus  and  Isphahan,  are  thus  built ;  the 
amount  of  their  population  being  greatly  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  site  they  occupy,  if  computed  according 
to  the  rules  applied  to  European  cities.  It  is  most 
probable  that  Nineveh  and  Babylon  resembled  them 
in  this  respect. 

The  ruins  hitherto  examined  have  shown,  that 

•  We  ie»m  ftom  the  book  of  Esther  that  such  was  the  custom  amongst 
the  cart;  Persians,  although  the  intercourse  between  nomen  and  men  was 
much  less  circumscribed  th&n  after  the  spread  of  Mohammedanism. 
Lndiea  were  even  admitted  to  public  banquele,  and  received  strangers  in 
their  own  apartments,  whilst  thejr  resided  habituall;  in  a  kind  of  harenit 
■eparate  from  the  dwellings  of  the  men. 

t  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  ii.  c.  9.  Quintus  Curtius,  y.  cap.  1. :  "  Ac  ne  totam 
quidem  urbem  tectis  occapaverant  J  per  zc.  stediahabicalur:  ncc  omnis 
continua  sunt ;  credo,  quia  tutius  visum  est,  plurimis  locis  spai^i ;  cetera 
serunt  coluntque,  ut,  si  externa  vis  inf^ruat,  otiKSsi«  aliments  ex  ipsius 
urbis  solo  subministrentur.'! 

t  Chap.  iv.  Ter.  11. 
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there  are  remains  of  buildings  of  various  epochs,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  near  its  junction  with  tJie 
Zab;  and  that  many  years,  or  even  centuries,  must 
have  elapsed  between  the  construction  of  the  earliest 
and  the  latest.  That  the  ruins  at  Nimroud  were 
■within  the  precincts  of  Nineveh,  if  they  do  not  alone 
mark  its  site,  appears  to  be  proved  by  Strabo,  and  by 
Ptolemy's  statement  that  the  city  was  on  the  Lyons, 
corroborated  by  the  tradition  preserved  by  the  earli- 
est Arab  geographers.  Yakut  and  others  mention 
the  ruins  of  Athur,  near  Selamiyah,  which  gave  the 
name  of  Assyria  to  the  province ;  and  Ibn  Said  ex* 
pressly  states  that  they  were  those  of  the  city  of  the 
Assyrian  kings  who  destroyed  Jerusalem.*  They  are 
still  called,  as  it  has  been  shown,  both  Athur  and 
Nimroud.  The  evidence  afforded  by  the  examina- 
tion of  all  the  known  ruins  of  Assyria,  further  iden- 
tifies Nimroud  with  Nineveh.  It  would  appear  from 
existing  monumentsf,  that   the    city  was  originally 

*  Yakut,  In  hii  geograpbical  work  called  the  Moejem  <:!  Buldan,  sajs, 
under  the  head  of  "Athur,"  "  Mosul,  before  it  received  iti  prcBCDt  DRine, 
wns  called  Alhur,  or  sometimes  Akur,  with  ft  Itaf.  It  i»  said  that  this 
was  anciently  the  name  of  el  Jezireh  (Mesopotamia),  the  province  ^>^ng 
so  called  from  a  citj,  of  irhich  the  ruins  are  now  to  be  Been  near  the  fpite 
of  Selamiyah,  a  small  town,  about  eight  farsakbs  east  of  Mosul ;  God, 
however,  knons  the  truth."  The  same  notice  of  the  rained  city  of 
Athur,  or  Akur,  occurs  under  the  head  of  "  Selamiyah."  Abulfeda  says, 
**To  the  south  of  Mosul,  the  lesser  (?)  Zab  flows  into  the  Tij^is,  near  tlie 
ruined  city  of  Athur."  In  Remaud's  edition  (vol.  i.  p.  2S9  note  U.) 
there  is  the  following  extract  from  Ibn  Said:  — "The  city  of  Athur, 
which  is  in  ruins,  is  mentioned  in  the  Tauret  (Old  Testament).  There 
dwelt  the  Assyrian  kings  who  destroyed  Jerusalem."  I  am  indebted  for 
these  notices  to  Major  Rawlinaon. 

t  See  previous  chapter  as  to  the  identification  of  the  names  and  ge- 
nealogies of  kinss. 
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founded  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  these  moonds. 
From  its  immediate  viciDity  to  the  place  of  jmiction 
of  two  large  rivers,  the  Tigris  and  the  Zab,  no  better 
position  could  have  been  chosen.  It  is  probable 
that  the  great  edifice,  in  the  north-west  comer  of 
the  principal  mound,  was  the  temple  or  palace,  or 
the  two  combined ;  the  smaller  houses  were  scattered 
around  it,  over  the  face  of  the  country.  To  the  palace 
was  attached  a  park,  or  paradise  as  it  was  called,  in 
which  waa  preserved  game  of  various  kinds  for  the 
diversion  of  the  king.  This  enclosure,  formed  by 
Avails  and  towers,  may  perhaps  still  be  traced  in  the 
line  of  low  mounds  branching  out  from  the  principal 
ruin.  Successive  monarchs  added  to  the  first  building, 
and  the  centre  palace  arose  by  its  side.  As  the  popu- 
lation increased  with  the  duration  and  prosperity  of 
the  empire,  and  by  the  forced  immigration  of  con- 
quered nations,  the  dimensions  of  the  city  increased 
also.  A  king  founding  a  new  dynasty,  or  anxious 
to  perpetuate  bis  fame  by  the  erection  of  a  new 
building,  may  have  chosen  a  distant  site.  The  city, 
gradually  spreading,  may  at  length  have  embraced 
such  additional  palaces.  This  appears  to  have  been 
the  case  with  Nineveh.  Nimroud  represents  the  ori- 
ginal site  of  the  city.  To  the  first  palace  the  son  of 
its  founder  added  a  second,  of  which  we  have  the 
ruins  in  the  centre  of  the  mound.  He  also  built  the 
edifice  now  covered  by  the  great  mound  of  Ba- 
asheikha,  as  the  inscriptions  on  the  bricks  from  that 
place  prove.  He  founded,  at  the  same  time,  a  new 
dty  at  Kalah  Sherghat,  A  subsequent  monarch  again 
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added  to  the  palact^  at  Nimroud,  and  recorded  the 
event  on  the  pavement  slabs,  in  the  upper  chambers 
of  the  western  face  of  the  mound.  At  a  much  later 
period,  when  the  older  palaces  were  already  in  ruins, 
edifices  were  erected  on  the  sites  now  marked  by  the 
mounds  of  Khorsabad,  and  Karamles.  The  son  of 
their  founder  built  the  great  pdace  at  Kouyunjik, 
which  must  have  exceeded  those  of  his  predecessors 
in  extent  and  magnificence.  His  son  was  engaged  in 
raising  one  more  edifice  at  Nimroud;  the  previous 
palaces,  as  it  has  been  shown,  having  been  long  before 
deserted  or  destroyed,  when  some  great  event,  perhaps 
the  fall  of  the  empire  and  destruction  of  the  capital, 
prevented  its  completion. 

The  city  had  now  attained  the  dimensions  assigned 
to  it  by  the  Book  of  Jonah,  and  by  Diodorus  Siculus. 
If  we  take  the  four  great  mounds  of  Nimroud,  Kouy- 
unjik, Khorsabad,  and  Karamles,  as  the  corners  of  a 
square,  it  will  be  found  that  its  four  sides  correspond 
pretty  accurately  with  the  480  stadia,  or  60  miles  of 
the  geographer,  which  make  the  three  days'  journey 
of  the  prophet.*  Within  this  space  there  are  many 
large  mounds,  including  the  principal  ruins  in  As- 

*  From  tbe  northern  extrenutj  of  Koujnnjik  to  Nimroud,  is  kbout 
eighteen  mileg ;  the  distance  from  Nimroud  to  Karamles,  about  twelve ; 
the  opposite  sides  of  tbe  square  the  same  :  these  measurements  correspond 
BCcuratelj  with  the  elongated  quadrangle  of  Diodorus.  Tventj  milss  is 
the  day's  journej  of  tbe  East,  and  we  have  consequentlj  the  three  days* 
jonmey  of  Jonah  for  the  circumference  of  the  city.  The  agreement  of 
these  measurements  is  remarkable.  Within  this  space  was  fought  the 
great  battle  between  Heraclitu  and  Bliazates  (a.d,  627).  "  The  city,  and 
even  the  ruins  of  ihe  city,  had  long  since  disappeared:  the  vacant  space 
aObrded  a  spacious  Geld  for  the  operations  of  the  two  armies."  (Gibbon, 
Decline  and  Fall,  cb.  xlvi.) 
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Syria,  such  aa  Karakuah,  Baasheikha,  Baazani,  Hua- 
eeini,  Tel-Yara,  &c.,  &c. ;  and  the  face  of  the  country- 
is  strewed  with  the  remains  of  pottery,  bricks,  and 
other  fragments. 

The  space  between  the  great  public  edifices  was 
probably  occupied  by  private  houses,  standing  in  the 
midst  of  gardens,  and  built  at  distances  from  one 
another;  or  forming  streets  which  enclosed  gardens 
of  considerable  extent,  and  even  arable  land.  The 
absence  of  the  remains  of  such  buildings  may  easily 
be  accounted  for.  They  were  constructed  almost 
entirely  of  sun-dried  bricks,  and,  like  the  houses  now 
built  in  the  country,  soon  disappeared  altogether 
when  once  abandoned,  and  allowed  to  fall  into  decay. 
The  largest  palaces  would  probably  have  remained 
undiscovered,  had  not  slabs  of  alabaster  marked 
the  walls.  There  is,  however,  sufficient  to  indicate, 
that  buildings  were  once  spread  over  the  space 
above  described;  for,  besides  the  vast  number  of 
small  mounds  everywhere  visible,  scarcely  a  hus- 
bandman drives  his  plough  over  the  soil,  without 
exposing  the  vestiges  of  former  habitations.  Each 
quarter  of  the  city  may  have  had  its  distinct  name ; 
hence  the  palace  of  Evorita,  where  Sasacus  destroyed 
himself,  and  the  Mespila  and  Larissa  of  JKenophon, 
applied  respectively  to  the  ruins  at  Kouyunjik  and 
Nimroud.* 

*  I  hitTe  already  ebonn  that  the  account  gi-ren  b;  Xcnophon  of  Luisen, 
Bt  iTcll  as  the  distance  between  it  and  Mespila,  agree  in  all  respects  nich 
the  ruins  of  Niniroud,  and  their  distance  from  Koiijunjlk.  (Vol.  I.  p.  4.) 
The  circuit  of  the  walls  of  LariBsa,  two  parasangi,  also  ncarl;  coincidea 

^riih  the  eslciit  of  the  qtiadrangle  at  Nimroud. 
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Existing  ruins  thus  show,  that  Nineveh  acquired 
its  greatest  extent  in  the  time  of  the  kings  of  the 
second  dynasty;  that  is  to  say,  of  the  kings  mentioned 
in  Scripture.  It  was  then  that  Jonah  visited  it,  and 
that  reports  of  its  size  and  magnificence  were  carried 
to  the  west,  and  gave  rise  to  the  traditions  from 
which  the  Greek  authors  mainly  derived  the  informa- 
tion handed  down  to  us. 

I  know  of  no  other  way,  than  that  suggested,  to 
identify  all  the  ruins  described  in  the  previous  pages 
with  Nineveh ;  unless,  indeed,  we  suppose  that  there 
was  more  than  one  city  of  the  same  name ;  and  that, 
like  Babylon,  it  was  rebuilt  on  a  new  site,  after  having 
been  once  destroyed.*  In  this  case  Nimroud  and 
Kouyunjik  may  represent  cities  of  different  periods, 
but  of  the  same  name ;  for,  as  I  have  shown,  the 
palace  of  Kouyunjik  must  have  been  built  long  after 
the  foundation  of  the  Nineveh  of  well-authenticated 
history.  The  position  of  Khorsabad,  its  distance  from 
the  river,  and  its  size,  preclude  the  idea  that  it  marks 
alone  the  site  of  a  large  city.  As  the  last  palace  at 
Nimroud  must  have  been  founded,  whilst  those  at 
Kouyunjik  and  Khorsabad  were  standing,  it  is  most 
probable  that  the  city  at  that  time  embraced  the 
remMus  of  the  old  town,  although  the  earlier  build- 
ings may  have  been  destroyed. 

Having  thus  pointed  out  the  evidence  as  to  the 
site  and  extent  of  Nineveh,  it  may  not  be  uninter- 
esting to  inquire  how  it  was  built,  and  what  know- 

*  The  attempt  to  identify  LariEsa  and  Nimroud  ttith  Reeen,  will,  I 
presume,  be  dow  renounced. 
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ledge  the  Assyrians  possessetl  of  (be  science  of  archi- 
tecture. 

The  architecture  of  a  people  must  naturally  de- 
pend upon  the  materials  afforded  by  the  country, 
and  upon  the  object  of  their  buildings.  The  de- 
scriptions, already  casually  given  in  the  course  of 
this  work  of  the  ruined  edifices  of  ancient  Assyria, 
are  sufficient  t-o  show  that  they  differ,  in  many 
respects,  from  those  of  any  other  nation  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.  Had  the  Assyrians,  so  fertile 
in  invention,  so  skilful  in  the  arts,  and  so  ambi- 
tious of  great  works,  dwelt  in  a  country  as  rich  in 
atone  and  costly  granites  and  marbles  as  Egypt  or 
India,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  they  would 
have  equalled,  if  not  excelled,  the  inhabitants  of  those 
countries  in  the  magnitude  of  their  pyramids,  and  in 
the  magnificence  and  symmetry  of  their  rock  temples 
and  palaces.  But  their  principal  settlements  were  in 
the  alluvial  plains  watered  by  the  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates. On  the  banks  of  those  great  rivers,  which 
spread  fertility  through  the  land,  and  afford  the 
means  of  easy  and  expeditious  intercourse  etween 
distant  provinces,  they  founded  their  first  wties.  On 
all  sides  they  had  vast  phuns,  unbroken  by  a  single 
eminence  until  they  approached  the  foot  of  the  Ar- 
menian bills. 

The  earliest  habitations,  constructed  when  little 
progress  had  been  made  in  the  art  of  building,  were 
probably  but  one  story  in  height.  In  this  respect 
the  dwelling  of  the  ruler  scarcely  differed  from  the 
meanest  hut.      It  soon  became  necessary,  however, 
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that  the  temples  of  the  gods,  and  the  palaces  of  the 
kings,  depositories  at  the  same  time  of  the  national 
records,  should  be  rendered  more  conspicuoua  than 
the  humble  edifices  by  which  they  were  surrounded. 
The  means  of  defence  also  required  ih&t  the  castle, 
the  place  of  refuge  for  the  inhabitants  in  times  of 
danger,  or  the  permanent  residence  of  the  garrison, 
should  be  raised  above  the  city,  and  should  be  built 
to  as  to  afibrd  the  best  means  of  resistance  to  an 
enemy.  As  there  were  no  natural  eminences  in  the 
country,  the  inhabitants  were  compelled  to  construct 
artificial  mounds.  Hence  the  origin  of  those  vast, 
solid,  structures  which  have  defied  the  hand  of  time ; 
and,  with  their  grass-covered  summits  and  furrowed 
sides,  rise  like  natural  hills  in  the  Assyrian  plains.* 

Let  us  picture  to  ourselves  the  migration  of  one 
of  the  primitive  families  of  the  human  race,  seek- 
ing  for  some  spot  favourable  to  a  permanent  set- 
tlement, where  water  abounded,  and  where  the  land, 
already  productive  without  cultivation,  promised  an 
ample  return  to  the  labour  of  the  husbandraan.  They 
may  have  followed  him  who  went  out  of  the  land  of 
Shinar,  to  found  new  habitations  in  the  north  f ;  or 
they  may  have  descended  from  the  mountains  of  Ar- 
menia; whence  came,  according  to  the  Chaldtean 
historian,  the  builders  of  the  cities  of  Assyria.  |    It 

•  The  custom  oCereet'mg  nn  artificia]  platform,  and  bniMing  an  edifice 
on  the  summit,  existed  amongst  the  Mexicans,  altbough  tbej  inbsblted  a 
bill;  countiy. 

t  GeneaiNi.  11. 

t  Xithnrua  and  his  rollovers.  Berosiu,  apud  Enseb.  Hie  similaritj 
between  tbe  history  of  tliis  Chtldean  hero  and  that  of  the  Noah  of  Scrip- 
ture is  yerj  singuhir. 
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was  not  until  they  reached  the  banks  of  the  great 
rivers,  if  they  came  from  the  high  lands,  or  only 
■whilst  they  followed  their  course,  if  they  journeyed 
from  the  south,  that  they  could  find  a  supply  of 
water  adequate  to  the  permanent  wants  of  a  large  com- 
munity. The  plain,  bounded  to  the  west  and  south  by 
the  Tigris  and  Zab,  from  its  fertility,  and  from  the 
I'cady  means  of  irrigation  afforded  by  two  noble 
streams,  may  have  been  first  chosen  as  a  resting 
place ;  and  there  were  laid  the  foundations  of  a  city, 
destined  to  be  the  capital  of  the  eastern  world. 

The  materials  for  building  were  at  hand,  and 
in  their  preparation  required  neither  much  labour 
nor  ingenuity.  The  soil,  an  alluvial  deposit,  was  rich 
and  tenacious.  The  builders  moistened  it  with  water, 
and,  adding  a  little  chopped  straw  that  it  might  be 
more  firmly  bound  together,  they  formed  it  into 
squares,  which,  when  dried  by  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
served  them  as  bricks.  In  that  climate  the  process 
required  but  two  or  three  days.  Such  were  the 
earliest  building  materials;  and  they  are  used  to  this 
day  almost  exclusively  in  the  same  country.  This 
mode  of  brick-making  is  described  by  Sanchoniathon* ; 

*  According  to  SancboDlatlian  (Cory's  Fmgmenls),  the  people  of  Tjre 
invented  the  urt  of  brick-making,  and  of  baildiog  huts.  "  Hypaursnius," ' 
he  says,  "  Inrented  in  Tyre  the  making  of  buts  of  reeds  and  rushes,  and 
the  papyri.  AAer  the  generation  of  Hypsuranius  were  Agreua  and 
Halieus,  inventora  of  the  arts  of  hunting  nnd  of  Ssbing.  After  them  come 
two  brothers;  one  of  tlicm,  Chrysor  or  Ilepbsatus,  iras  the  first  who 
tailed  in  boats;  his  brother  iovCDted  tbe  wajof  making  walb  with  bricks. 
From  thU  generation  were  born  two  youths,  one  called  Tcchnites,  and 
the  other  Geinus  Autochthon.  They  dUcovcred  the  method  of  mingling 
ttubble  wUk  Su  ham  of  the  liricke,  and  drying  them  in  the  lun  ;  they  also 
inTented  tjliiig." 
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and  we  have  au  allusion  to  it  in  Exodus  * ;  for  the 
Egyptians,  to  harass  their  Jewish  captives,  withheld 
the  straw  without  which  their  bricks  could  not  pre- 
serve their  form  and  consistency. 

Hut^  for  the  people  were  speedily  raised,  the 
branches  and  boughs  of  trees  from  the  banks  of  the 
river  serving  for  a  roof. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  new  settlement  now  sought 
to  build  a  place  of  refuge  in  case  of  attack,  or  a 
dwelling  place  for  their  leader,  or  a  temple  to  their 
gods.  It  was  £rst  necessary  to  form  an  eminence, 
that  the  building  might  rise  above  the  plain  and 
might  be  seen  from  afar.  This  eminence  was  not 
hastily  made  by  heaping  up  earth,  but  regularly  and 
systematically  built  with  sun-dried  bricks.  Thus  a 
platform,  thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  was  formed ;  and 
upon  it  they  erected  the  royal,  or  sacred  edifice.f 

Sun-dried  bricks  were  still  the  principal,  but  could 
not  in  this  instance,  for  various  reasons,  be  the  only 
materials  employed.  The  earliest  edifices  of  this 
nature  appear  to  have  been  at  the  same  time  public 
monuments,  in  which  were  preserved  the  records  or 
archives  of  the  nation,  carved  on  stone.     In  them 

•  Chap.  V. 

f  Such  is  die  caetom  Btill  existing  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  As- 
tjrisL  When  some  fanulies  of  a  nomad  tribe  nisli  to  Bettle  in  a  villngc, 
tiiQj  choose  an  ancient  mound ;  it  being  no  longer  necessary  to  form  li 
nen  platTorm,  for  the  old  abound  in  the  plains.  On  its  summit  thej 
erect  a  rude  culle,  and  the  huts  are  built  at  the  foot  This  course  ap- 
pears to  have  been  followed  since  the  Arab  invasion,  and  perhaps  long 
previous,  during  the  Persian  occupa^on.  There  are  tew  ancient  mounds 
containing  Asa; rion  ruins  which  have  not  served  for  the  sites  of  castles, 
cities,  or  villages  built  bj  Persians  or  Arabs.  Such  are  Arbela,  Tel  Afer, 
Ifebbi  Tonus,  &c.  &c. 
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were  represented  in  sculpture  tte  exploits  of  the 
kiugs,  or  the  forms  of  the  divinities ;  whilst  the  his- 
tory of  the  people,  and  invocations  to  their  gods,  were 
also  inscribed  in  written  characters  upon  the  walls. 

It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  use  some  material 
upon  which  figures  and  inscriptions  could  be  carved.' 
The  pWns  of  Mesopotamia,  as  well  as  the  low  lands 
between  the  Tigris  and  the  hilUcountry,  abound  in  a 
kind  of  coarse  alabaster  or  gypsum.  Large  masses  of 
it  everywhere  protrude  in  low  ridges  from  the  alluvial 
soil,  or  are  exposed  in  the  gullies  formed  by  winter 
torrents.  It  is  easily  worked,  and  its  colour  and 
transparent  appearance  are  agreeable  to  the  eye. 
Whilst  offering  few  difficulties  to  the  sculptor,  it  was 
an  ornament  to  the  edifices  in  which  it  was  placed. 
This  alabaster,  therefore,  cut  into  large  slabs,  was 
used  in  the  public  buildings. 

The  walls  of  the  chambers,  from  five  to  fifteen  feet 
thick,  were  first  constructed  of  sun-dried  bricks.  The 
Chaster  slabs  were  used  as  panels.  They  were 
placed  upright  against  the  walls,  care  being  first 
taken  to  cut  on  the  back  of  each  an  inscription  re- 
cording the  name,  title,  and  descent  of  the  king  un+ 
dertaking  the  work.  They  were  kept  in  their  places 
and  held  together  by  iron,  copper,  or  wooden  cramps 
and  plugs.  The  cramps  were  in  the  form  of  double 
dovetails,  and  fitted  into  corresponding  grooves  in  two 
adjoining  slabs.*    The  corners  of  the  chambers  were 

*  Eveiy  alab  has  thii  groove  of  »  doTetail  shftpe  on  the  edgef ;  but 
there  were  besidei  three  Tound  boles  tt  equal  disUncei  betweeo  them. 
I  Km  unnUe  to  account  for  their  ose — whedier  to  receive  plugs  wbich 
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generally  formed  by  one  angular  stone ;  and  all  the 
walls  were  either  at  right  angles,  or  parallel  to  each 
other. 

The  dabs  having  been  fixed  agfunat  the  walls,  the 
sulgects  to  be  represented  upon  them  were  designed 
and  sculptured,  and  the  inscriptionB  carved.  That 
the  Assyrian  artist  worked  after  the  slabs  bad  been 
fixed,  appears  to  be  proved  beyond  a  doubt,  by  figures 
and  other  parts  of  the  bas-reliefs  being  frequently 
finished  on  the  adjoining  slab ;  and  by  slabs  having  been 
found  placed  in  their  proper  position,  although  still 
unsculptured,  in  one  of  the  buildings  at  Nimroud.* 

The  principal  entrances  to  the  chambers  were,  it 
has  been  seen,  formed  by  gigantic  winged  bulls  and 
lions  with  human  heads.  The  smaller  doorways 
were  guarded  by  colossal  figures  of  divinities,  or 
priests.  No  remains  of  doors  or  gates  were  dis- 
covered, nor  of  hinges ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
entrances  were  provided  with  them.  The  priests  of 
Babylon  "made  fast  their  temples  with  doors,  with 
locks,  and  bars,  lest  their  gods  be  spoiled  by  rob< 
hers,"  t  and  the  gates  of  brass  of  Babylon  are  con- 

irere  in  some  na;  connected  vith  the  superatructure,  or  rods  of  metal 
irliich  mBj  have  extended  through  the  wall  to  the  slab  in  the  adjoining 
chamber.  Onl}!  one  of  the  doretails  (of  iron)  remained  in  its  place. 
These  cramps  appear  to  have  been  used  (according  to  Diodorus  Siculus) 
at  Babjlon ;  the  Btonea  of  the  bridge,  said  to  have  been  built  bj  Serai- 
rauis,  being  united  bj  them.  Herodotus  (lib.  i.  c.  186.)  also  states  that 
the  stones  of  the  bridge  built  over  the  Euphrates  b^  Nitocris  were  joined 
b;  iron  snd  lead.  Similar  cramps  made  of  lead  and  wood,  inscribed  with 
the  name  of  the  king,  are  found  in  the  Egyptian  buildings  aa  carl/  as  the 
xvin — XIX.  djoastj. 

*  His  mode  of  sculpturing  the  stone  atler  placing  it  appears  to  have 
been  general]/  the  custom  in  Egjpt  and  India, 

I  EpisUe  of  Jeremy.    Barucb,TLl8. 
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tinually  mentiooed  by  ancient  authors.  On  all  the 
slabs  forming  entrances,  in  the  oldest  palace  of  Nim- 
roud,  were  marks  of  a  black  fluid,  resembling  blood, 
which  appeared  to  have  been  daubed  on  the  stone. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  this 
fluid ;  but  its  appearance  cannot  fail  to  call  to  mind 
the  Jewish  ceremony,  of  placing  the  blood  of  the 
sacrifice  on  the  lintel  of  the  doorway.  Under  the 
pavement  slabs,  at  the  entrances,  were  deposited 
small  figures  of  the  gods,  probably  as  a  protection  to 
the  building.*  Sometimes,  as  in  the  early  edifices, 
tablets  containing  the  name  and  title  of  the  king, 
as  a  record  of  the  time  of  the  erection  of  the 
building,  were  buried  in  the  walls,  or  under  the 
pavement. 

The  slabs  used  as  a  panelling  to  the  walls  of  un- 
baked brick,  rarely  exceeded  twelve  feet  in  height; 
and  in  the  earliest  palace  of  Nimroud  were  generally 
little  more  than  nine ;  whilst  the  human-headed  lions 
and  bulls,  forming  the  doorways,  vary  from  ten  to 
sixteen.  Even  these  colossal  figures  did  not  com- 
plete the  height  of  the  room ;  the  wall  being  carried 


*  It  hu  alread;  beea  men^oned,  that  these  amall  figure*  in  unbaked 
cloij,  y/ere  found  beaeath  the  pavement  in  all  the  entraDces  at  Khoi'wbad. 
The]'  were  only  dbcoTered  at  Nimroud  in  the  most  recent  palace,  in  thQ 
Bouth-weBt  comer  of  the  mound.  See  p.  37.  of  this  -volume.  M.  Botta 
conjectures  that  the  copper  lion,  discovered  at  Kborsabad  betneen  the 
bulk  forming  the  entrance,  was  chained  to  the  large  BCuIpturea  bj  a  chain 
of  copper  or  bronze,  fastened  to  the  ring  on  the  back  of  the  animal.  But 
the  Nie  of  the  smallest  of  those  found  at  Nimroud  (Vol.  I.  p  1 23.)  seems 
to  preclude  this  supposition.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  almost 
everj  slab  forming  on  entrance  haa  a  hole  in  the  centre,  as  if  intended 
for  a  ring  or  bolt 
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some  feet  above  them.  This  upper  wall  was  built 
either  of  baked  bricks,  richly  coloured,  or  of  sun- 
dried  bricks  covered  by  a  thin  coat  of  plaster,  on 
which  were  painted  various  ornaments.  It  could 
generally  be  distinguished  in  the  ruins.  The  plaster 
which  had  fallen  was  frequently  preserved  in  the 
rubbish,'  and  when  first  found  the  colours  upon  it  had 
lost  little  of  their  original  freshness  and  brilliancy. 
It  is  to  these  upper  walk  that  the  complete  covering 
up  of  the  building,  and  the  consequent  ptvservation 
of  the  sculptures,  may  be  attributed ;  for  when  once 
the  edifice  had  been  deserted  they  fell  in,  and  the  un- 
baked bricks,  again  becoming  earth,  encased  the  T\'hole 
ruin.  The  principal  palace  at  Nimroud  must  have 
been  buried  in  this  manner,  for  the  sculptures  could 
not  have  been  preserved  as  they  were,  had  they  been 
covered  by  a  gradual  accumulation  of  the  soil.  In 
this  building  I  found  several  chambers  without  the 
panelUng  of  alabaster  slabs.  The  entire  wall  had 
been  plastered  and  painted,  and  processions  of  figures 
were  still  to  be  traced.  Many  such  waUs  exist  to  the 
east  and  south  of  the  same  edifice,  and  in  the  upper 
chambers.* 

The  roof  was  probably  formed  by  beams,  supported 
entirely  by  the  walls ;  smaller  beams,  planks,  or 
branches  of  trees,  being  laid  across  them,  and  the 
whole  plastered  on  the  outside  with  mud.  Such 
are  the  roofs  in  modern  Arab  cities  of  Assyria.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  an  arch  or  vault  was  thrown 

*  Flan  4.  p.  14.  of  tlut  volume. 
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from  wall  to  wall.  Had  this  been  the  case,  the  re- 
mains  of  the  vault,  which  must  have  been  con- 
structed of  baked  bricks  or  of  stone,  would  have 
been  found  in  the  ruins,  and  would  have  partly 
filled  up  the  chambers.  No  such  remains  were 
discovered.*  The  narrowness  of  the  chambers  in 
all  the  Assyrian  edifices,  with  the  exception  of  one 
hall  (Y,  plan  3.)  at  Nimroud,  is  very  remarkable. 
That  hall  may  have  been  entirely  open  to  the  sky; 
and,  as  it  did  not  contain  sculptures,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  it  was  bo  ;  but  it  can  scarcely  be  con- 
ceived that  the  other  chambers  were  thus  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere,  and  their  inmates  left  unprotected 
from  the  heat  of  the  summer  sun,  or  from  the  rains 
of  winter.  The  great  narrowness  of  all  the  rooms, 
when  compared  with  their  length,  appears  to  prove 
that  the  Assyrians  had  no  means  of  constructing  a 
roof  requiring  other  support  than  that  afforded  by 
the  side  walls.  The  most  elaborately  ornamented 
hall  at  Nimroud,  although  above  160  feet  in  length, 
was  only  35  feet  broad.  The  same  disparity  is  ap- 
parent in  the  edifice  at  Eouyunjik.t  It  can  scarcely 
be  doubted  that  there  was  some  reason  for  making 
the  rooms  so  narrow;  otherwise  proportions  better 
suited  to  the  magnificence  of  the  decorations,  the  im- 

*  M.  FUndIn  (Voyage  Archeologique  il  Ninlve,  in  the  lUrue  des  Deux 
Mondeg)  states  that  be  found  snfficieuU  j  large  mastea  of  klln-bumt  bricks 
is  the  chambers  at  Kbonabad,  to  warrant  the  sappoaition  that  the  roof 
had  been  vaulted  with  them.  But  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  this  having 
been  the  case;  and  I  believe  ]tf.  Botta  to  be  of  my  opinion.  It  is  evident 
that  there  must  have  been  much  wood  in  the  building  to  cause  its  de- 
(trucljou  faj  fire,  and  thii  wood  could  only  have  been  in  the  roof. 

f  Some  of  the  chambers  at  Koujanjik  were  about  4J  feet  wide. 
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posing  nature  of  tlie  colossal  sculptures  forming  the 
entrances,  and  the  length  of  the  chambers,  would 
have  been  chosen.  But  still,  without  some  such  arti- 
ficial means  of  support  as  are  adopted  in  modern 
architecture,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  beams 
-  could  span  45  or  even  35  feet.  It  is  possible  that 
the  Assyrians  were  acquainted  with  the  principle 
of  the  king-post  of  modem  roofing,  although  in  the 
sculptures  the  houses  are  represented  with  flat  roofe ; 
otherwise  we  must  presume  that  wooden  pillars  or 
posts  were  employed ;  but  there  were  no  indications 
whatever  of  them  in  the  ruins.  Beams,  supported 
by  opposite  walls,  may  have  met  in  the  centre  of 
the  ceiling.  This  may  account  for  the  great  thick- 
ness of  some  of  the  partitions.  Or  in  the  larger 
halls  a  projecting  ledge,  sufficiently  wide  to  afford 
shelter  and  shade,  may  have  been  carried  round  the 
sides,  leaving  the  centre  exposed  to  the  air.  Re- 
mains of  beams  were  everywhere  found  at  Nimroud, 
particularly  under  fallen  slabs.  The  wood  appeared 
to  he  entire,  but  when  touched  it  crumbled  into  dust. 
It  was  only  amongst  the  ruins  in  the  south-west 
comer  of  the  mound,  that  any  was  discovered  in  a 
sound  state. 

The  only  trees  within  the  limits  of  Assyria  suffi- 
ciently large  to  furnish  beams  to  span  a  room  30  or  40 
feet  wide,  are  the  palm  and  the  poplar :  their  trunks 
still  form  the  roofs  of  houses  in  Mesopotamia.  Both 
easily  decay,  and  will  not  bear  exposure;  it  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  beams  made  of  them  should 
have  entirely  disappeared  after  the  lapse  of  2,500  years. 
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The  poplar  now  used  at  Mosul  is  floated  down  the 
Khabour  and  Tigris  from  the  Kurdish  hills*;  it  is 
of  considerable  length,  and  occasionally  serves  for 
the  roofs  of  chambers  nearly  as  wide  as  those  of  the 
Assyrian  palaces. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  principle  of  the  arch  was 
known  to  the  Assyrlanst,  a  small  vaulted  chamber 
of  baked  bricks  having  been  found  at  Nimroud ;  but 
there  have  been  no  traces  discovered  of  an  arch  or 
vault  OD  a  large  scale. 

If  daylight  were  admitted  into  the  Assyrian  palaces, 
it  could  only  have  entered  by  the  roof.  There  are  no 
commuDicatioDS  between  the  inner  rooms  except  by 
the  doorways,  consequently  they  could  only  receive 
light  from  above.  Kven  in  the  chambers  next  to  the 
outer  walla,  there  are  no  traces  of  windows-J  It  niay 
be  conjectured,  therefore,  that  there  were  square  open- 
ings or  skylights  in  the  ceilings,  which  may  have  been 

•  Vol.  I.  p.  167. 

't'  Arched  gateirajs  are  continnall]'  repreaented  in  the  bis^reliefs.  Ac- 
cording to  Diodorus  Siculun,  tbe  tunnel  under  the  Euphrates  at  Babylon, 
attributed  to  Semiramis,  wta  also  vaulted.  Indeed,  if  such  a  work  ever 
exiBt«d,  it  maj  be  presumed  that  it  waa  to  constructed.  It  was  cased  on 
both  sides;  that  is,  the  bricks  were  covered,  with  bitumen;  the  walls  were 
four  cubits  thick.  The  width  of  the  passage  was  15  feet;  and  the  walla 
were  12  feet  high  to  the  spring  of  the  vault.  The  rooma  in  the  tem[^e 
of  Belus  were,  according  tosonie,  arched  and  supported  b;  columns.  The 
an^h  first  appears  in  Egjpt  about  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  djnast;  (Wilkinson's  Ancient  £g;^ptians,  vol.  ii.  p.  117.),  or 
when,  as  it  has  been  shown,  there  existed  a  close  connec^on  between 
Egypt  and  Assyria, 

J  It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  chambers,  particularly  if  devoted  to 
religious  purposes,  were  only  lighted  by  torches,  or  by  fires  fed  by  bitu- 
men or  naphtha.  This  custom  appears  to  be  alluded  to  in  the  Epistle  of 
Jeremy.  "  Their  faces  are  blackened  through  (he  smoke  that  cometh  out 
of  the  temple."  (Barucb,  vi.  21.)  But  no  traces  of  smoke  or  fire  were 
found  on  tbe  sculptures  and  walla  of  the  earliest  palace  of  Nimroud. 
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closed  during  winter  rains  by  canvass,  or  some  such 
material  The  drains,  leading  from  almost  every 
chamber,  would  seem  to  show  that  water  might  occa- 
sionally have  entered  from  above,  and  that  apertures 
were  required  to  carry  it  off.  This  mode  of  lighting 
rooms  was  adopted  in  Egypt ;  but,  I  believe,  at  a  much 
later  period  than  that  of  the  erection  of  the  Kimroud 
edifices.  No  other  can  have  existed  in  the  palaces 
of  Assyria,  unless,  indeed,  torches  and  lamps  were 
used ;  a  supposition  scarcely  in  accordance  with  the 
elaborate  nature  of  the  sculptures,  and  the  brilliancy 
of  the  coloured  ornaments ;  which,  without  the  light 
of  day,  would  have  lost  half  their  effect. 

The  pavement  of  the  chambers  was  formed  either 
of  alabaster  slabs,  covered  with  inscriptions  recording 
the  name  and  genealogy  of  the  king,  and  probably 
the  chief  events  of  his  reign,  or  of  kiln-bumt  bricks, 
each  also  bearing  a  short  inscription.  The  alabaster 
slabs  were  placed  upon  a  thin  coating  of  bitumen 
spread  over  the  bottom  of  the  chamber,  even  under 
the  upright  slabs  forming  its  sides.  The  bricks 
were  laid  in  two  tiers,  one  above  the  other;  a  thin 
layer  of  sand  being  placed  between  them,  as  well 
as  under  the  bottom  tier.  These  strata  of  bitumen 
and  sand  may  have  been  intended  to  exclude  damp ; 
although  the  buildings,  from  their  position,  could 
scarcely  have  been  exposed  to  it.  Between  the  lions 
and  bulls  forming  the  entrances,  was  generally  placed 
one  large  slab,  bearing  an  inscription. 

I  have  already  alluded  *  to  the  existence  of  a  drain 

•  P.  79.  of  thi«  Volume 
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beneath  almost  every  cbamber  in  the  older  palace  of 
Nimroud.  These  were  connected  with  the  floor  by  & 
circular  pipe  of  baked  clay,  leading  &om  a  hole, 
generally  cut  through  one  of  the  pavement  slabfl,  in 
a  corner  of  the  room.  They  joined  one  large  drain, 
running  under  the  great  hall  (Y,  in  plan  8.)  and  from 
thence  into  the  river,  which  originally  flowed  at  the 
foot  of  the  mound. 

The  interior  of  the  Assyrian  palace  must  have 
been  as  magnificent  as  imposing.*  I  have  led  the 
reader  through  its  ruins,  and  he  may  judge  of  the 
impression  its  halls  were  calculated  to  make  upon 
one  who,  in  the  days  of  old,  entered  fOT  the  first 
time  the  abodeof  the  Assyrian  kings.  He  was  ushered 
in  through  the  portal  guarded  by  the  colossal  lions 
or  bulls  of  white  alabaster.f  In  the  first  hall  he 
found  himself  surrounded  by  the  sculptured  records 
of  the  empire.  Battles,  sieges,  triumphs,  the  ex- 
ploits of  the  chace,  the  ceremonies  of  religion,  were 
portrayed  on  the  walls, — sculptured  in  alabaster,  and 
painted  in  gorgeous  colours.  Under  each  picture 
were  engraved,  in  characters  filled  up  with  bright 
copper,  inscriptions  describing  the  scenes  represented. 
Above  the  sculptures  were  painted  other  events  — 
the  king,  attended  by  his  eunuchs  and  warriors,  re- 
ceiving" his  prisoners,  entering  into  alliances  with 

*  According  to  Moses  of  Chorene  (lib. !.),  the  palaces  in  Armenia  at 
the  earliest  Iperiod  vers  bnilt  bj  Asayriaa  workmen,  who  hail  atreadj  at- 
tulned  to  great  skill  in  architecture.  The  Anoeiilans  thus  looked 
traditionally  to  Astjria  for  the  origin  of  some  of  their  arts. 

t  In  the  palace  of  Scjlas,  in  the  citj  of  the  Borysthenitce,  against  which 
Bacchus  hurled  his  thunder-bolt,  were  placed  tphinxet  and  gryphoiu  of 
wkiit  marble.    (Herod,  lib.  iv.  c  79-) 
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Other  monarchs,  or  performing  some  sacred  duty. 
These  representations  were  enclosed  in  coloured  bor- 
ders of  elaborate  and  elegant  design.  The  em- 
blematic tree,  winged  bulls,  and  monstrous  animals 
were  conspicuous  amongst  the  ornaments.  At  the 
upper  end  of  the  hall  was  the  colossal  figure  of  the 
king  in  adoration  before  the  supreme  deity,  or  receiv- 
ing from  his  eunuch  the  holy  cup.  He  was  attended 
by  warriors  bearing  his  arms,  and  by  the  priests  or 
presiding  divinities.  His  robes,  and  those  of  his  fol- 
lowers, were  adorned  with  groups  of  figures,  animals, 
and  flowers,  all  painted  with  brilliant  colours. 

The  stranger  trod  upon  alabaster  slabs,  each  bear- 
ing an  inscription,  recording  the  titles,  genealogy,  and 
achievements  of  the  great  king.  Several  doorways, 
formed  by  gigantic  winged  lions  or  bulls,  or  by  the 
figures  of  guardian  deities,  led  into  other  apartments 
which  again  opened  into  more  distant  halls.  In  each 
were  new  sculptures.  On  the  walls  of  some  were 
processions  of  colossal  figures  —  armed  men  and 
eunuchs  following  the  king,  warriors  laden  with  spoil, 
lea^ng  prisoners,  or  bearing  presents  and  offerings 
to  the  gods.  On  the  walls  of  others  were  portrayed 
the  winged  priests,  or  presiding  divinities,  standing 
before  the  sacred  trees. 

The  ceilings  above  him  were  divided  into  square 
compartments,  painted  with  flowers,  or  with  the 
figures  of  animals.  Some  were  inlaid  with  ivory, 
each  compartment  being  surrounded  by  elegant  bor- 
ders and  mouldings.  The  beams,  as  well  as  the 
sides  of  the  chambers,  may  have  been  gilded,  or 
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even  plated  with  gold  and  silver ;  and  the  rarest 
woods,  in  which  the  cedar  was  conapicnous,  were 
used  for  the  wood-wort.*  Square  openings  in  the 
ceilings  of  the  chambers  admitted  the  light  of  day. 
A  pleasing  shadow  was  thrown  over  the  sculptured 

*  Snii>dried  bricks,  with  the  remuns  of  gilding,  -were  ditCOTered  nt  Nim- 
roud.    Herodotus  states  that  the  battlements  of  the  innermost  walls  of 


the  rojal  palace  of  Ecbatano,  the  ornaments  of  which  were  most  pro- 
bablj  imitated  from  the  edifices  of  Assyria,  were  plat«d  with  silver  and 
gold  (lib.  i.  c  98.)  i  these  precious  metak  appear  to  have  been  generally 
used  in  decorating  the  palaces  of  the  East.  Even  the  roofs  of  the  palace 
at  Ecbatana  are  said  to  have  been  coTered  with  silver  tiles.  The  gold, 
silver,  ivory,  and  precious  woods  in  the  ceilings  of  the  palaces  of  Babylon, 
attributed  to  Semiromis,  are  frequently  mentioned  by  ancient  writers. 
Hius,  in  the  Periegesis  of  Dionysius,  v.  1005—1008— 

*^xpAc  St  voTov^  BaSvXbiv  iip^  ir6\t^  ^v  pd  Tt  wavav 
riix""-  i^yitaai  Siiiipaius  liinfdvutiv  ■ 
BVTdp  iw  liicpoiraXiii  /iiyav  li/iov  ilaaro  BijAfi 

l^anslated  by  Friscian,  v.  850— 9JS3.— 

"  Ad  pnrtea  Austri  Babylon :  quam  manibus  olim 
Mirandis  posuit  firmisque  Semiramis  urbem ; 
Cujus  in  arce  domum  splendcntem  fecerat  euro, 
Quaro  simul  ai^entum  varie  decoravit  eburque." 
And  by  Rufns  Festus  ATienus  (Orbis  Deacriptio,  v.  1196—1301.) — 
"  Qa&  sunt  flabra  Noti,  Babylon  subducitur  arco 
Frocera  in  nubes  :  banc  prisca  Semiramis  urbem 
Tallavlt  muris  quos  non  absnmere  flammn 
Nod  areis  penetrare  queat ;  stat  maxima  Beli 
Aula  quoque  argento,  domus  Indo  dente  nitesci^ 
Aumm  tecta  operit;  sola  late  contegit  aurum." 
Zephaniah  (xi.  14.)  alludes  to  the  "cedar  work"  of  the  roof;  and 
in  Jeremiah  (xxii.  14.)  chambers  "ceiled  with  cedar  and  painted  with 
TennilioD**  are  mentioned.     It  is  probable  that  the  ceilings  were  onl^ 
panelled  or  wainscoted  with  this  precious  wood.     (1  Kings,  vi.  15., 
vii.  3.)    The  ceilings  of  Egyptian  tombs  and  houses  were  like  those  de- 
cribed  in  the  text.     (Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egyptians,   vol.  ii.  p.  125.) 
The  ivory  ornaments  found  in  some  of  the  chambers  at  Nimioud  may 
possibly  have  belonged  to  the  ceiling. 
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wails,  and  gave  a  majestic  expression  to  the  human 
features  of  the  colossal  forms  which  guarded  the 
entrances.  Through  these  apertures  was  seen  the 
bright  blue  of  an  eastern  sky,  enclosed  in  a  frame 
on  which  were  painted,  in  vivid  colours,  the  winged 
circle,  in  the  midst  of  elegant  ornaments,  and  the 
graceful  forms  of  ideal  animals.* 

These  edifices,  as  it  has  been  shown,  were  great 
national  monuments,  upon  the  walls  of  which  were 
represented  in  sculpture,  or  inscribed  in  alphabetic 
characters,  the  chronicles  of  the  empire.  He  who 
entered  them  might  thus  read  the  history,  and  learn 
the  glory  and  triumphs  of  the  nation.  They  served, 
at  the  same  time,  to  bring  continually  to  the  remem- 
brance of  those  who  assembled  within  them  on  festive 
occamons,  or  for  the  celebration  of  religious  cere- 
monies, the  deeds  of  their  ancestors,  and  the  power 
and  majesty  of  their  gods. 

It  would  appear  that  the  events  recorded  in  the 
buOdings  hitherto  examined,  apply  only  to  the  kings 
who  founded  them.  Thus,  in  the  earliest  palace  of 
Nimroud,  we  find  one  name  constantly  repeated; 
the  same  at  Eouyanjik  and  Ehorsabad.  In  some 
edifices,  as  at  Kouyunjik,  each  chamber  is  reserved 

*  I  hftTe  endeavoured,  with  the  aanBtanee  of  Mr.  Owen  Jones,  to  give, 
in  mj  work  on  the  Monumenta  of  Ninereh  (FUte  2.),  ft  representation  of  ■ 
chamber  or  hall  as  it  origliiBllj  appeared.  I  have  restored  the  details  from 
iragments  found  during  the  excsvationB,  and  from  parts  of  the  building  still 
standing.  There  is  full  authority  for  all  except  the  ceiling,  which  niust 
remain  a  subject  of  conjecture.  The  vindow  or  opening  in  it  has  been 
placed  immediately  above  the  winged  lions,  to  bring  it  into  the  piste ;  but 
it  is  probable  that  it  was  iu  ifae  cenize  of  the  hall.  The  larger  chambers 
may  have  had  more  than  one  luch  opeuiug. 
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for  sotae  particular  historical  incident ;  thus,  on  the 
walls  of  one  we  find  the  conquest  of  a  people  residing 
on  the  banks  of  two  rivers,  clothed  with  groves  of 
palms,  the  trees  and  rivers  being  repeated  in  almost 
every  bas-relief.  On  those  of  a  second  is  represented 
a  country  watered  by  one  river,  and  thickly  wooded 
with  the  oak  or  some  other  tree.  In  the  bas-relie& 
of  a  third  we  have  lofty  mountains,  their  summits 
covered  with  firs,  and  their  sides  with  oaks  and  vines. 
In  every  chamber  the  scene  appears  to  be  different. 

It  was  customary  in  the  later  Assyrian  monuments 
to  write,  over  the  sculptured  representation  of  a  cap- 
tured city,  its  name,  always  preceded  by  a  determin- 
ative letter  or  sign.*  Short  inscriptions  were  also 
generally  placed  above  the  head  of  the  king  in  the 
palace  of  Kouyunjik,  preceded  by  some  words  appa» 
rently  signifying  "  this  is,"  and  followed  by  others 
giving  his  name  and  title.  The  whole  legend  pro- 
bably ran,  "This  is  such  an  one  (the  name),  the 
king  of  the  country  of  Assyria."  At  Khorsabad 
similar  short  inscriptions  are  frequently  found  above 
less  important  figures,  or  upon  their  robes ;  a  practice 
which,  it  has  been  seen,  prevailed  afterwards  amongst 
the  Persians.f    I  may  observe,  that  in  the  earliest 

*  This  lign,  whlcb  I  hkve  given,  in  note,  p.  192.,  appears  to  be  tbe  first 
letter  of  a  word  ugniffing  city  or  castle,  or  to  be  a  monogram  for  the 
word.  Dr.  Hincks  traces  in  it  a  rude  repreBentation  of  a  rampart  Bud 
parapet.     (On  the  InscriptionB  of  Van,  p.  29.) 

t  On  the  great  rock-tablet  of  Behistuu  we  have  not  onl j  the  name  and 
genealogy  of  Doriiu  written  over  bis  head,  bnt  also  the  name  and  country 
of  the  prisoners  placed  above  each,  Tbe  characters  for  "  this  ia,"  pre- 
ceding the  proper  names,  are  tbe  tame  in  the  Kouyunjik  and  Behistun 
inscriptions. 
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palace  of  Nimroud,  such   descriptive  notices   have 
never  been  found  introduced  into  the  bas-reliefs. 

Were  these  magnificent  mansions  palaces  or  tem- 
ples ?  or,  whilst  the  king  combined  the  character  of  a 
temporal  ruler  with  that  of  a  high-priest  or  type  of  ^ 
the  religion  of  the  people,  did  his  residence  unite  the 
palace,  the  temple,  and  a  national  monument  raised 
to  perpetuate  the  triumphs  and  conquests  of  the  na- 
tion ?  These  are  questions  which  cannot  yet  be  satis- 
factorily answered.  We  can  only  judge  by  analogy. 
A  very  superficial  examination  of  the  sculptures 
will  prove  the  sacred  character  of  the  king.  The 
priests  or  presiding  deities  (whichever  the  winged 
figures  so  frequently  found  on  the  Assyrian  monu- 
ments may  be)  are  represented  as  waiting  upon,  or 
nunistering  to,  him ;  above  bis  head  are  the  emblems 
of  the  divinity — the  winged  figure  within  the  circle, 
the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  planets.  As  in  Egypt, 
he  may  have  been  regarded  as  the  representative,  »■ 
.on  earth,  of  the  deity ;  receiving  his  power  directly 
from  the  gods,  and  the  organ  of  communication 
between  them  and  his  subjects.*  All  the  edifices 
hitherto  discovered  in  Assyria  have  precisely  the|k£ 
same  character ;  so  that  we  have  most  probably  the 
palace  and  temple  combined ;  for  in  them  the  deeds  of 
the  king  and  of  the  nation  are  united  with  religious 
symbols,  and  with  the  statues  of  the  gods. 

Of  the  exterior  architecture  of  these  ei^fices,  no 


*  DiodomB  Siculua,  lib.  i.  c.  90  ;  and  Wilkiiuoa's  Ancient  Egyptians, 
:.  i.  p.  345.,  uid  Tol  ii.  p.  67. 
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traces  remain.  I  examined  as  carefully  as  I  was 
able  the  sides  of  the  great  mound  at  Nimroud,  and 
of  other  ruins  in  Assyria ;  but  there  were  no  frag- 
ments of  sculptured  blocks,  cornices,  columns,  or 
other  architectural  ornaments,  to  afford  any  clue 
to  the  nature  of  the  fa5ade.  It  is  probable  that 
as  the  building  was  raised  on  a  lofty  platform,  and 
was  conspicuous  from  all  parts  of  the  surrounding 
country,  its  exterior  walls  were  either  cased  with 
sculptured  slabs  or  painted.  This  mode  of  deco- 
rating public  buildings  appears  to  have  prevailed  in 
Assyria.  On  the  outside  of  the  principal  palace  of 
Babylon,  built  by  Semiramis,  were  painted,  on  bricks, 
men  and  animals ;  even  on  the  towers  were  hunting 
scenes,  in  which  were  distinguished  Semiramis  her- 
self on  horseback,  throwing  a  javelin  at  a  panther, 
and  Ninus  slaying  a  lion  with  his  lance.*  The  walls 
of  Ecbatana,  according  to  Herodotus  f,  were  also 
painted  with  different  colours.  The  largest  of  these 
walls  (there  were  seven  round  the  city)  was  white, 
the  next  was  black,  the  third  purple,  the  fourth  blue, 
the  fifth  orange.  The  two  inner  waUs  were  diflFer- 
ently  ornamented,  one  having  its  battlements  plated 
with  silver,  the  other  with  gold.|  At  Khorsabad  a 
series  of  alabaster  slabs,  on  which  were  represented 
gigantic  figures  bearing  tribute,  appeared  to  M.  Botta 

*  IModonu  Sicnius,  lib.  ii. 

t  Lib.  i.  c.  98. 

{  These  colonn,  with  the  number  seven  of  Ibe  yrtllt,  have  evidently 
lUuaioD  to  the  beavenlj  bodies,  and  their  courses.  (Horod,  1. 1.  c.9S.) 
Seven  diski  are  frequently  represented  as  accompanying  the  inn,  moon, 
and  other  religious  emblems  at  Nimiond. 
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to  be  an  outer  wail,  aa  there  were  no  remains  of 
building  beyond  it.  It  is  possible  that  the  sculpturea 
on  the  edge  of  the  ravine  in  the  north-west  palace 
of  Nimroad,  also  apparently  captives  bearing  tribute, 
may  have  formed  part  of  the  north  fagade  of  the 
building,  opening  upon  a  flight  of  steps,  or  upon  a 
road  leading  from  the  river  to  the  great  hall.* 

"We  may  conjecture,  therefore,  that  the  outer  Walls, 
like  the  inner,  were  cased  with  sculptured  slabs  below, 
and  painted  with  figures  of  animak  and  other  devices 
above :  and  thus  ornamented,  in  the  clear  atmosphere 
of  Assyria,  their  appearance  would  be  far  from 
unpleasing  to  the  eye.  They  were  probably  pro- 
tected by  a  projecting  roof;  and,  in  a  dry  climate^ 
they  would  not  quickly  suiFer  injury  from  mere  ex- 
posure to  the  ur.  The  total  disappearance  of  the 
alabaster  slabs  may  be  easily  accounted  for  by  their 
position.  They  would  probable  have  remained  out- 
side the  building,  when  the  interior  was  buried ;  or 
they  may  have  fallen  to  the  foot  of  the  mound,  where 
they  soon  perished,  or  where  they  may  perhaps  still 
exist  under  the  accumulated  rubbish.f 


■  D  and  E,  plan  3.,  and  see  Vol.  I.  p.  126. 

f  The  thickiiew  of  both  the  outer  walls  and  the  walls  forming  par- 
titions between  the  chambers,  maj  have  contributed  greatly  to  exclude 
the  heat,  ind  keep  the- cbambera  cool.  It  was  Mr.  Longworth's  in^res- 
sion,  OD  examining  the  ruing,  that  there  nerer  had  been  aitj  exterior 
architecture,  but  that  all  the  chambers  had  been,  as  it  were,  subtcrruiesit, 
resembling  the  serdaba,  or  anmmer  apartments,  of  Mosul  and  Baghdad. 
But  such  a  supposition  does  not  appear  to  me  consistent  with  the  mag- 
uKcent  entrances,  and  inth  the  elcTat«d  posiUon  of  the  building.  Had 
underground  aftartments  been  contemplated,  an  arUficial  platform  would 
■careelj  hare  been  raised  to  receive  them. 
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On  the  western  face  of  the  mound  of  Nimroud,'  at 
the  foot,  I  discovered  many  large  square  stones,  which 
probably  cased  the  lower  part  of  the  building,  or 
rather  of  the  mound  itself.  Xenophon,  describing 
the  ruins,  says  that  the  lower  part  of  the  walls  was 
of  stone  to  the  height  of  20  feet ;  the  upper  being  of 
brick.*  The  stones  he  saw  were  merely  the  caang, 
the  interior  or  body  of  the  walls  being  built  of  sun- 
dried  bricks. 

Although  there  were  houses  in  Assyria  of  two 
and  three  stories  in  height,  as  at  Babylon  f,  and  as 
represented  in  the  sculptures  of  Eouyunjik};,  yet  it 
does  not  appear  probable  that  the  great  buildings, 
just  described,  had  more  than  a  ground  floor.  If 
there  had  been  upper  rooms,  traces  of  them  would 
still  be  found,  as  is  shown  by  the  dlscoreiy  of  the 
chambers  on  the  western  face  of  the  mound.§  Had 
they  fallen  in,  some  remains  of  them  would  have  been 
left  in  the  lower  rooms. 

The  houses,  and  towers  represented  in  some  of  the 
later  sculptures,  have  windows  and  doors  ornamented 
with  cornices.  We  have  no  means  of  ascerttuning 
the  forms  of  the  chambers,  nor  of  learning  any  par- 
ticulars concerning  their  internal  economy  and  ar- 
rangement. No  private  houses,  either  of  Assyria 
p^per  or  Babylonia,   have  been  preserved.     The 

•  Aiub.  lib,  iiL  c.  tv.  s.  7. 

t  Herod,  lib.;,  c.  ISO. 

i  At  Nimroud,  aJthough  toiren  were  represented  in  the  bu-relieft, 
with  windows  evideoUj  belonging  to  the  npper  ftoriei,  jet  there  wen  no 
hoiues  of  two  atories. 

§  See  p.  14.  of  thii  rdume. 
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coniplete  disappearance  of  private  dwellings,  as  it  has 
been  shown,  is  mainly  to  be  attribated  to  the  petish- 
able  materials  of  which  they  were  constracted.  The 
mud-built  walls  returned  to  dust  as  soon  as  exposed, 
without  occasional  repair,  to  the  effects  of  the  weather 
— to  rain,  the  heat  of  the  sun,  or  hot  winds.  The 
traveller  in  Assyria  may  still  observe  the  rapid  decay 
of  such  edifices.  He  may  search  in  vain  for  the  site 
of  a  once  flourishing  village  a  few  years  after  it  has 
been  abandoned. 

It  would  appear  from  the  Assjrrian  sculptures  that 
tents  were  in  common  use,  even  within  the  walls  of  a 
city.  There  are  frequent  representations  of  enclo- 
sures, formed  by  regular  ramparts  and  fortifications, 
partly  occupied  by  such  habitations,  in  which  are 
seen  men,  and  articles  of  furniture,  couches,  chairs, 
and  tables. 


n 


*  Thu  hotue  appears  to  resemble  the  model  of  an  Egjpti&n  dwelling 
in  U>e  British  MuBenm.  (See  also  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson's  Ancient 
Egyptians,  vol.  iL,  woodcuts  98  and  99.)  From  a  bas-relief  discoTered  In 
the  centre  of  the  movnd  at  Nimroud,  it  would  appear  that  the  upper 
part  was  BOmetimes  formed  6f  a  load  of  canvats. 
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In  the  tent  represented  in  the  woodcut,  jars 
for  cooling  water  appear  to  be  suspended  to  the 
poles.  Such  is  now  the  practice  in  the  East.  It 
is  still  not  an  uncommon  custom,  in  the  countries 
included  in  ancient  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  for  wan- 
dering tribes  to  encamp  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year  within  the  walls  of  cities.  In  Baghdad,  Mosul, 
and  the  neighbouring  towns,  the  tents  of  Arabs  and 
Kurds  are  frequently  seen  amongst  th$  houses ;  and 
such  it  would  appear  was  the  case  in  Assyria  in  the 
earliest  ages.  Abraham  and  Lot  resided  in  tents  in 
the  midst  of  cities.  Lot  had  his  house  in  Sodom,  as 
well  as  his  tents.  We  find  continual  mention  of  per- 
sona having  tents,  and  living  within  walls  at  the 
same  time.*  In  the  districts  around  Mosul,  the  in- 
habitants of  a  village  frequently  leave  their  houses 
during  the  spring,  and  seek  a  more  salubrious  air  for 
themselves,  and  pasture  for  their  flocks,  on  the  hills 
or  plains.  I  have  frequently  alluded  to  tlus  custom 
in  the  previous  volume. 

The  absence  of  the  column,  amongst  the  ruins  of 
Assyria,  is  remarkable.  It  would  appear  that  the 
Assyrians  did  not  employ  this  useful  architectural 
ornament ;  indispensable,  indeed,  in  the  construction 
of  the  roofs  of  halls  exceeding  certain  propor- 
tions. That  they  could  not  have  been  unacquainted 
with  it  is  proved  by  pillars  being  represented,  sup- 


*  Thew  tents  were  probtbl;  nude  of  black  goat-bair,  like  tbose  of  tbo 
modem  AratM — "I  am  bhdi,  but  comelj,  O  je  daugfatera  of  Jemaaleui, 
as  the  tents  of  Kedar"  (Cant.  i.  SO — and  were  not  the  ga;  white  pa- 
Tiliona  which  are  uiuallj  wen  in  modem  Biblical  illustrationa. 
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porting  a  pavilion  or  tent,  in  the  older  sculptures  of 
Nimroud.  They  were  probably  of  wood,  appear  to 
have  been  painted,  and  were  surmounted  by  a  pine 
or  fir  cone,  that  religious  symbol  so  constantly  re- 
curring in  the  Assyrian  monuments.*  But  the  first 
indication  of  the  use  of  columns  in  buildings,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  sculptures  of  Ehorsabad.  In  a  bas- 
relief  from  that  ruin,  a  temple,  fishing  pavihon,  or 
some  building  of  the  kind,  is  seen  standing  on  the 
margin,  or  actually  in  the  midst  of,  a  lake  or  river. 


*  Such  were  prob»blj  ihe  columns  supporting  the  pRTilion,  or  tent, 
repreMDted  in  the  bas-relief  engraved  in  the  "  MonumenW  of  Ninereh," 
Piste  SO. 
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The  fa9ade  is  embellished  by  two  columns,  the  capitals 
of  which  so  closely  resemble  the  Ionic,  that  we  can 
scarcely  hesitate  to  recognise  in  them  the  prototjrpe 
of  that  order.* 

In  a  bas-relief  at  Kouyunjik,  the  entrance  to  « 
castle  was  flanked  by  two  similar  columns.  The  city 
represented,  appeared  to  belong  to  a  maritime  people 
inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  may 
perhaps  be  identified  (as  it  will  hereafter  be  shown) 
with  Tyre  or  Sidon.  We  have  therefore  the  Ionic 
column  on  monuments  of  the  eighth,  or  seventh,  cen- 
tury before  Christ. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  column,  which  appears 
thus  to  have  been  know  to  the  Assyrians,  was  not 
used  generally  in  their  buildings.  That  it  was  not, 
unless  merely  of  wood,  appears  to  be  proved  by  the 
absence  of  all  remains  of  shafts  and  capitals ;  and  in 
Eastern  ruins  these  are  the  last  things  to  disappear. 
The  narrowness  of  the  chambers,  also,  as  I  have  ob- 
served, must  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  means  of 
supporting  a  ceiling,  exceeding  in  width  the  span  of 
an  ordinary  poplar  or  palm  beam.  It  is  possible  that 
a  conventional  architecture,  invested,  as  in  Egypt, 
with  a  religious  character,  was  introduced  before  the 
knowledge  of  the  column.     Hence,  at  a  subsequent 


■  On  an  iTorj  tablet  from  Nimroud,  the  capiUla  of  pillari,  aupporting 
a  kind  of  fnune  enuloaing  a  head,  also  nearlj  resemble  the  Ionic;  but 
lera  BO  tbftD  those  given  in  the  woodcnt  They  haTC,  hoireTer,  the  ^g 
and  tongue  ornament  under  the  helices.  The  lower  part  of  the  pine 
or  fir  cone,  surmounting  the  columns  of  wood  deicrihcd  in  the  prerious 
page,  has  al»o  much  the  appearance  of  the  volutes  of  the  Ionic. 
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period,  when  this  useful  ornament  was  otherwise  in 
common  use,  it  was  not  admitted  into  sacred  build- 
ings. But,  aa  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  remains  of  the 
column,  which  cannot  be  distinctly  referred  to'  a 
period  subsequent  to  the  Greek  occupation,  have  yet 
been  found  in  Assyria.* 

The  walls  of  the  Assyrian  cities,  as  we  learn  from 
the  united  testimony  of  ancient  authors,  were  of  ex- 
traordinary size  and  height.  Their  dimensions,  as 
given  by  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  have  every 
appearance  of  great  exaggeration ;  but,  from  the  re- 
mains which  atill  exist,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
they  exceeded  in  thickness  any  modern  walls.  The 
materials  were  generally  bricks  of  clay,  dried  in  the 
sun.  The  inhabitants  could  thus  raise  their  defences 
rapidly,  without  either  great  toil^  or  the  cost  and 
labour  of  transport  from  distant  places.  As  the  earth 
was  removed  to  make  the  bricks,  a  ditch  was  formed 
round  the  walls ;  at  least  such,  we  are  informed,  was 
the  case  at  Babylon.  Sometimes  the  walls  were  con- 
structed of  these  bricks  alone.  They  were  probably 
even  then  of  sufficient  strength  to  resist  a  siege. 
Frequently,  however,  this  earthen  rampart  was  cased 
with  stones  or  slabs,  carefully  squared  and  adjusted ; 
so  that  those  who  were  unacquainted  with  the  mode 
in  which  the  walls  were  built,  believed  them  to  be 
entirely  of  stone.  Sometimes  the  lower  part  only 
may  have  been  cased  with  stone,  the  upper  being 

*  Nor  hftve  anjr  been  founit,  I  believe,  amongst  the  mini  of  Babylon. 
T   2 
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entirely  of  brick;  as,  according  to  Xenophon,  were 
the  walls  of  Mespila  and  Larissa.* 

According  to  Diodonis  Siculas  the  walls  of  Nineveh 
were  one  hundred  feet  high,  and  so  broad  that  three 
chariots  might  be  driven  abreast  upon  them.  They 
were  furnished  with  fifteen  hundred  towers,  each  two 
hundred  feet  in  height.  Those  of  Babylon,  according 
to  Herodotus,  were  two  hundred  cubits  for  about  three 
hundred  feet)  high,  and  fifty  cubits  (or  about  seventy-^ 
five  feet)  thick.f    In  the  Book  of  Judith  the  walls  of 

*  Ansb.  lib.  iii.  The  lower  part  of  the  walla  of  Mespila,  iccordiug  to 
XeoopboD,  wtu  fiftj  feet  high,  and  as  many  broad,  and  the  upper  one  bun- 
dr«d  high.  The  plinth  was  of  a  polished  ttone  Aill  of  shells  —  the  lime- 
stone BtiU  abounding  id  the  country.  The  base  of  the  walls  is  frequentl; 
the  common  river  conglomerBte.  There  nre  so  remains  at  Kouyunjik  to 
■how  that  on;  pu-t  of  the  vrtill  was  of  solid  stone ;  yet  there  con  scarcely 
he  a  doubt  that  Mespila  ia  represented  bj  the  ruins  opposite  Mosul.  Nor 
does  the  circuit  of  six  p^uangs,  mentioned  by  Xenophon,  agree  with 
the  present  dimensions,  which  do  not  amount  to  as  many  miles.  Some 
allowance  must  be  made  for  a  little  exaggeration. 

f  The  walls  of  Babylon  formed  one  of  Ibe  standard  fables  of  the  an- 
cients. According  to  some  they  were  of  brass.  The  Greek  scholiast, 
upon  the  passage  in  the  Periegesis  of  Dionjsius  (quoted  p.  262.),  says :  — 
"  To  the  south  (of  the  UaCieni)  lies  the  great  city  of  Babylon,  which 
Semiramis  crowned  with  unbreakable,  brazen  or  strong,  walls;  for  tJie 
wall  is  said  to  be  brazen,  for  it  wna  on  erery  side  flanked  by  the  river." 
Eustathius,  commenting  on  the  same  passage  of  Diunysius,  observes :  — 
"  In  the  south  of  Mesopotamia  is  Babylon,  the  Persian  metropolis,  a 
sacred  city  surrounded  with  a  brazen  wall  according  to  some,  and  with  a 
river  flowing  round  it ;  nil  of  which,  he  says,  Semiramis  crowned  with  un- 
breakable walls.  Where  some,  forsooth,  as  it  has  been  said,  have  niurated 
that  the  wall  was  of  brass,  and  have  put  forth  many  other  marvels  about 
it,  besides  those  above  explained,"  Sc.  "  Some  say  that  when  Ninus,  king 
of  (A8-)Syrio,  founded  Nineveh,  his  wife,  in  order  to  surpass  her  husband, 
built  Babylon  in  the  plain  with  baked  bricks,  asphalt,  and  hewn  stones 
three  cubits  broad  nnil  six  loug^^  Its  perimeter  was  35fi  stadia ;  the  walls 
were  forty  cubits  high  and  thirty  broad,  so  that  chariots  could  pass  one 
another,  and  were  flanked  with  gates  with  lofty  towers.  And  she  made 
brazen  doors  of  a  great  height."    According  to  Josephus,  who  quotes 
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Ecbatana  are  stated  to  have  been  seventy  cubits  in 
height,  and  fifty  broad,  or  corresponding  in  thickness 
with  those  of  Babylon.  They  were  built  of  hewn 
stones,  six  cubits  long  and  three  broad ;  and  the  gates, 
"for  the  going  forth  of  the  mighty  armies  (of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar) and  for  the  setting  in  array  of  the  foot- 
men," were  seventy  cubits  high  and  forty  wide.* 

Of  these  enormous  structures,  allowing  for  exagge- 
ration and  inaccuracy  in  the  statements  of  the  Greek 
historians  f ,  there  are  still  certain  traces.  They  do 
not,  however,  enclose  the  space  attributed  to  either 
Babylon  or  Nineveh,  but  form  quadrangular  enclosures 
of  more  moderate  rlimensions,  which  appear  to  have 
been  attached  to  the  royal  dwellings,  or  were  perhaps 
intended  as  places  of  refuge  in  case  of  siege.  Such  are 
the  remains  of  Nimroud,  Kouyunjik,  and  Khoraabad; 
and  those  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Euphrates, 
near  Hillah,  the  site  of  the  Babylon  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. These  walls  are  now  marked  by  consecutive 
mounds,  having  the  appearance  of  ramparts  of  earth 
hastily  thrown  up.  On  examination,  however,  they 
are  found  to  be  regularly  constructed  of  unbaked 

BeroeQB,  Nebucbadnezz&r  built  three  wnlU  ronnd  the  interior,  and  three 
round  the  exterior  of  B&bylDn,  or  probablj  three  round  the  new,  and  tbree 
round  the  old  city.  Within  these  walls  were  the  celebrated  htuiging  gar- 
den!. He  built  also  high  walks  of  atone,  with  all  mannerof  trees  upon  them, 
to  give  the  appearance  of  a  mountain ;  beaidei  which  be  made  a  paradise, 
which  was  called  the  hanging  garden,  to  please  bis  wife,  who,  coming  from 
Ifedia,  loYed  a  mountainous  countrj.    (Against  Apion,  book  i.) 

•  Chap.  i.  v.  1—4. 

t  Tbe  walls  of  Nineveh  were  built,  according  to  Eustathius,  In  eight 
yean  by  140,000  men.  Those  of  Babjlon,  in  fifteen,  (Berosus,  Frag.) 
According  to  Quintus  Curtius,  n  stadium  was  finished  each  day.  (lib.  t, 
c.  26.) 
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bricks.  In  height  they  have,  of  course,  greatly  de- 
creased, and  are  still  gradually  decreasing,  but  the 
breadth  of  their  base  proves  their  former  magnitude ; 
and  that  they  were  of  great  strength,  and  able  to  resist 
the  endues  of  war  then  in  use,  we  learn  from  the  fact 
that  Nineveh  sustained  a  siege  for  nearly  three  years 
in  the  time  of  Sardanapalus,  and  could  only  be  taken 
by  the  combined  armies  of  the  Persians  and  Baby- 
lonians when  the  river  bad  overBowed  its  bed,  and 
had  carried  away  a  part  of  the  waU.  According  to 
Xenophon,  Larissa  was  captured  during  the  con- 
sternation of  the  inhabitants  caused  by  an  eclipse  of 
the  sun. 

At  certain  distances  in  the  walls  there  were  gates, 
sometimes  flanked,  as  at  Kouyunjifc,  by  towers  adorned 
with  sculptures,  and  sometimes  formed  by  gigantic 
figures,  such  as  the  winged  bulls  and  lions.  An  en- 
trance of  this  kind  has  recently  been  by  chance  exposed 
to  view,  in  the  mounds  forming  the  quadrangle  at 
Khorsabad.  The  lofty  pyrainidical  structures,  which 
still  exist  at  Nimroud,  Kalah  Sherghat,  and  Khorsabad, 
may  have  been  used,  as  it  has  been  already  observed, 
as  watch-towers.  In  the  edifices  of  Nineveh,  bitumen 
and  reeds  were  not  employed  to  cement  the  layers  of 
bricks,  as  at  Babylon ;  although  both  materials  are 
to  be  found  in  abundance  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  city.*  The  Assyrians  appear  to  have  made 
much  less  use  of  bricks  baked  in  the  furnace  than  the 
Babylonians;  no  maases  of  brickwork,  such  as  are 

stones  cemented  witK  bitumen,  as  baling 
imongst  the  ruing  opposite  HobuI. 
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everywhere  found  in  Babylonia  Proper,  existing  to 
the  north  of  that  province.  Common  clay  moistened 
with  water,  and  mixed  with  a  little  stubble,  formed, 
as  it  does  to  this  day,  the  mortar  used  in  buildings. 
But,  however  simple  the  materials,  they  have  success- 
fully resisted  the  ravages  of  time,  and  still  mark 
the  stupendous  nature  of  the  Assyrian  structures. 
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THE     ASTS     AlfOMGST     THE     Aaai&IANa  —  THEIR     OBIOIN.  —  COK- 

NECnON   BETWEEN  A3BTBIAN  AND  OREEK   ART. THE  ASBTBIAK 

ORiaiN    OF    FEBSIAN  ART  —  PTS    rABSAQE    INTO    ASIA    HIHOS. 

THE    LTCIAH    8CDLPTC&BS. —  TARIOCS   GB&EK    ORNAUENTB    ADD 
POBHB    BORROWED    FBOH   ASBTBIA.  —  TASTE    OP    A88YB1AMS    DIS- 

FLATED    IN   EUBR0IDERIE8,  ABMS,  AND  1-EBSONAL  ORNAMENTS 

IN    DOMESTIC   FnRHITDRE  —  IN    VESSELS    OF    GOLD  AND    8ILTKH 
—  PAINTIMaS.  —  EZEEIEL'B    DESCRIPTION     OF    FAINTED    BA8<BZ- 

LIEFS. COLOmca    USED    BT    THE    ABSTRIANS  —  THEIR    DTES. — 

HATERIALS   K>B    BCULFTDBE.  —  ALABASTER    OF    HOBDI.  HAKBIA 

LIHEBTONE    AND    BASALT.  —  KNOWLEDGE     OF    MECHANICS.  — 

THE  PULLEY.  —  MODE   OF  TKAN8P0BT  OV   BLOCKiS  OP  STONE. 

The  remarks  in  the  forgoing  chapter,  on  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  Assyrians,  naturally  lead  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  state  of  the  arts  in  general  amongst 
them.  It  is  impossible  to  examine  the  monuments 
of  Assyria  without  being  convinced,  that  the  people 
who  raised  them  had  acquired  a  skill  in  sculpture 
and  painting,  and  a  knowledge  of  design  and  even 
composition,  indicating  an  advanced  state  of  civilisa- 
tion. It  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  most  ancient 
ruins  show  this  knowledge  in  the  greatest  perfection 
attained  by  the  Assyrians.  The  bas-relief  represent- 
ing the  lion-hunt,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  is 
a  good  illustration  of  the  earliest  school  of  Assyrian 
art  yet  known.  It  far  exceeds  the  sculptures  of 
Kborsabad,  Kouyiinjik,  or  the  later  palaces  of  Nim- 
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roud,  in  the  vigour  of  the  treatment,  the  ele^nce 
of  the  forms,  and  in  what  the  French  aptly  term 
'*  mouvement."  At  the  same  time  it  is  eminently 
distinguished  from  them  by  the  evident  attempt  at 
composition  —  by  the  artistical  arrangement  of  the 
groaps.  The  sculptors  who  worked  at  Khorsabad  and 
Kouyunjik,  had  perhaps  acquired  more  skill  in  hand- 
ling their  tools.  Their  work  is  frequently  superior 
to  that  of  the  earlier  artists,  in  delicacy  of  execution-— 
in  the  details  of  the  features,  for  instance — and  in 
the  boldness  of  the  relief;  but  the  slightest  acquaint- 
ance with  Assyrian  monuments  will  show,  that  they 
were  greatly  inferior  to  their  ancestora  in  the  higher 
branches  of  art  —  in  the  treatment  of  a  subject,  and 
in  beauty  and  variety  of  form.  This  decline  of  art, 
after  suddenly  attaining  its  greatest  perfection  in 
its  earliest  stage,  is  a  fact  presented  by  almost 
every  people,  ancient  and  modern,  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.  In  Egypt,  the  most  ancient  monu- 
ments display  the  purest  forms,  and  the  most  ele- 
gant decorations.  A  rapid  retrogreraion,  after  a  cer- 
tain period,  is  apparent,  and  the  state  of  art  serves 
to  indicate  approximatively  the  epoch  of  most  of  her 
remains.  In  the  history  of  Greek  and  Roman  art, 
this  sudden  rise  and  rapid  fall  are  equally  well  known. 
Even  changes  in  rt^al  dynasties  have  had  an  in- 
fluence upon  art;  as  a  glance  at  monuments  of 
that  part  of  the  East  of  which  we  are  specially  treat- 
ing will  show.  Thus  the  sculpture  of  Persia,  as  that 
of  Assyria,  was  in  its  best  state  at  the  time  of  the 
earliest  monarchs,  and  gradually  declined  until  the 
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fall  of  the  empire.  After  the  Greek  mTUUon,  it  re- 
vived under  the  first  kings  of  the  Arsacid  branch ; 
Greek  taste  still  exercising  an  influence  over  the 
Iranian  provinces.  How  rapidly  art  degenerated  to 
the  most  barbarous  forms,  the  medals  and  monuments 
of  the  later  Arsacida  abundantly  prove.  When  the 
Sassanians  restored  the  old  Persian  monarchy,  and 
introduced  the.  ancient  religion  and  sacred  ceremonies 
of  the  empire,  art  again  appears  to  have  received  a 
momentary  impulse.  The  coins,  gems,  and  rock 
sculptures  of  the  first  kings  of  this  dynasty,  are  dis- 
tinguished by  considerable  elegance,  and  spirit  of 
design,  and  beauty  of  form.  But  the  decay  was  as 
rapid  under  them,  as  it  had  been  under  their  pre- 
decessors. Even  before  the  Khosraws  rwsed  the  glory 
and  power  of  the  empire  to  its  highest  pitch,  art  was 
fast  degenerating.  By  the  time  of  Yezdigird,  it  had 
become  even  more  rude  and  barbarous,  than  in  the 
last  days  of  the  Arsacids. 

This  decline  in  art  may  be  accounted  for  by  sup- 
posing that,  in  the  infancy  of  a  people,  or  after  the 
occurrence  of  any  great  event  having  a  very  decided 
influence  upon  their  manners,  their  religion,  or  their 
political  state,  nature  was  the  chief,  if  not  the  only, 
object  of  study.  When  a  certain  proficiency  had  been 
attained,  and  no  violent  changes  took  place  to  shake 
the  established  order  of  things,  the  artist,  instead  of 
endeavouring  to  imitate  that  which  he  saw  in  nature, 
received  as  correct  delineations  the  works  of  his  pre- 
decessors, and  made  them  his  types  and  his  models. 
In  some  countries,  as  in  Egypt,  religion  may  have 
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ccmtribnted  to  tMs  result.  Whilst  the  imagination, 
as  well  as  the  hand,  was  fettered  by  prejudices,  and 
even  by  laws,  or  whilst  indoknce  or  ignorance  led 
to  the  mere  servile  copying  of  what  had  been  done 
before,  it  may  easily  be  conceived  how  rapidly  a  de- 
viation from  correctness  of  form  would  take  place.  As 
each  transmitted  the  errors  of  thc^e  who  had  preceded 
him,  and  added  to  them  himself,  it  is  not  wonderful 
if,  ere  long,  the  whole  became  one  great  error.  It  is 
to  be  feared,  that  this  prescriptive  love  of  imitation 
has  exercised  no  less  intiuence  on  modem  art,  than 
it  did  upon  the  arts  of  the  ancients. 

As  the  earliest  specimens  of  ABsyrian  art  which 
we  possess  are  the  best,  it  is  natural  to  conclude 
that  either  there  are  other  monuments  still  undis- 
covered,  which  would  tend  to  show  a  gradual  pro- 
gression, or  that  such  monuments  did  once  eziat,  but 
have  long  since  perished;  otherwise  it  must  be  in- 
ferred that  those  who  raised  the  most  ancient  Assyrian 
edifice,  derived  their  knowledge  directly  from  another 
people,  or  merely  imitated  what  they  had  seen  in  a 
foreign  land.  Some  are  inclined  to  look  apon  the 
style,  and  character  of  these  early  sculptures,  as 
purely  Egyptian.  But  there  is  such  a  disparity  in  the 
mode  of  treatment,  and  in  the  execution,  that  the 
Egyptian  origin  of  Assyrian  art  appears  to  me,  to  be 
a  question  open  to  considerable  doubt.  That  which 
they  have  in  common  would  mark  the  first  efforts 
of  any  people,  of  a  certain  intellectual  order,  to 
imitate  nature.  The  want  of  relative  proportions 
in  the  figures,  and  the  ignorance  of  perspective  — 
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the  full  eye  in  the  side  face,  and  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  scattered  above  or  below  the  principal  figures 
—  are  as  characteristic  of  all  early  productions  of 
art,  as  they  are  of  the  rude  attempts  at  delineation 
of  children.  It  is  only  in  the  later  monuments  of 
Nineveh,  that  we  find  evident  and  direct  traces  of 
Egyptian  influence;  as  in  the  sitting  sphinxes  and 
ivories  of  Nimroud,  and  in  the  lotus-shaped  orna- 
ments of  Khorsabad  and  Kouyunjit ;  perhaps  also  in 
the  custom  which  then  prevailed  of  inserting  the 
name  of  the  king,  or  of  the  castle  upon,  or  im- 
mediately above,  their  sculptured  representations. 
Neither  the  ornaments  of  the  earliest  palace  of  Nim- 
roud, nor  the  costumes,  nor  the  elaborate  nature  of 
the  embroideries  upon  the  robes,  with  the  groups 
of  human  figures  and  animals,  nor  the  mytholo^cal 
symbols,  are  of  an  Egyptian  character ;  they  show  a 
very  difierent  taste  and  style. 

The  principal  distinction  between  Assyrian  and 
Egyptian  art.  appears  to  be,  that  in  the  one,  conven- 
tional forms  were  much  more  strictly  adhered  to 
than  in  the  other.  The  angular  mode  of  treatment 
so  conspicuous  in  Egyptian  monuments,  even  in  the 
delineation  of  every  object,  is  not  perceivable  in  those 
of  Assyria.  Had  the  arts  of  the  two  countries  been 
derived  from  the  same  source — or  had  one  been  imi- 
tated from  the  other — th^  would  both  surely  have 
displayed  the  same  striking  peculiarity.  The  Assy- 
rians, less  fettered,  sought  to  imitate  nature  more 
closely,  however  rude  and  unsuccessiiil  their  attempts 
may  have  been ;  and  this  is  proved  by  the  constant 
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endeavour  to  show  the  muscles,  veins,  and  anatomical 
proportions  of  the  human  figure. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  assertion  of  Moaes  of 
Chorene,  —  derived  no  doubt  irom  ancient  traditions, 
if  not  from  direct  historical  evidence,  —  that  when 
NinuB  founded  the  Assyrian  empire,  a  people  far  ad- 
vanced in  civilisation,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  whose  works  the  conquerors  endea- 
voured to  destroy,  were  already  in  possession  of  the 
country.*  Who  that  people  may  have  been,  we  can- 
not now  even  conjecture.  The  same  mystery  hangs 
over  the  origin  of  the  arts  in  Egypt  and  in  Assyria. 
They  may  have  been  derived,  before  the  introduction 
of  any  conventional  forms,  from  a  common  source  — 
from  a  people  whose  very  name,  and  the  proofs  of 
whose  former  existence,  may  have  perished  even  be- 
fore tradition  begins. 

The  monuments  of  Assyria  fiimish  us  with  very 
important  data,  as  to  the  origin  of  many  branches  of 
art,  subsequently  brought  to  the  highest  perfection  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  Greece.  I  conceive  the  Assyrian 
influence  on  Asia  Minor,  to  have  been  twofold.  In 
the  first  place,  direct,  during  the  time  of  the  greatest 
prosperity  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy  or  empire, 
when,  as  it  has  been  shown,  the  power  of  its  kings 
extended  over  that  country ;  in  the  second,  indirect, 
through  Persia,  after  the  destruction  of  Nineveh. 
Of  the  influence  exercised  upon  the  arts  of  western 
Asia,  during  the  early  occupation  of  the  Assjo-ians, 

■  Before  the  foondation  of  Ninereb,  Ninas,  according  to  a  trsditioii 
preaerved  by  Stephen  of  Bysantiuni,  resided  in  a  citj  called  Teline. 
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few  traces  have  hitherto  been  discovered,  unless  the 
remarkable  monuments  on  the  site  of  ancient  Pteria 
or  Pterium  belong  to  this  period.*  The  evident 
connection  between  the  divinities,  and  sacred  em- 
blems worshipped  in  various  parts  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  those  of  Assyria,  will  be  hereafter  particnlarly 
pointed  out.  The  Assyrian  origin  of  these  monu- 
ments, and  of  these  religious  symbols,  once  admit- 
ted, we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  recognising  the 
influence  of  Assyria  on  the  arts  and  customs  of  Asia 
Minor.  The  antiquities  of  that  country,  prior  to  a 
well'known  period,  the  Perwan  occupation,  have  been 
but  little  investigated.  Few  remains  of  an  earlier 
epoch  have  yet  been  discovered.  That  such  remuns 
do  exist,  perhaps  buried  under  ground,  I  have  little 
doubt.  It  is  most  probable  that,  as  we  have  ad- 
ditional materials  for  inquiry,  we  shall  be  still  more 
convinced  of  this  Assyrian  influence,  pointed  out  by 
Herodotus,  when  he  declares  the  founder  of  the  king- 
dom of  Lydia  to  have  been  a  descendant  of  Ninus, 
and  by  other  authors,  who  mention  the  Syrian,  op 
Assyrian  descent  of  many  nations  of  Asia  Minor,  f 


•  Texier,  L'Asie  Mineure,  pi,  75.  79,  There  nppeiira  to  be  now  little 
doubt  that  tlie  celebrated  rock-tablet  on  the  rood  from  Ephesui  to 
PlioGiea,  and  between  Sardie  and  Smyrna,  described  b;  Herodotiu  (lib. 
ii.  e.  106.),  and  attributed  bj  faini  to  Sesostris,  irss  not  an  Egyptian,  but 
an  AsBjrian  monument.  It  wai  the  Chevalier  Lepaitu,  I  believe,  who 
first  questioned  the  Egyptian  origin  of  that  at  Nymphi. 

f  There  are  reasons  for  conjecturing  that  Pl«riuni,  itself,  was  not 
unconnected  with  Aasjris.  According  to  Stephen  of  Bjzautium,  the  same 
name  was  given  to  the  Acropolis  of  Babjlon  (in  voce  nripioi').  The 
inhabitants  of  Cappadocia  were  Leuco-Syrians,  or  White  Syrians.  Ac- 
cording to  several  ancient  geographers,  the  city  of  Melita  in  that  pro- 
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But  the  second,  or  indirect,  period  of  this  influence 
is  very  fully  and  completely  illustrated  by  the  monu- 
ments of  Afua  Minor,  of  the  time  of  the  Persian 
domination.  The  known  connection  between  these 
monuments,  and  the  archaic  forms  of  Greek  art, 
renders  this  part  of  the  inquiry  both  important  and 
interesting.  The  Xanthian  marbles,  acquired  for  this 
country  by  Sir  Charles  Fellows,  and  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  arc  remarkable  illustrations  of  the 
threefold  connection  between  Assyria  and  Persia, 
Persia  and  Asia  Minor,  and  Asia  Minor  and  Greece. 
Were  those  marbles  properly  arranged,  and  placed 
in  chronological  order,  they  would  afford  a  most 
useful  lesson;  and  would  enable  even  a  superficial 

Tuice  wu  fbnaded  by  Soniramii;  aa  alw  Conuma,  on  the  Saraa,  biuI 
Zela,  in  Pontus.  (Plinj,  tL  3. ;  Stnbo,  zii.  38iS.  sod  389.)  Thjatira,  on 
the  Ljcua,  in  Mysio,  wm  alio  originallj  named  Setnlramu.  We  have  a 
peofde,  called  ChaidEauB,  mentioned  by  Xenophcm  and  Strabo,  ac  fonnd 
near  the  Black  Sea.  ApolloDius  Bbodius  (lib.  ii.  c.  965.)  and  Strabo 
8p«ak  of  the  AMjriane  on  the  Halya,  and  Dionyeius  (Perieg.  772.)  bi 
inhabiting  the  nortli  of  A«a  Minor.  According  to  Stephen  of  Bjiau- 
tiaro,  Ninua  founded  a  city,  called  after  him  Ninoe  (afterwards  Aphro- 
dcsiaa  or  M^alopolii),  on  the  frontiers  of  Lydia  and  Carta ;  the  same  city 
ia  mentioned  by  Suidas.  There  was  another  city  of  the  same  name  in 
the  district  of  Conunagena  in  Syria.  The  building  of  Tarsus,  and  AnuhigJe, 
by  Sardanapalus,  must  alto  be  borne  in  mind ;  and  the  curious  tradition, 
preserved  by  Eusebius  from  Abjdenua,  that  Sennacherib  built  a  temple 
■t  Athens,  placing  braaa  monnments  in  it,  on  which  were  inscribed  hie 
deeds.  (Eusebius,  Chron.  book  i.  c.  9.)  The  same  author  points  out 
another  close  connection  between  Assyria  and  Asia  Minor,  end  Greece, 
when  he  stales  that  Axerdis,  having  killed  his  brother  Adrameles,  pur- 
sued bis  army  ai  far  as  Byzantium.  In  the  army  of  Azerdis,  was 
Pythagoras,  who  was  acquiring  the  wisdom  of  the  Chaldees.  When  Sar- 
dannpalns  was  besieged  by  the  allied  army  of  the  Medes,  Babylonians, 
and  Bactrians,  he  sent  his  three  sons  and  two  daughters,  with  la^e  trea- 
sures of  gold  and  silver,  to  Cottus,  governor  of  Paphlsgunia,  who  had 
remained  faithful  to  him. 
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observer  to  trace  the  gradual  progresB  of  art,  from 
its  primitive  nideness  to  the  most  classic  conceptions 
of  the  Greek  sculptor.  Not  that  he  would  find 
either  style,  the  pure  Assyrian  or  the  Greek,  in  its 
greatest  perfection ;  but  he  would  be  able  to  see  how 
a  closer  imitation  of  nature,  a  gradual  refinement  of 
taste,  and  additional  study,  had  converted  the  hard 
and  rigid  lines  of  the  Assyrians,  into  the  flowing 
draperies,  and  classic  forma  of  the  highest  order  of 
art.* 

J  have  termed  this  secoid  period  that  of  indirect 
influence;  because  the  arts  did  not  then  penetrate 
directly  into  Asia  Minor  from  Aa83rria,  but  were 
conveyed  thither  through  the  Persians.  The  Assyrian 
empire  had  already  existed  for  centuries,  and  had 
exercised  the  supreme  power  over  Asia,  before  it  was 
disputed  by  the  kingdoms  of  Persia  and  Media, 
united  under  one  monarch.  The  Persians  were 
probably  a  rude  people,  possessing  neither  a  literature 
nor  arts  of  their  own,  but  deriving  what  they  had 
from  their  civilised  neighbours.f    We  have  no  earlier 


*  tt  ia  hoped  that  lome  chronological  s;atein  will  be  adopted  in  the 
•rranKement  of  all  the  works  of  art  in  the  British  MuKum ;  for  no  col- 
lection in  Europe,  whatever  may  be  it«  completeDeti  in  any  particular 
deportment,  has  a  more  full  and  comprehensive  >erie>  of  monuments, 
giving  the  nhole  hiitorj  of  art,  in  its  earliest  stage,  its  roost  classic 
period,  and  iU  decline  —  from  the  most  ancient  period  of  Egypt  and 
AsiTria,  to  the  time  of  the  transfer  of  the  seat  of  the  Roman  Empire  to 
Constantinople.  A  series  so  arranged  would  be  invalnable;  not  only 
•3  affording  the  means  of  studying  the  history  of  art,  but  as  giving  no 
ordinary  inwght  into  the  history  of  the  human  race. 

t  This  would  appear  from  the  statements  both  of  IlerodotuB  and 
Xenophon. 
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specimen  of  Persian  writing  than  the  inscription  con- 
taining the  name  of  Cyrua,  on  the  ruins  supposed  to 
be  those  of  his  tomb,  at  Murghaub ;  nor  any  earlier 
remains  of  Persian  art  than  the  buildings  and  sculp- 
tures of  Persepolis,  and  other  monuments  to  be  at- 
tributed beyond  a  question  to  the  kings  of  the  Achfe- 
menian  dynasty.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  the 
writing  of  the  Persians  was  imitated  irom  the  As- 
syrians, and  it  can  as  easily  be  proved  that  their 
sculptures  were  derived  from  the  same  source.  The 
monuments  of  PersepoliB  establish  this  beyond  a 
doubt.*  They  exhibit  precisely  the  same  mode  of 
treatment,  the  same  forms,  the  same  peculiarities  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  bas-reliefs  against  the  walls, 
the  same  entrances  formed  by  gigantic  winged  ani- 
mals with  human  heads,  and,  finally,  the  same  reli- 
gious emblems.  Had  this  idendty  been  displayed  in 
one  instance  alone,  we  might  have  attributed  it  to 
chance,  or  to  mere  casual  intercourse  ;  but  when  it 
pervades  the  whole  system,  we  can  scarcely  doubt 
that  one  was  a  close  copy,  an  imitation,  of  the  other. 
That  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  Persepolitan 
sculptures  were  derived  from  the  monuments  of  the 
second  Assyrian  dynasty — that  ia,  from  those  of  the 
latest  Assyrian  period — can  be  proved  by  the  simi- 
larity of  shape  in  the  ornaments,  and  in  the  cos- 
tume of  many  of  the  figures.  Thus,  the  head-dress 
of  the  winged  monsters  forming  the  portals  is  lofty, 


*  See  particuUrlj  Uie  works  of  Sir  B.  E.  Porter,  at  Flaudin  and  Coate, 
uid  of  Texi«r. 
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squared,  and  richly  ornamented  at  the  top,  resem- 
bling those  of  Ehorsabad  and  Kouynnjik,  and  differ- 
ing from  the  round,  unornamented  cap  of  the  older 
figures  at  Nimroud.* 


The  processions  of  warriors,  captives,  and  tribute- 
bearers  at  Persepolis,  are  in  every  respect  similar  to 
those  on  the  walls  of  Nimroud  and  Khorsabad ;  we 
have  the  same  mode  of  treatment  in  the  figures, 
the  same  way  of  portraying  the  eyes  and  hair.  The 
Persian  artist  introduced  folds  into  the  draperies; 
but,  with  this  exception,  he  certainly  did  not  improve 
upon  his  Assyrian  model.     On  the  contrary,  his  work 

•  For  the  rounded  cap  of  tie  most  ancient  Aaayrisn  monuments,  see 
the  woodcuts  of  the  coloasal  winged  lion  and  bull  in  tbe  first  Tolume. 
In  Alexander's  "Travels  irom  India  to  England,"  pi.  iz.,  there  u  an 
engraTing  of  a  bas-relief  of  a  winged  lion  discovered  at  Persepolis,  which 
even  more  closely  resembles  the  Assyrian  than  the  larger  figures  in  the 
works  of  Eer  Poner,  and  Flandin  and  Coste. 
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is  greatly  inferior  to  it  in  the  general  arrangement 
of  the  groups,  and  in  the  elegance  of  the  details. 

From  whence  the  Persians  obtained  the  column, 
and  other  architectural  ornaments  used  at  Persepolia, 
it  may  be  more  difficult  to  determine.  We  have  seen 
that  the  column  was  not  unknown  to  the  later  As< 
Syrians,  although  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
employed  in  the  construction  of  their  palaces.  The 
Persians,  therefore,  may  have  partly  derived  their 
knowledge  from  them,  and  partly,  perhaps  princi- 
pally, from  the  Egyptians ;  w|iom,  before  the  found- 
ation of  Persepolis,  they  had  already  conquered.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  capitals  of  their  columns 
frequently  assume  the  shape  of  Asf^rian  reli^ous 
types,  the  buU  for  instance;  whilst  other  portions 
of  them  nearly  resemble  in  the  form  of  their  orna- 
ments,  though  not    in  their  proportions,  those  of 


The  Persians  introduced  into  Asia  Minor  the  arts, 
and  religion,  which  they  received  from  the  Assyrians. 

Thus  the  Harpy  Tomb,  and  the  monument  usually 
attributed  to  Harpagus  at  Xanthus,  and  other  stiU 
earlier  remains,  show  all  the  peculiarities  of  the 
sculpture  of  Persepolis,  and  at  the  same  time  that 
gradual  progress  in  the  mode  of  treatment — the 
introduction  of  action  and  sentiment,  and  a  know- 
ledge of  anatomy — which  marks  the  distinction  be- 
tween Asiatic  and  Greek  art.  Whilst  there  was  a 
manifest  improvement  in  the  disposition  of  the  dra- 
peries, and  in  the  delineation  of  the  human  form, 
we  still  remark,  even  in  the  latest  works  of  the  Per- 
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sian  period  in  Asia  Minor,  the  absence  of  all  attempt 
to  impart  sentiment  to  tbe  features,  or  even  to  give 
more  than  the  side  view  of  the  human  face. 

There  is  one  monument,  however,  from  Xanthus, 
which  particularly  deservea  notice,  from  its  connection 
with  Persian  and  Assyrian  art  and  religious  emblems. 
I  allude  to  the  fragment  of 
a  tomb  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, on  which  is  represented 
a  figure  struggling  with  a 
rampant  lion.  , 

The  sculpture  is  so  pecu- 
liarly Assyrian  in  its  treat- 
ment, identical  representa- 
tions  being  found    on    the 

monuments  and  cylinders  of  '~*°'°'"°'B'nu^uu"X'°°°''""" 
Assyria,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  design.  The  combat  with  the  lion  was  either  a 
pure  religious  type,  or  a  symbol  of  the  power  and 
wisdom  of  the  king;  which,  first  devised  by  the  As- 
syrians, was  afterwards  used  by  the  Persians,  and  is 
everywhere  to  be  found  on  their  monuments. 

I  add  another  illustration — a  bas-relief  from  the 
Harpy  Tomb,  conjectured  to  represent  the  three 
Graces  between  Juno  and  Venus.  The  forms  of  the 
chairs  and  the  general  treatment  are  Assyrian.  The 
calf  sucking  the  cow,  originally  an  Assyrian  emblem, 
occurs  on  an  altar  in  a  bas-relief  discovered  at  Khorsa- 
bad,  and  is  found  among  the  ivories  from  Nimroud.* 

*  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Scharf  for  the  two  woodcuts 
flrom  Lfcian  monumeDts. 
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The  connection  between  art  as  introduced  by  the 
Persians  into  Asia  Minor,  and  the  sculpture  and 
architecture  of  Greece,  is  out  of  the  scope  of  these 
volumes.  The  subject  has  been  more  than  once  suc- 
cessfully treated.  It  is,  I  believe,  now  generally 
admitted,  how  much,  in  the  early  stage  of  art  the 
Greeks  were  indebted  to  their  intercourse  with  that 
country.  However,  the  Greek  sculptor  was  not  a 
mere  imitator,  as  the  Persian  had  been :  adopting 
that  which  was  most  beautiful  in  the  works  of  others, 
he  made  it  his  own,  and  by  a  gradual  process  of 
development  produced,  ere  long,  those  severe  and 
graceful  forms,  which  were  the  foundation  of  the 
most  noble  monuments  of  human  genius.* 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  many  arcbi- 

*  The  reKmblance  between  several  archuc  sculpturea,  parUcnl&rlj 

one  Te[>reEeating  a  warrior  holding  a  spear,  discoTCred  five  or  six  years 
ago  (I  believe)  at  Athens,  and  similar  figures  at  Persepolis,  is  very  re- 
markable. There  is  xa  engraving  of  this  warrior  in  an  Archffiolt^ical 
Journal  (Ephemeris  Arefaaiologicb^)  published  in  the  Greek  capital. 
(See  also  the  Revue  Arch£ologique  for  1644,  pi.  1.  p.  49.) 
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tectural  ornaments,  known  to  the  Asajrrians,  passed 
from  them  directly  or  indirectly,  into  Greece.  The 
Ionic  column  has  been  cited 
a3  an  instance.  We  have 
moreover,  in  the  earliest 
monuments  of  Nineveh,  that 
graceful  ornament,  com- 
monly called  the  honey- 
suckle, which  was  so  exten- 
sively used  in  Greece,  and 
is  to  this  day  more  gene- 
rally employed  than  any  °"*'  H™.r.acwt  o™™«>i. 
other  moulding.  In  Assyria, 
as  I  have  pointed  out,  it 
was  invested  with  sacred 
properties,  and  was  either 
a  symbol  or  an  object  of 
worship.  °""'  ^'■■"^■""'  """"'"■ 

That  the  similarity  be- 
tween the  Assyrian  and  Greek  ornament  is  not  acci- 
dental, seems  to  be  proved,  beyond  a  question,  by  the 
alternation  of  the  lotus  or  tulip,  whichever  this  flower 
may  be,  with  the  honeysuckle ;  by  the  number  of 
leaves  or  petals  of  the  flower,  and  by  their  proceeding 
in  both  from  a  semicircle,  supported  by  two  tendrils 
or  scrolls.*  The  same  ornament  occurs,  even  in 
India,  on  a  lath  erected  by  Asoka  at  Allahabad 
(about  B.  c.  250) ;  but  whether  introduced  by  the 
Greeks — which,  from  the  date  of  the  erection  of  the 

•  I  have  gWeti  in  my  work  on  the  MonumcDlB  of  NineTeh,  iGveral 
spci»mcDs  of  this  ornament,  one  from  a  painting  on  the  vails  of  the 
north-west  palace,     (rtate  86.) 
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monument,  shortly  after  the  Macedonian  invasion,  is 
not  improbable — or  whether  derived  directly  from 
another  source,  I  cannot  venture  to  decide.  * 


That  the  Assyrians  possessed  a  highly  refined  taste  1 
can  hardly  be  questioned,  when  we  find  them  invent-  [ 
ing  an  ornament  which  the  Greeks  afterwards,  with 
few  additions  and  improvements,  so  generally  adopted 
in  their  most  classic  monuments.  Others,  no  less 
beautiful,  continually  occur  in  the  most  ancient  bas- 
reliefs  of  Nimroud.  The  sacred  bull,  with  expanded 
wings,  and  the  wild  goat,  are  introduced  kneeling 


*  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  FergnBBon,  tbe  author  of  tbe  beautiful  work 
on  the  Templet  of  India,  for  a  sketch  of  this  ornaiDent.  The  Lath  or 
T.&t  (rom  which  it  wag  takeo  is  a  circular  obelisk,  or  rather  a  monu- 
mental pillar,  of  a  single  stooe ;  and  upon  it  waa  inacribed  bj  Asoka,  the 
grandson  of  tbe  Sandracottus  of  the  Greeks,  certain  edicts  of  a  Buddbis* 
tical  tendencj,  irbicb  are  now  the  oldest  authentic  documents  we  bare, 
regarding  tbe  ancient  history  of  India.  There  are  at  least  five  other 
similar  lAta  still  existing  in  Indiaj  but  Mr.  Fergusson  knows  of  no  other 
that  has  the  honeysuckle  ornament. 
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before  the  mystic  flower  which  ia  the  principal  feature 

in  the  border  just  described.     The  same  animals  are 

occasionally  represented  supporting  disks,  or  flowers 

and  rosettes.      A   bird,   or  human 

figure,  frequently  takes  the  place  of 

the  bull  and  goat;  and  the  simple 

flower  becomes  a  tree,  bearing  many 

flowers  of  the   same   shape.     This 

tree,  evidently  a   sacred  symbol,  ia 

elaborately  and  tastefully   formed ; 

and  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 

ornaments  of  Assyrian  sculpture. 

The  flowers  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches  are  frequently  replaced  in 
later  Assyrian  monuments,  and  on 
cylinders,  by  the  fir  or  pine  cone, 
and  sometimes  by  a  fruit  or  orna- 
ment resembling  the  pomegranate.*     (m, w.pS^aiicood.) 

The  guillocbe,  or  intertwining  bands,  continually 

*  Such  perhapa  was  "  the  net-work  with  pomegranates,"  one  of  the 
principal  omainenis  in  the  temple  of  Solomon.  (1  Kings,  tii.  41,  43.) 
The  pomegranate  wai  worked  on  the  garmenta  of  Aaron.  (Exodui, 
xxviii.  33,  34.)  It  was  eridentlj  a  sacred  symbol,  and  waa  connected 
with  the  god  Rimmon.  A  deity,  iupposed  by  Achilles  Tatiue  (l*-  "'■) 
to  be  Zens  or  Jupiter,  was  repreaenled  in  a  temple  at  Felusium  holding  a 
pom^ranate  in  bis  band. 
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found  on  Greek  monu- 
ments, and  still  in  com- 
mon use,  was  also  well 
known  to  the  Assy- 
rians, and  was  one  of 
their  most  favourite  or- 
naments. It  was  em- 
broidered on  their  robes,  i 
embossed  on  their  arms 
and  chariots,  and  painted 
on  their  walla.* 

This  purity,  and  ele- 
gance of  taste,  was  equally 
displayed  inthegarmenta, 
arms,  fiimiture,  and  trap- 
pings of  the  Assyrians. 

The  robes  of  the  king 
were  most  elaborately 
embroidered.     The  part 

covering  his  breast  was        „^„^  ^^  ,y  „  p,,^,  .v,™™^d  3 
generally   adorned,   not 

only  with  flowers  and  scroll-work,  but  with  groups  of 
figures,  animals,  and  even  hunting  and  battle  scenes.+ 
In  other  parts  of  his  dress  similar  designs  were  in- 
troduced ;  and  rows  of  tassels  or  fringes  were  carried 
round  the  borders.     The  ear-rings,  necklaces,  armlets, 

*  See  Uie  aword-sheatb,  on  the  following  p^e,  and  the  chariot  con- 
taining wairiora  in  woodcut  facing  p.  350. 

^  For  the  detula  on  these  embroidered  robea,  see  mj  work  on  the 
HonnntenU  of  Nineveh.  These  designs  can  starcelj  have  been  engraved 
upon  a  breast-plate  of  metal,  as  the  sculptor  has  made  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  upper  and  lower  part  of  the  king's  dress.  The;  ma;  repre- 
sent the  linen  breast-plates,  worn  bj  the  Aagjrlans  in  the  arm;  of  Xerxes. 
(Herod.  I.  vii.  c.  63.) 
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and  bracelets  were  all  of  the  most  elegant  forms.  The 
clasps,  and  ends  of  the  bracelets  were  fre- 
quently in  the  shape  of  the  heads  of  rama 
and  bulls,  resembling  our  modem  jewellery. 
The  ear-rings  have  generally  on  the  later 
monuments,  particularly  in  the  bas-reliefs 
of  Khorsabad,  the  form  of  a  cross. 

In  their  arms,  the  Assyrians  rivalled  even  (• 
the  Greeks  in  elegance  of  design.  The  hilt 
of  the  aword  was  fre- 
quently ornament- 
ed -with  four  lions' 
heads ;  two,  with 
part  of  the  neck  and 
shoulders,  made  the 
cross-bar  ordefence, 
and  two  more  with 
extended  jaws  were 
introduced  into  the 
handle.    The  end  of  ^-t^^e^:..*^  ca.™^^o 

the  sheath  was  formed  by  two  entire  lions,  clasped 
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together,  their  heads  turned  outwards,  and  their 
mouths  open.  Sometimes  the  whole  of  the  sheath 
was  engraved  or  embossed,  with  groups  of  human 
figures,  animals  and  flowers. 

The  handles  of  the  daggers 
were  no  less  highly  orna- 
mented, being  sometimes  in 
the  form  of  the  head  of  a  horse, 
bull,  or  ram.  The  sheath  fre- 
quently terminated  in  the  head 
of  a  bird,  to  which  a  tassel  was 
suspended.  The  part  of  the 
bow  to  which  the  string  was 
attached,  was  in  the  shape  of 
an  eagle's  head.     The  quiver 

was  richly  decorated  with  groups  of  figures,  and  fan- 
ciful designs. 

Ornaments  in  the  form  of  the  heads  of  animals, 
chiefly  the  lion,  bull,  and  ram,  were  very  generally 
introduced  even  in  parts  of  the  chariot,  the  harness 
of  the  horses,  and  domestic  furniture.  In  this  respect 
the  Assyrians  resembled  the  Egyptians. 

Their  tables,  thrones,  and  couches  were  made  both 
of  metal  and  wood,  and  probably  inlaid  with  ivory. 
We  learn  from  Herodotus,  that  those  in  the  temple 
of  Belus  at  Babylon,  were  of  solid  gold.*  The  chair 
represented  on  the  earliest  monuments  is  without 
a  back,  the  legs  are  tastefully  carved,  and  the  seat  is 
adorned  with  the  heads  of  rams.      The  cushion  ap- 

•  The  coucli,  or  liedstead,  as  our  version  has  it,  of  Og,  king  ofBashan, 
waa  of  iron.    (Deut.  iii.  11.) 
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pears  to  have  been  made  of  some  rich  stuff,  em- 
broidered or  painted.  The  legs  were  strengthened 
by  s  crosa-bar,  and  frequently  ended  in  the  feet  of 
a  lion,  or  the  hoofs  of  a  bull,  either  of  gold,  silver, 
or  bronze.*     On  the  monuments  of  Khorsabad,  and 


*  He  bed  of  Elolomon  yru  of  tbe  wood  of  Lebanon  ;  the  posts  were  of 
■ilver,  the  bottom  of  gold,  and  the  curtainB  of  purple.  (Song  of  Solomon, 
iti.  9,  10.)  Cbaira  Mid  couches,  adorned  with  feet  of  silver,  and  other 
metals,  were  looked  upon  as  a  great  object  of  luxury  in  Persia;  from 
thence  Ihey  were  probRbly  introduced  into  Aeia  Minor,  and  Greece. 
Artaxerxea  presented  Entimos  Gortjna,  who  had  gona  to  him  from 
Greece,  with  "  a  couch  having  silver  feet,  and  with  all  the  furniture  that 
appertained  to  it,  and  with  a  dome-shaped  tent,  or  curtain,  worked  with 
flowers,  and  a  silver  seat  and  gilded  dome  ;  and  with  cups,  bottles,  and 
other  things  of  gold  inlaid  with  jewels  and  of  silver."  (Athenmus,  lib.  ii. 
c  4B.)  In  fact,  this  was  a  complete  bed,  probablj  something  like  the 
modern  French  bed  and  its  furniture,  accompanied  by  such  objects  as 
were  required  for  the  toilette.  The  court  of  tbe  garden  of  the  palace  of 
AhasueruB,  when  he  feasted  tbe  people  in  Shushan  the  palace,  was  fitted 
up  "  with  white,  green,  and  blue  han^ngs,  &atened  with  cords  of  fine 
linen  and  purple,  to  wlver  rings  and  pillars  of  marble :  the  eoticktt  wtrt 
of  gold  and  silver,  upon  a  pavement  of  red,  and  blue,  and  white,  and 
black  marble  (or  mosaic)."  (Esther,  i.  6.)  The  feet  of  the  couch,  on 
which  the  body  of  Cyrus  was  placed  in  his  tomb,  were  of  solid  gold. 
(Arrian,  vi.  29.)  The  couches  and  tables  found  by  PausaDias  in  th«  tents 
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in  the  rock  tablets  of  Malthaiyah,  we  find  represent- 
ations of  chairs  supported  by  animals,  and  by  human 
figures,  aometimes  prisoners,  like  the  Caryatidie  of 
the  Greeks.  In  this  they  resembled  the  arm-chairs  of 
Egypt,  but  appear  to  have  been  more  massive. 


This  mode  of  ornamenting  the  throne  of  the  king 
was  adopted  by  the  Persians,  and  is  continually  seen 
in  the  sculptures  of  PersepoHs.  The  lion  was  both 
an  ornament  and  support,  in  the  throne  of  Solomon. 
"And  there  were  stays  (or  arms)  on  either  side  on 
the  place  of  the  seat,  and  two  lions  stood  beside  the 
stays  (or  arms).  And  twelve  lions  stood  there,  on 
the  one  side  and  on  the  other  upon  the  six  steps."  • 

of  MardoniuB,  were  of  gnld  and  silver.    Thej  had  belonged  to  Xerxes. 
(Herod.  1.  ix.  c.  S2.)     Coaches  wreathed  with  ivory  and  silver,  and  the 
beds  variegated  or  inlaid  with  gold,  eilver,  an^l  ivorj,  are  meotioned  hj 
Homer.     (Od.  six.  55,  06.  and  xxiii.  199.) 
*  1  Kbgg,  X.  19,  20. 
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This  description  corresponds  with  tbe  Assjrrian  chairs, 
the  arms  of  which  are  frequently  supported  by  the 
figures  of  animals.* 

The  forms  of  the  furniture  represented  in  the  bas- 
reliefs  of  the  later  period,  as  at  Khorsabad,  display 
less  taste  and  elegance  than  those  of  the  earlier 
monuments.  The  chfurs  have  generally  more  than 
one  cross-bar,  and  are  somewhat  heavy  and  ill-pro- 
portioned, the  feet  resting  upon  large  inverted  cones, 


resembling  pine  apples.     The  seats  were  high,  the 
feet  of  those  who  sat  upon 
them  being  raised  consider- 
ably  above    the    ground ;   a 
footstool    was    consequently  ■ 
necessary.      On  the  earliest     ^^^w'^XTt-^^X^"" 
A  ssyrian  monuments  tbe  shape 

of  the  footstool  ia  very  beautiful ;  like  the  chair,  it 
was  ornamented  with  the  paws  of  lions,  or  the  hoofe 
ofbuUs.t 


•  In  tie  Ljcian  Bculptureg  we  have  ezanples  of  Bimtlar  inpporto  to 
the  chain.  The  faahiOn  was  probably  iDtroduced  into  Asia  Minor  bj  the 
Persians,  who  originally  borrowed  it  from  the  Asajriank 

t  The  footstool  of  Solomon's  throne  wu  of  gold.    (2  Chron,  ix.  18.) 
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The  tables  and  chairs  were  frequently  shaped  like 
our  camp  stools,  and  may  have  been  made  to  close  ; 
they  were  also  generally  terminated  by  the  feet  of 
animals. 


The  drinking  cups,  and  vessels,  used  on  festive  occa- 
sions were  probably  of  gold,  like  those 
of  Solomon*,  or  of  silver.  When  Aha- 
suerus  feasted  all  the  people,  both  great 
and  BmaU,  for  seven  days  in  Shashan 
the  palace,  wine  was  given  to  them  in 
vessels  of  gold,  each  one  differing  from 
the  other.f  The  drinking  vases  of  the 
Assyrians  were  frequently  wrought  into 
the  shape  of  the  head  and  neck  of  an 
animal — such  as  a  lion  or  bull, — and 
resembled  those  afterwards  in  use 
amongst  the  Greeks,  and  found  in  the  c,.pwiuiH.»ii= 
tombs  of  Etniria. 

*  1  Kings,  X.  21. :  "  And  all  king  Solomon's  drinking  vessels  were 
of  gold,  and  all  the  vewels  of  the  bouae  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon  were 
of  pure  gold :  none  were  of  silver ;  it  was  nothing  accounted  of  in  the 
days  of  Solomon." 

t  Esther,  i.  7. 
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None  of  the  vases  discovered  at 
Nimroud  are,  perhaps,  purdy  Aaayrian. 
Those  of  alabaster  and  glass,  from  the 
north-west  palace,  bearing  the  name 
of  the  Khorsabad  king,  closely  resem- 
ble the  Egyptian,  as  do  the  earthen 
jars  from  the  tombs.*  In  the  bas-re- 
liefs, however,  we  have  occasional  re- 
presentations of  vases ;  some  carried 
by  attendants,  who  appear  to  be  wait- 
ing at  feasts,  and  others  borne  by  cap- 
tives, as  objects  of  tribute.  In  shape 
they  are  not  wanting  in  beauty,  bearing 
some  resemblance  to  Greek  pottery, 
of  a  period  succeeding  the  ruder  ar- 
chaic 

The  square  basket,  or  utensil,  so  frequently  repre- 
sented in  the  Assyrian  sculptures,  as  carried  by  the 
winged  figures,  is  generally  very  elaborately  de- 
corated. In  the  early  bas-reliefs  of  Nimroud,  a 
group  of  figures  is  often  introduced  upon  it,  and  the 
margin  is  richly  adorned  with  the  honeysuckle  oma^ 
ment,  or  with  the  intertwining  bands.      The  corners 


^ 


•  Mr.  Birch  suggests  that  the  alsbsster  Tsses  were  brought  ftom 
Egypt.  Amongst  the  Asiatic  nations  who  bring  tribute  to  Thothmes  III. 
are  the  Khert,  who  offer  vases  of  gold  and  silver,  somewhat  simiiar  to 
those  described  in  the  text  (Hoskios's  Ethiopia;  Wilkinson's  Ancient 
Egyptians,  vol.  i.  pi.  iv.  First  Series.) 

Nol«  the  similarity  in  shape  between  this  vase,  which  was  evidently 
used  in  some  religious  ceremony  connected  with  the  worship  of  the  later 
Assyrians,  and  the  vases  in  an  Egyptian  bas-relief  from  Alabasti'on,  of 
the  king  and  his  family  worshipping  the  sun.  (Wilkinson's  Ancient 
Egyptians,  Second  Series,  vol.  il.  plate  30.) 
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to  which  the  handle  is  attached,  are  sometimes  in 
the  foim  of  eagles.     In  the  sculptures  of  Kbors- 
abad,  this  square  utensU  is  made  to 
represent  a  basket  or  wicker-work  ; 
but  in  the  early  sculptures  it  appears 
to  be  of  metal. 

The  arms,  domestic  furniture,  uten- 
sils, personal  ornaments,  and  details 
I  have  described,  show  a  very  refined 
and  cultivated  taste.  In  this  respect,  ^t"Uo^""^°* 
the  most  ancient  Assyrian  monu-  oa.o~.»^} 
ments  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  greatly  exceed 
the  later.  Many  forms  had  been  preserved,  as  in 
the  swords,  bracelets,  and  armlets ;  but  they  had  evi- 
dently degenerated,  and  are  more  coarsely  designed 
in  the  sctilptures.  This  is  also  evident  in  the  em- 
broideries of  the  robes,  and  in  the  details  of  the 
chariots.  We  see  the  same  love  of  elaborate  and 
profuse  decoration,  but  not  that  elegance  and  va- 
riety, so  conspicuous  in  the  ornaments  of  the  first 
period.  The  kneeling  bull  or  wild  goat,  the  graceful 
flower,  and  the  groups  of  men  and  animals  skilfully 
combined,  are  succeeded  by  a  profusion  of  rosettes, 
circles,  and  squares,  covering  the  whole  surface  of 
the  dress,  or  the  sides  of  the  chariots.  Although 
there  is  a  certain  richness  of  appearance,  yet  the 
classic  forms,  if  the  term  may  be  used,  of  the  earlier 
artists,  are  wanting. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  later  Assyrians,  whilst 
retaining  ancient  designs  in  their  arms,  should  have 
discontinued  their  use  in  the  embroideries  of  their 

VOL.  11.  X 
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robes ;  no  longer  introducing  the  groups  of  figures, 
which  previously  formed  so  elegant  and  important 
an  ornament.  This  can  scarcely  be  ascribed  to  a 
mere  modification  of  taste.  As  all  these  groups  have 
evident  reference  to  myths,  and  sacred  subjects,  their 
omission  appears  to  confirm  the  conjecture  that  an 
essential  change  had  taken  place  in  the  religious 
system,  as  weU  as  in  the  manners,  of  the  Assyrians, 
between  the  construction  of  the  earliest  and  latest 
monuments. 

The  bas-reliefs  and  sculptures  of  the  Assyrians, 
except,  probably,  those  in  black  marble  and  basalt, 
were  either  partly  or  entirely  painted.  I  could 
not  ascertain  whether  the  ground,  as  well  as  the 
figures,  had  been  coloured ;  but  M.  Flandin  states* 
that  he  could  trace  on  the  bas-reliefs  of  Eborsabad . 
a  tint  of  yellow  ochre  on  all  parts  not  otherwise 
painted.  It  is  not  improbable  that  auch  was  the 
case,  particularly  in  the  Eborsabad  and  Eouyunjik 
palaces,  as  a  umilar  practice  existed  in  Egypt. 
There  were  fewer  remains  of  colour  at  Nimroud, 
than  in  the  ruins  explored  by  M.  Botta.  I  could 
distinguish  them  on  the  hair,  beard,  and  eyes,  on 
the  sandals  and  bows,  on  the  tongues  of  the  eagle- 
headed  figures,  and  very  faintly  on  a  garland  round 
the  head  of  a  winged  priest,  and  on  the  representa- 
tion of  fire  in  the  bas-reUef  of  a  siege.  These  traces 
being  only  found  on  certain  parts  of  the  human  &ce, 
and  on  particular  objects,  almost  lead  to  the  con- 

*  In  bJB  "  Voyage  Arcli£ologiqae  k  Niutve,"  in  the  Berne  de*  Deux 
Uondet. 
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jecture  that  the  earliest  Assyrian  sculptures  were 
but  partially  coloured.  At  Ehorsebad  the  remains 
of  paint  were  &r  more  general,  being  found  on  the 
draperies,  the  mitre  of  the  king,  the  flowers  carried 
by  the  winged  iSgurea,  the  harness  of  the  horses,  the 
chariots,  and  the  trees.  In  the  bas-relief  represent- 
ing a  siege,  the  flames  issuing  from  the  houses,  and 
the  torches  carried  by  the  assailants,  were  invariably 
coloured  red. 

The  passage  in  Ezekiel,  describing  the  interior  of 
the  Assyrian  palaces,  so  completely  corresponds  with, 
and  illustrates,  the  monuments  of  Nimroud  and 
Khorsabad,  that  it  deserves  particular  notice  in  this 
place.  The  prophet,  in  typifying  the  corruptions 
which  had  crept  into  the  religious  system  of  the 
Jews,  and  the  idolatrous  practices  borrowed  from 
nations  with  whom  they  had  been  brought  into  con- 
tact, thus  illustrates  the  influence  of  the  Assyrians. 
"  She  saw  men  pourtrayed  upon  the  wall,  the  images 
of  the  Chaldeans  pourtrayed  with  vermilion,  girded 
with  girdles  upon  their  loins,  exceeding  in  dyed  attire 
upon  their  heads,  all  of  them  princes  to  look  to,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Babylonians  of  Chaldea,  the  land 
of  their  nativity.""     Ezekiel,  it  will  be  remembered, 

*  Ch.  xEui.  V.  14.  and  IS.  Thii  description  of  the  AsBjrian  sculp- 
tnrcB  ifl  verj  remarkable.  The  literal  Iranalalion  of  the  passage  ia : 
"  She  saw  men  of  aculptnred  (or  painted)  tooriiuatuhip  upon  the  waUi 
likeneMes  of  the  Chaldeans,  pictured  (or  sculptured)  in  ah^harj 
girded  with  girdles  on  their  loioa,  with  coloured  flowing  kead-dreuet 
upon  their  heads,  uiifA  ike  aspect  of  princes  all  of  them,  tilt  like- 
neia  of  the  sons  of  Babel -Chaldtea,  the  land  of  their  nativity."  The 
words  in  Italics  are  not  in  the  text  Shathar  occurs  also  in  Jeremiah, 
xxii.  14.,  where  it  is  rendered  in  our  Tersion  "vermilion."    Gesenius 
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prophesied  on  the  banks  of  the  Chebar,  a  river  wtuch, 
whether  it  can  be  identified  with  the  Khabour  of  the 
Arabs  (the  Cbaboras  of  the  Greeks),  flowing  throngh 
the  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  and  fidling  into  the  Eu- 
phrates near  Earkemish  (Circesium),  or  with  an- 

tnualatM  it  "red  color,  red  ochre,  rubrics ;"  the  Vulg&te  "Bint^is," 
1.  e.  mbrica  BinopeuslB,  which  wbb  the  moct  celebrated  (Flin.  Hift  N>t. 
XXXV.  B.  13.) ;  die  Septu^int  piXToc,  which  in  Homer  ia  rubricA.  All 
the  comment&ton,  the  Septuagint,  and  Ihe  Sjrian  and  Chaldee  veraons, 
give  to  Shaihar  the  meamiig  of  a  colour.  3^he  iUbbii  make  it "  cinnabar," 
which  ia  near  to  vermilion.  There  is  an  Arabic  root  .jj,  (Shazar),  frma 
which  Shnzret,  rednew  of  the  ejes,  aad  Eshcer,  ruddj  of  appearance, 
■eem  to  be  derived.  The  root  itself,  however,  ae  a  verb,  does  not  include 
tbe  idea  of  rednesa ;  but  has,  amongst  other  analt^ous  meanings,  that  of 
"  twistiiig  a  rope,"  and  that  of  "  pierdng  a  man,"  fWim  which  the  idea  of 
aculptoring  might  be  derived.  It  means  also  "  to  ruse"  and  "be  raised,** 
and  might  be  applied  to  baa-rellef  work.  This  agrees  with  tlie  original 
meaning  of  the  Hebrew  pptX  (hakek),  to  cnt,  to  engrave,  to  scnlptnre  i 
periiE^M  an  onomatope,  like  our  word  "to  hack."  Butin  Jeremiah,  xzxu. 
14.  there  is  "  daubed  with  shashar : "  here  it  would  appear  t«  mean  a 
paint,  unless  a  painted  bas-relief  b  intended.  And  the  luerogljphic  word 
for  red  is  "  tesher,"  the  t  and  sh  being  interchangeaUe.  The  word  'n41D 
(Beronh^)  means  anj  thing,  eapeciall;  of  woven  stumor  leather,  which  hangs 
over;  and  ^ipeara  in  tlie  text  to  denote  a  head-dreas  islling  down  behind, 
like  that  of  manjr  of  the  figures  in  tbe  bas-relie&  The  word  rendered 
coloured  (tebonleem),  appears  to  be  a  passive  participle  of  ^^D,  "  to 
immerse,"  or  "  to  dje ; "  bat  dien  there  is  no  noun  for  head-dr^s  itself, 
and  this  word  would  appear  to  designate  it.  If  it  be  a  noun,  its  meaning 
may  be  inferred  from  the  .£tbiopic  root  tS^QTI  (titbelal),  "  to  wr^i," 
or  "  wind  around,"  and  "  flowing  turbans  upon  their  heads "  would  be 
tlie  proper  translation.  In  the  various  versions  we  have —  Septuagint, 
Codex  Rom.  rapaeam-ai ;  the  Codex  Alex.  Theodoret.,  Arab.  Vers,  and 
the  S/riac  Vera,  of  Origen*s  Hextqila,  napai  Parrai ;  the  Vulgate,  "  tiaras 
tinctaa ; "  the  Sjriac  version,  "  crowned  with  winding  head-dresses ; "  the 
Chsldee  version,  '*  the;  took  their  helmets  down ;  **  Symnutchoa,  STriac 
from  the  Hexapla,  "  veil ; "  Theodotion,  Sjr.  from  the  Hezapb^  "  cidarea 
inclAatc."  It  will  be  observed  that  all  the  non-Semitic  tranalatora  take 
the  word  "  tebouleem  "  for  colonied,  according  to  tlie  obviona  meaning;  of 
the  word  in  Hebrew;  while  the  Semitic  tranalatora  depart  fhim  the 
Hebrew  meaning,  and  incline  to  the  .£thiopic,  "  to  wind  around,"  or 
neglect  the  word  altogether. 
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other  of  the  same  name  rising  in  the  mountains  of 
Kurdistan,  and  joining  the  Tigris  above  Mosul,  was 
certainly  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Nineveh.  In 
the  passage  quoted,  the  prophet  is  referring  to  a 
period  previous  to  the  final  destruction  of  the  As- 
syrian capital,  an  event  which  he  most  probably 
witnessed,  as  the  date  usually  assigned  to  his  pro- 
phecies is  593  before  Christ,  only  thirteen  years  after 
the  Medo-Babylonian  conquest.  There  can  scarcely 
be  a  doubt  that  he  had  seen  the  objects  which  he 
describes  —  the  figures  sculptured  upon  the  wall,  and 
painted.  The  prevalence  of  a  red  colour,  shown  by 
the  Eborsabad  remains,  and  the  elaborate  and  highly 
ornamented  head-dress  of  the  Ehorsabad  and  Eouy- 
unjik  kings,  are  evidently  indicated.  The  evidence 
thus  afibrded  of  the  existence  of  these  monuments 
before  the  fiill  of  Nineveh,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  prophet's  subsequent  description  of  the  complete 
overthrow  and  destruction  of  the  city*,  is  a  con- 
vincing proof,  were  any  required,  that  the  edifices 
dracribed  in  the  previous  pages  must  be  referred  to  a 
period  preceding  the  Persian  invasion. 
-  The  only  colours  first  used  in  Assyria,  like  those 
employed  by  all  nations  to  give  efi^ect  to  their  ear- 
liest efforts,  both  in  sculpture  and  architecture,  were 
probably  blue,  red,  yellow,  black,  and  white.  The 
tints  formed  by  their  combinations  may  have  been 
adopted  at  a  later  period.  There  is  even  reason  to 
doubt  whether  the  green  on  the  walls  of  some  of  the 
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older  monuments  of  Nimroud,  was  not  a  decomposed 
blue.  However,  upon  bricks  from  the  north-west 
palace,  there  are  apparently  shades  of  colours,  pro- 
bably produced  by  an  intermixture  of  two  or  more 
pigments;  we  have  thus  a  purple,  a  violet,  a  rich 
brown,  &c.  On  the  sculptures  I  have  only  found 
black,  white,  red,  and  blue ;  and  these  colours  alone 
were  used  in  the  painted  ornaments  of  the  upper 
chambers  at  Nimroud,  At  Khorsabad,  green  and 
yellow  continually  occurred  on  the  baa -reliefs ;  at 
Kouyunjik,  there  were  no  traces  whatever  of  colour. 

Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson*  baa  given  an  analysis  of 
the  colours  of  the  Egyptians,  by  which  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  blue  is  a  pulverised  blue  glass,  made 
by  vitrifying  the  oxides  of  copper  and  iron  with  sand 
and  soda.  The  bright  blue  of  the  Assyrian  monu- 
ments appear  to  be  a  purer  oxide  of  copper;  and 
its  resemblance  to  an  ore  of  that  mineral,  found  in 
very  minute  crystals  in  an  ancient  mine  in  Kurdistan, 
has  already  been  mentioned."!'  The  Egyptian  green 
was  a  mixture  of  yellow  ochre  with  the  vitreous 
blue;  and  I  conjecture  that  the  green  of  the  later 
monuments  of  Assyria,  was  formed  by  a  similar  ad- 
mixture of  ochre  with  the  blue  oxide  of  copper. 


*  Ancient  Egyptian!,  toI.  iii.  p.  301. 

t  VoL  I.  p.  223.  Amongst  the  objects  of  tribute  mentioned  in  the 
etatisticii  tablet  of  Karnak,  as  baving  been  brought  from  Babel,  or 
Babylon,  are  ingots  of  a  anbatance,  the  nature  of  which  appears  to  be 
doubtful,  but  which  Mr.  Birch  seema  inclined  to  believe  represents  KHn« 
ore  producing  a  blue  colour ;  perhi4ia  the  copper  ore  described  in  mj  viait 
to  the  Tijari  mountains.  (Loc  cit)  It  is  mentioned  on  the  Egypdan 
monuments  ai  also  coming  from  Saenkar  (Sinjar)  and  from  the  Ruten. 
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The  Assyrian  red  exceeds  in  brilliancy  that  of 
Egypt,  which  was  merely  an  earthy  bole.  It  nearly 
approaches  to  vermilion  on  die  sculptures  of  Khors- 
abad,  and  has  a  bright  crimson  or  lake  tint  on  those 
of  Nimroud. 

The  black  and  yellow  may  have  resembled  in  their 
composition  the  pigments  of  the  Egyptians ;  the  first 
a  bone  black,  mixed  with  a  little  gum,  and  the  second 
an  iron  ochre.  The  white  may  have  been  obtained, 
as  it  is  to  this  day,  by  burning  the  alabaster  or 
common  gypsum. 

But  although  earthy  and  metallic  substances  were 
used  by  the  Assyrians,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
v^;etable  colours  were  also  known  to  them ;  they 
may  even  have  been  employed  in  painting  their 
sculptures.  Indeed  their  use  may  account  for  the 
absence  of  traces  of  colour  upon  many  parts  of  the 
baa-reliefs  of  Nimroud ;  the  vegetable  colours  being 
liable  to  rapid  decomposition  on  exposure  either  to 
damp  or  ^r.  Dyes  of  the  finest  quality,  particularly 
reds  and  greens,  which  even  European  ingenuity  has 
been  unable  to  equ^,  are  obtuned  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Kur^stan  from  flowers  and  herbs,  growing  abund- 
antly in  their  mountains.*  The  art  of  extracting 
them  is  not  a  recent  discovery,  but  has  been  known 
for  ages  to  people  living  in  the  same  country ;  as  we 
learn  from  the  frequent  mention  of  Babylonian  and 
Parthian  dyes  by  ancient  authors,     The  carpets  of 

*  It  i>  poesible  thtt  the  brilliant  Aja  of  Kurdistan  and  parte  of  Ferria 
may,  to  some  extent,  be  attributed  to  the  pecoliar  quslitj  of  the  water 
lued  in  preparing  them. 
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Kurdistan  and  Persia  are  still  unrivalled,  not  only 
for  the  beauty  of  the  texture,  but  for  the  brilliancy 
of  their  hues.  From  the  omamentB  on  the  dresses 
of  the  figures,  in  the  Assyrian  sculptures,  we  may 
conclude  that  similar  colours  were  extensively  used, 
either  in  dying  the  garments  themselves,  or  the 
threads  with  which  the  material  was  woven. 

Some  bricks  from  Nimroud  appear  to  have  been 
enamelled,  the  colours  having  been  laid  on  very 
thickly  when  in  a  liquid  state,  and  then  exposed  to 
the  action  of  fire.  Diodorus  Siculus  probably  refers 
to  this  process,  when  he  states  that  the  figures  of  men 
and  animals,  on  the  walls  of  the  palace  of  Semi- 
ramis  at  Babylon,  were  pwnted  on  bricks  before  they 
were  placed  in  the  furnace.* 

Although  limited  in  the  number  of  their  colours, 
the  Assyrians  displayed  considerable  taste  and  skill 
in  their  arrangement.  The  contrasts  are  tastefully 
preserved,  and  the  combinations  generally  agreeable 
to  the  eye.f    The  use  of  a  strong  black  outline  is  a 

*  Diodorus  Sicnlas,  lib.  ii.  c.  20.  Brit^  so  enamelled,  obtained  from 
the  earliest  palace  at  N^imroud,  are  incladed  in  the  collection  of  Au^ian 
antiquities  in  the  British  Mugemn,  and  are  represented  in  mj  "  Monu< 
ments  of  Nineveh,"  Plates  B4  and  87. 

f  Several  specimens  of  Aaajrum  coloured  omameiite  are  given  in  m; 
work  on  the  Monuments  of  Nineveh,  Plates  86  and  87.  The  following  were 
the  parts  of  bas-relie&  on  which  colours  were  found  at  Nimroud  and 
KhoTsabad.  I  give  the  respective  colours.  The  hair,  beard,  ejehrows, 
eye-lida,  and  eje-balls,  black ;  the  inner  part  of  the  eje,  white ;  the  king's 
mitre,  principallj  red ;  the  crest«  of  helmets,  blue  and  red ;  the  heads  of 
arrows,  blue ;  the  bows,  red  j  the  handles  of  maces,  red ;  the  harness  of 
horses,  blue  and  red ;  sandals  in  oldest  monuments,  black,  edged  with 
red ;  in  those  of  Khorsabad,  striped  blue  and  red ;  the  rosettes  in  the 
garlands  of  winged  figures,  red;  trees  at  Ehorsabad,  a  blueish  green; 
flowers  carried  bj  the  winged  figures,  greeo,  with  red  flowers  occa- 
sionallj ;  fire,  alwajs  red.    It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  red  tints 
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peculiar  feature  in  AsayriaD  as  in  Egyptian  painting. 
Black  also  irequently  combines  with  white  alone,  and 
altemateB  with  other  colours. 

On  the  walls  of  chambers  at  Nimrond,  I  could  trace 
figures  sketched  in  mere  black  outline  upon  a  blue 
ground;  it  is,  however,  possible  that  other  colours 
originally  employed  had  faded. 

It  is  uncertwn  whether  the  Assyrians,  like  the 
Egyptians,  used  different  colours  to  denote  races, 
sexes,  and  the  orders  of  priesthood.  No  trace  of 
punt,  except  on  the  eyes  and  htur,  has  yet  been 
found  on  the  human  body  in  Assyrian  sculpture; 
unless  the  faces  of  the  captives  leading  monkeys, 
discovered  at  Nimroud,  were  punted  black,  which  is 
very  doubtful.* 

On  the  colossal  lions  and  bulls  forming  the  en- 
trances, colour  only  remained  in  the  eyes,  the  pupils 
having  been  painted  black,  and  the  rest  filled  with  s 
thick  white  pigment. 

Of  the  materials  used  by  the  Asi^ans  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  palaces,  it  has  already  been  shown 
that  a  limestone  or  alabaster  was  the  most  common, 
and  served  to  case,  or  panel,  the  chambers.  It  abounds 
in  the  country,  and  being  very  soft  is  easily  quarried 
and  sculptured.  It  is  still  extensively  employed  in 
the  country,  chiefly  cut,  as  in  the  time  of  the  Assy- 
rians, into  slabs,  and  forming,  in  that  state,  a  casing 
to  walls  of  sun-dried  or  baked  bricks.     The  modem 

which  remain  w«re  originallj  laid  cm  to  receive  {pldiag.  The  top*  of  tU 
the  alftbe,  that  put  upon  whicli,  it  oaj  be  preaiuiied,  the  upper  nil  ttf 
lan-dried  bricks  rested,  were  punted  red. 

•  Vol.  L  p.  126. 
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slabs,  however,  are  much  smaller  than  those  found 
in  the  ruins,  rardy  exceeding  four  or  five  feet  in 
length,  by  two  or  three  in  breadth,  and  being  only 
a  few  inches  thick.  Thus  shaped,  they  are  exported 
to  Baghdad,  where  they  are  used  for  the  pavement 
of  halls,  and  for  fountuno,  and  reservoirs,  in  the  in- 
terior of  houses.  When  first  taken  from  the  quarry, 
this  alabaster  is  of  a  grepsh  white ;  but  on  exposure 
it  soon  changes,  growing  darker,  and  ultimately  be< 
coming  a  deep  grey,  the  colour  of  the  daba  now  in 
the  British  Museum.  It  is  extremely  fra^e,  easily 
decomposes,  and  wears  away,  if  suljected  to  the 
action  of  water,  or  even  to  damp.  Several  slabs 
from  Nimroud  have  retained  the  outline  of  the 
matting  in  which  they  were  packed,  water  having 
penetrated  into  the  cases.  The  back  of  the  bas- 
relief  of  the  eagle-headed  figure  in  the  Museum,  ia 
an  instance.  On  examination  it  will  be  seen  that  it 
is  not  the  result  of  pressure ;  but  the  outline  of  the 
matting  has  been  produced  by  the  percolation  of 
water  through  the  fissures  between  the  rushes.  The 
material  being  so  very  perishable,  it  will  be  a  matter 
of  surprise  that  the  sculptures  should  be  so  well  pre- 
served, even  in  their  minutest  det^s.  This  can  only 
be  attributed  to  their  having  been  suddenly  buried, 
before  exposure,  and  to  the  great  accumulation  of 
earth  over  them,  by  which  they  were  preserved  com- 
pletely from  damp  in  a  country  naturally  dry. 

On  exposure  to  fire,  this  alabaster  becomes  of  a 
milky  whiteness,  as  in  the  ruins  of  Khorsabad, 
Kouyunjik,  and  the  south-west  comer  of  Nimroud. 
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The  outline  of  the  Bculptures  becomes,  at  the  same 
time,  sharper  and  more  defiued.  Tht^  have  con- 
sequently a  more  pleasing  appearance  than  in  the 
grey  slabs  of  the  unbarnt  edifices;  but  they  crack 
into  numberless  pieces,  which  &11  off  in  flakes,  so 
that  it  is  impossible  to  move,  and  even  frequently  to 
preserve  them.  The  sculptures  from  Ehorsabad  in 
the  British  Museum  show  this  appearance,  and  are 
easily  distinguished  by  it  from  those  of  Nimroud. 

The  builders  of  the  most  ancient  e^fices  at  Nim- 
roud  also  used  a  bright  yellow  limestone ;  a  pair  of 
human-headed  bulls  in  the  north-west  palace  are  of 
this  material.*  Another  pair  of  similar  gigantic 
figures  once  stood  in  the  centre  palace ;  only  irag- 
ments  of  them  were  discovered.  This  yellow  lime- 
stone must  have  been  brought  from  some  distance, 
probably  from  the  Kurdish  hills ;  but  I  am  unable 
to  determine  the  locality  of  the  quarries.  During 
my  journey  in  the  mount^ns,  I  observed  a  stone 
resembling  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Amadiyah,  but 
none  nearer  Mosul. 

All  the  winged  buUs  and  lions  in  the  south-west 
palace  were  sculptured  out  of  a  coarse  gr^  lime- 
stone-t  The  limestone  used  for  the  caang  of  the  outer 
walls  was  harder  and  more  compact,  and  was  pro- 
bably that  fossiliferous  stone  described  by  Xenophon, 
as  forming  the  lower  part  of  the  wall  of  Mespila.^ 

*  Entrance  to  chamber  fi,  plan  3.  The  detached  head  in  the  Britiih 
Museum  u  a  spedmen. 

t  A  detached  human  head  of  this  limeatoue,  frtua  the  aonth-wcM 
palace,  will  also  be  placed  in  the  British  Museum. 

X  Xenophon,  Anabasis,  I.  iii.  ch.  3. 
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A  duck,  carved  in  a  fine-gTMued  white  marble*, 
was  discovered  in  the  rubbish  covering  the  north-west 
palace ;  but  no  other  specimen  of  this  material  was 
found  in  the  ruins.  The  obelisk  is  of  black  marble. 
Vases  of  a  pure  translucent  alabaster  were  used  by 
the  Assyrians;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
they  were  brought  from  elsewhere;  probably,  as  it 
has  been  conjectured,  from  Egypt. 

The  sitting  figure  from  Kalah  Sherghat,  and  frag- 
ments of  sculpture  from  the  same  ruina,  are  of 
black  basalt.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  mate- 
rial  most  generally  employed  in  Assyria  and  Ba- 
bylonia, for  public  monuments,  when  alabaster  and 
limestone  were  not  to  be  obtained :  in  the  absence  of 
granite  it  may,  indeed,  have  been  preferred  to  any 
other  stone,  as  being  more  durable.  It  abounds  in 
the  Kurdish  hills,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Jezirah  (the  ancient  Bezabde) ;  and  in  that  part  of 
the  Taurus  through  which  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates 
find  a  narrow  and  sudden  outlet  into  the  Assyrian 
plains.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  great  obelisk, 
brought,  according  to  a  tradition,  by  Semir^nis,  from 
the  mountains  of  Armenia,  was  of  this  material. 
Several  figures,  and  fragments  of  sculpture  in  it, 
have  been  at  different  times  discovered  in  Baby-  • 
Ionian  ruins.  The  country,  for  many  miles  round 
Babylon,  is  a  recent  alluvium,  and  no  stone  fit  for 
building  purposes  could  be  reached  without  exca- 
vating to  a  very  considerable  depth;  consequently, 
whilst  employing,  generally,  baked  and  sun-dried 
bricks  in  the  construction  of  their  edifices,  the  infaa- 

*  Now  in  tlie  Britiih  Unaennu 
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bitants  were  compelled  to  obtain  from  afar,  such 
materials  as  were  better  calculated  for  the  preseiTa* 
tion  of  public  records,  and  as  would  enable  the  artist 
to  erect  large  and  durable  monuments.  The  black 
basalt  of  Armenia  was  best  suited  to  this  purpose, 
and  could  without  difficulty  be  floated  down  the  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris  on  rafts  made  of  skins.  Nearly 
all  the  monuments  hitherto  discovered  in  Babylonia 
are  of  this  material. 

Whether  the  Assyrians  were  acquainted  with  any 
mechanical  contrivances  which  enabled  them  to  bring 
by  land,  from  great  distances,  the  enormous  masses 
of  stone  employed  in  their  public  monuments,  cannot 
witii  any  certainty  be  determined.  That  they  were 
acquMnted  with  the  pulley  at  a  very  early  period  is 
evident,  from  its  representation  in  the  bas-relief  of 
part  of  which  I  have  given  a  sketch  *,  and  which  was 
originally  in  the  most  ancient  palace  of  Kimroud. 
In  that  sculpture  a  bucket  appears  to  be  attached  to 
a  rope  passing  over  a  pulley,  revolving  on  an  iron  or 
wooden  pin,  and  precisely  similar  in  form  to  those 
now  in  common  uBe.t 

Amongst  the  sculptures  at  Khorsabad  was,  I  be- 
lieve, a  bas-relief  representing  the  moving  of  a  block 
'of  stone,  placed  on  a  cart  drawn  by  men.  J    Once 

•  Page  32.  of  this  Tolume. 

t  The  pullej  wm  ilea  known  to  the  Egjptiaiik  Onej  in  the  Mutenm 
of  Leaden,  ia  described  b;  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  as  hBTing  the  sides  of 
athul,  or  tuusrisk  wood,  the  roller  of  fir,  and  the  rope  of  kef,  or  fibres  of 
be  date  tree. 

I  This  bas-relief)  if  amongst  the  collection  brought  bj  M.  Flandin 
from  Khorsabad,  has  not  jet  been  published  in  M.  Botta's  work.  I  have 
some  recollection  of  having  seen  a  drawing  of  it  in  M.  Flandin'e  portfolio. 
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in  the  plains,  with  the  assistance  of  rollers  and  lerers, 
no  great  difficully  woald  have  been  experienced  in 
moving  any  of  the  stones  hitherto  discovered  in  the 
rains ;  particularly  as  they  were  not  scnlptured  until 
they  were  placed  in  the  edifices,  and  in  the  position 
which  they  were  intended  to  occupy;  little  care 
was  therefore  required  in  thdr  transport.  That  the 
ancients,  however,  possessed  mechanical  means  for 
moving  large  masses  is  evident,  from  the  enormous 
blocks  used  in  the  monnments  of  Egypt,  and  irom  the 
stones  forming  the  basement  of  the  temple  of  Baalbec; 
built,  as  it  is  well  known,  many  centuries  before  the 
superstructure.  Although  the  mere  physical  power 
of  large  bodies  of  men,  of  which  the  Assyrians,  like 
the  Egyptians,  had  probably  an  almost  unlimited 
command,  went  a  great  way  in  the  transport  of  these 
stupendous  masses,  3ret  we  cannot  believe  that  they 
relied  apon  it  alone.  There  are  grounds  for  conjec- 
turing, that  they  were  acquainted  with  mechanical 
contrivances  which  are  either  unknown  to  us,  or  are 
looked  upon  as  modem  inventions.  I  do  not  mean 
to  join  from  this  remark,  in  the  oft-repeated  theme  of 
the  inferiority  of  the  modems  to  the  ancients,  than 
which  nothing  can  be  more  unfounded :  all  that  it  is 
necessary  to  admit  is,  that  those  who  preceded  us  by 
many  centuries  were  not  deficient  in  ingenuity  and 
reflection ;  and  that  experience  and  study'had  made 
them  familiar  with  many  things,  of  which  we  would 
boast  ourselves  the  inventors. 
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COSTVHB  or  THK  A88TBIAII  XINOS.  —  THBIB  ABH8. —  TH£  EDNUCBB. 

—  THEIB  DRE8S.  —  THE  HISTOBT  OF  FABSONDKB.  —  OFFICERS  OF 
STATE.  —  TBS  WABBIOBS.  —  THEIB  ARMOUR. — TBBIfi   OOBTDMB. 

—  SPEABKEH. ABCBEBS. HELHETS.—  ARMS. BLDieEIU 

BBIELDS.  —  BEOCI.AB  TBOOPB.  —  CHABI0T8.  — BARNBSS  AND  CA- 
PABISON  OF  THE  HOBSES.  — CAVALRT. — HORSES. 

The  Assyrians  were  celebrated,  at  a  very  early  period, 
for  the  magnificence  and  luxury  of  their  apparel. 
"  The  Assyrian  garments  "  became  almost  a  proverb, 
and  having  first  been  borrowed  by  the  Persians, 
descended,  at  a  later  time,  even  to  the  Komana. 
These  robes,  as  portrayed  in  the  sculptures,  confirm, 
the  traditions  of  their  beauty  and  costliness.  The 
dress  of  the  king  consisted  of  a  long  flowing  garment, 
descending  to  the  ankles*,  elaborately  embroidered, 
and  edged  with  fringes  and  tassels.  It  was  confined 
at  the  waist  by  a  girdle,  to  which  were  attached 
cords  with  large  tassels,  falling  down  almost  to  the 
feet.  Over  this  robe  a  second,  nearly  of  the  same 
length,  but  open  in  firont,  appears  to  have  been 
thrown.     It  was  also  embroidered,  and  edged  with 

*  The  AmjtUiu  were  not  ignorant  of  the  lUgnitj  and  nuijeitjt  which 
flowing  garmenta  added  to  the  figure,  — 

"  Pedes  TeatiB  defluxit  ad  imoe, 
Et  Ten  luceMD  patoit  Dei." 

Tiu.  .^n.  ].  i. 
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tassels.  *  On  hia  head  he  wore  a  high  mitre  or  tiara 
of  peculiar  shape,  reserved  for  the  monarch  alone. 
It  is  impossible,  from  its  representation  in  the  sculp- 
tures, to  determine  the  nature  of  the  material  of 
which  it  was  made.  As  it  was  frequently  adorned 
with  flowers  and  other  ornaments,  was  worn  in  the 
temple  as  well  as  in  battle,  and  seems  to  have  been 
folded  or  arranged  in  bands,  it  may  have  been  of 
linen,  wool,  or  silk.  Only  one  band  passed  round 
the  head-dress  of  the  earliest  monuments ;  at  a  later 
period  two  or  more  were  introduced,  and  tte  mitre 
itself  was  higher  and  more  richly  ornamented.  These 
peculiarities  mark,  distinctly,  the  respective  ages  of 
sculptures,  in  which  the  figure  of  the  king  occurs,  f 


*  Such  waa  probablj  tlie  dreu  of  tlte  Babylonians  m  described  b; 
Herodotus.  "  Ileir  clothing  is  of  thu  kind :  they  have  two  Tests,  one  of 
linen  which  falls  to  the  feet,  another  over  this,  which  is  made  of  wool :  a 
white  sash  confioes  the  whole."    (Lib.  i.  c.  19S.) 

t  The  Persian  monarcIiH  wore  a  peculiar  kind  of  head-dress,  called 
cidsris ;  it  somewhat  rcBcmbled  the  Preach  cap  of  libertj,  or  the  Phry- 
gian head-dress.  According  to  the  lexicographers,  only  the  king  waa 
privileged  to  wear  the  top  erect ;  this  was  probably  in  imitation  of  the 
Assyrian  peak.  The  cidaris  of  Darius  was  bine  end  white,  or  purple  and 
white.  (Quint  Curt,  l.iii.c.3.  and  l.Ti-c.  6.) 
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This  mitre  was  snrmounted  by  a  small  point  or 
cone.  In  the  most  ancient  sculptures  the  ends  of 
the  band  hang  down  the  back,  and  are  ornamented 
with  embroideries  and  fringes.  A  kind  of  hood  is 
sometimes  represented  as  falling  over  the  shoulders, 
and  two  long  ribbons  or  lappets  descend  almost  to 
the  ankles. 

Nothing  remains  in  the  bas-reliefe  to  indicate  the 
materials  of  the  robes.  Like  those  worn  at  a  subse- 
quent period  by  the  Babylonians,  one  may  have  been 
of  linen,  and  the  other  of  wool ;  or  they  may  have 
been  of  cotton,  or  even  of  silk,  which  was  an  article 
of  produce  at  a  very  early  period  in  A8S3nTa.  They 
were  richly  embroidered  and  dyed.  The  designs  upon 
them  were  most  elaborate,  consisting  of  figures  of 
men  and  animals,  flowers  and  various  devices.  The 
part  of  the  dress  most  highly  ornamented  was  gene- 
rally that  which  covered  the  breast,  although  groups 
of  men  and  animals  were  introduced  elsewhere.  The 
art  of  embroidering  figures  in  wool,  was  afterwards 
practised  with  great  success  by  the  Persians.  The 
Medes  had  previously  adopted  the  flowing  robes  of 
the  Assyrians,  so  celebrated  for  their  beauty,  that 
their  invention  was  attributed  to  Semiramia.* 

*  DiodomB  Sic.  1.  ii.,  and  Ctesias. 

"  £t  Sjrite  gentes,  et  laxo  Feraia  amictu, 
Yestibus  ipsa  Bais  tuerena."     Manilius,  1.  iT.  v.  7. 
llie  extTaordmarj  combinationa  of  animsl  forma  on  these  woofs  arc 
mentioned,  Fhiloatrst.  Imag.  u.32.  and  ii.  S.;  and  Euripidea,  Ion,  t.  1176. 
MiiUer,  Handbuch,  a.  S87. 

Tlie  finest  Persian  tnnicof  the  time  of  Darius  was  white  and  purple. 

(Qaint.Curt.  1.  iii.  o.  3.)    This  -was  the  Tapani,  Tltp^itde  x"'*"*'  fifi- 

XiBtoi,  of  Hesj'chius  and  PoUuk.    We  have  a  close  imitation  of  the  As- 

Bjrian  garment  in  the  Oljmpic  stole  aa  described  b;  Apuldos  (Metam, 

VOL.  II.  T 
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The  neck,  and  the  arms  from  a  little  above  the 
elbow,  were  bare.  More  than  one  necklace  of  elegant 
form  was  generally  suspended  round  the  neck.  The 
arms  were  encircled  by  armlets,  and  the  wrists  by 
bracelets,  aU  equally  remarkable  for  the  taate  and 
beauty  of  the  design  and  workmanship.*  The 
clasps  were  in  the  shape  of  the  heads  of  lions  and 
other  animals;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  bracelets 
were  stars  or  rosettes,  which  were  probably  inlwd 
with  precious  stones.  Ear-rings  of  many  kinds 
were  worn ;  those  in  the  form  of  a  cross  appear  to 
have  been  moat  prevalent  during  the  latter  Assyrian 
period,  f 

In  the  shape  and  workmanship  of  their  arms  the 
Assyrians  displayed,  as  it  has  been  seen,  considerable 
taste  and  skill.     The  king,  even  in  time  of  peace, 


1.  xi.)  :  "  Et  huineria  dependebat,  pone  tei^nm,  talonim  tenns,  pretioaa 
chlamjda.  Quaqua  tamen  -yiflereB,  colore  vario  circimmotati*  Inslgnita 
animolibus,  Hinc  dracones  Indici ;  inde  grjphea  H^fpcrborei :  quos  in 
speciein  pinDBtee  alitis  generat  munduti  alter.  Ilutc  OlTtapiadem  atolam 
Bocrati  nuncupant." 

*  Ast7flgeB  trorc  a  purple  coat  and  rich  habit,  necklaces  around  his  neck, 
and  bracelets  on  his  arms.  Being  pleased  with  the  replies  of  CjrnB,  bis 
grandson,  when  first  introduced  to  him,  he  presented  him  with  umilaf 
articles  of  dress.  (Xenophon,  Cyrop.  lib.  i.  c.  3.)  The  golden  ear-rings, 
peculiar  to  the  Ishmaelites,  the  ornamenta,  collars,  and  purple  raiment 
of  the  Kings  of  Midian,  are  mentioned  in  Judges,  Tiii.  26.  The  de- 
scription given  bj  Quiutus  Curtios  (lib.  ui.  u.  3.)  of  the  dress  of  Darius, 
of  hie  embroidered  robes,  golden  girdle,  and  sword  adorned  with  jewels, 
agreed  well  with  the  sculptured  repreaentation  of  the  Aasjriaa  king. 
"Cultus  regis  inter  omnia  luxuria  notabatur:  purpurea  tunlcse  medium 
ilbo  intextum  erat :  pallam  auro  distinctam  anrei  accipitres,  Telut  rostris 
inter  se  corruerent,  adomabant,  etzonaaureamuliebritercinotns  acinncem 
suipenderat,  cui  ex  gemma  erat  vagina.  Cidarim  Fersie  regium  c^itia 
vocabant  inwgne ;  hoc  cerolea  fascia  albo  dlstincta  circomitiat." 

t  See  page  298. 
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appears  always  to  have  carried  a  sword  and  two 
daggers.  He  is  sometimes  represented  leaning, 
during  the  celebration  of  religious  ceremonies,  upon 
a  bow,  and  holding  two  arrows  in  one  hand.  When 
returning  from  war  he  also  frequently  raises  the  two 
arrows;  and  this  action  appears  to  indicate  triumph 
over  his  enemies.  When  not  engaged  in  battle  he  is 
usually  portrayed  at  Ehorsabad,  and  sometimes  at 
Nimroud,  with  a  long  staff  or  wand  in  his  right  hand, 
the  other  resting  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword. 

The  king  appears  to  have  thrown  off  the  outer 
robe  during  the  chase,  and  in  battle;  the  under 
garment  was  then  confined  at  the  waist  by  a  broad 
^rdle.  A  small  apron,  or  square  piece  of  linen, 
fell,  on  one  side  of  the  dress,  over  the  loins,  and 
was  probably  attached  to  the  girdle;  it  was  richly 
embroidered,  and  edged  with  fringes  and  tassels. 
When  in  battle  his  arms  were  the  bow  and  the  sword ; 
in  the  sculptures  he  is  seen  using  both.  In  a  bas- 
relief  of  the  later  period,  discovered  at  Nimroud, 
he  was  represented  with  a  spear  in  one  hand,  standing 
over  a  prostrate  captive;  but  in  no  other  instance, 
as  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  he  been  found  with  that 
weapon. 

The  sandals  worn  by  the  king,  and  by  his  prin- 
cipal officers,  were  formed  of  a  sole  either  of  wood 
or  thick  leather;  to  which  was  attached  an  upper 
case  covering  the  heel  and  side  of  the  foot,  but  leav- 
ing exposed  the  instep  and  toes.  It  was  featened  by 
bands  attached  to  loops,  and  carried  twice  over  the 
instep.     They  crossed  on  the  top  of  the  foot,  and 
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were  passed  round  the  great  toe,  and  between  it  and 
the  adjoining  toe.  In  the  sculptures,  a  red  colour 
could  generally  be  traced  on  the  heel ;  the  body  of 
the  sandal  was  painted  black,  and  edged  with  red ; 
the  bands  were  black. 


The  sandal  represented  at  £horsabad,  imd  in  sculp- 
tures of  the  same  period,  is  altogether  of  a  differ- 
ent shape.  It  appears  to  have  consisted  of  a  simple 
leather  covering  for  the  heel,  held  by  three  strings 
passing  over  the  instep.  It  was  painted  in  the  bas- 
reliefs,  in  alternate  stripes  of  red  and  blue.* 


The  attendants  upon  the  king,  both  in  time  of 
peace  and  war,  were  chiefly  eunuchs ;  and  that  these 


*  The  saodals  of  the  enemies  of  the  Aisyrians,  differ  from  those  of  the 
AssjriaoB  themselvea.  Sometiioes  a  simple  band,  probablj  attached  to 
a  Bole,  passes  over  the  instep  and  round  tbe  heel.  Other  sandali  ^pcar 
to  resemble  shoes,  with  a  sole  and  npper  rim  united  by  croea-ban,  between 
which  the  foot  was  left  exposed. 
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persons  rose  to  the  highest  rank,  and  were  not  mere 
servants,  we  learn  from  the  Rabsaris,  or  chief  of  the 
eunuchs,  being  mentioned  amongst  the  principal  offi- 
cers of  Sennacherib.*  In  the  sculptures  eunuchs  are 
represented  as  commanding  in  warf ;  fighting  both 
in  chariots  and  on  horseback ;  and  receiving  the  pri- 
soners, and  the  heads  of  the  slain  after  battle.  They 
were  also  employed  as  scribes,  and  are  seen  writing 
down  the  number  of  the  heads,  and  the  amount  of 
the  spoil,  obtained  from  the  enemy.  They  were 
even  accustomed  to  officiate  in  religious  ceremonies.^ 
They  appear,  indeed,  to  have  occupied  the  same  im- 
portant posts,  and  to  have  exercised  the  same  in- 
fluence in  the  Assyrian  court,  as  they  have  since 
done  in  the  East ;  where  they  have  not  only  con- 
tinually filled  the  highest  offices  of  state,  but  have 
even  attained  to  sovereign  power.§  It  is  to  Assyria 
that  tradition  assigns  the  origin  of  the  barbarous 
practice  of  mutilation,  and  it  is  upon  a  female  that 
the  odium  of  its  introduction  rests.  || 

*  3  Kings,  XTiii.  17.  and  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  JeremiaB,  xxxix.  3.  In 
Daniel,  i.  3.  we  have  mention  of  tbe  prince  of  the  eunuchs.  So  monj 
of  the  principal  offices  about  the  court  were  held  bj  these  persons,  that 
their  name  came  at  last  to  be  confounded  with  that  of  the  great  officen 
of  state  (compare  1  Samuel,  viii.  IB.,  I  Kings,  xxii.  9.,  snd  2  Kings, 
xxiv.  12.),  and  chamberlains  and  courtiers  (2  Kings,  ix.  3'i.).  Fotiphar 
is  called  a  "  saria  "  or  eunuch.  That  eunuchs  were  also  an  object  of  trade, 
and  were  brought,  as  at  this  daj,  Stom.  the  centre  of  AiHca,  we  Icam 
frora  Jeremiah,  xxxviii.  7. 

t  An  eunuch  set  over  the  men  of  war  is  mentioned  in  2Kings,zxT.  19. 

}  See  woodcuts  in  Chapter  Vn. 

§  As  Agha  Mohammed  Khsn  of  Persia. 

i  Marcellinus,  I.  xiv.  c.  6.,  and  Claudian  in  Eutrop.  I.  i.  v.  339.  et  seq 
"  Sen  prima  Semiramis  astu 
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The  countenance  of  the  eunuchs  is  strongly  con- 
trasted in  the  sculptures  with  those  of  the  men ;  and 
the  rounded  form,  the  bloated  cheek,  and  double 
beardless  chin  at  once  mark  them,  and  distinguish 
them  from  females.  Their  dress  consisted  of  a  long 
tunic  descending  to  the  ankles,  resembling  the  king's 
in  shape,  and  in  the  richness  and  elegance  of  its  em- 
broideries.  It  was  confined  at  the  waist  by  a  girdle 
edged  with  fringes;  and  a  band,  similarly  adorned, 
passed  over  the  shoulders.  They  wore  no  upper  robe 
like  that  of  the  king.  Their  ear-rings,  armlets,  brace- 
lets, and  necklaces  were  similar  in  form  to  those 
of  the  monarch.  In  battle  they  were  armed  with  the 
bow  and  the  spear ;  and  in  peace,  as  well  as  in  war, 
generally  carried  a  sword  and  daggers.  When  re- 
presented as  attending  upon  the  king,  they  usually 
bear  a  quiver,  bow,  and  mace ;  all  probably  for  his 
use.  At  other  times  they  ndae  a  parasol  or  fan  over 
his  head,  or  present  him  with  the  sacred  cup ;  on 
which  occasion  they  are  frequently  unarmed.* 
'  The  umbrella  or  parasol,  that  emblem  of  royalty 
so  universally  adopted  by  eastern  nations,  was  gene- 
rally carried  over  the  king  in  time  of  peace,  and 
sometimes  even  in  war.  In  shape  it  resembled,  very 
closely,  those  now  in  common  use;  but  it  is  always 

Molllties,  levesve  genie  se  prodere  poasent, 
Hoa  sibi  conjuiutit  umilea  j  aeu  Puthicft  ferro 
Lusnries  oasd  vetuit  lanuginis  unbruu  i 
Serratosque  diu  paerili  ilore,  coegit 
Arte  retardatam  Veneri  servire  jqventara." 
*  The  cup-beurer  appears  to  have  been  ona  of  the  principal  officer! 
in  the  Aasyriaa  court.      See  2  Kings,  sviii.,  where  the  Rabshakcb,  or 
chieT  of  the  cup-bearers,  ia  tent  to  induce  the  JewB  to  surreniler. 
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seen  open  in  the  sculptures.  It  was  edged  with 
tassels,  and  was  usually  ornamented  at  the  top  by  a 
flower  or  some  other  ornament.  On  the  latter  bas- 
reliefs,  a  long  piece  of  embroidered  linen  or  silk,  fall- 
ing from  one  side  like  a  cnrtMn,  appears  to  skreen 
the  king  completely  from  the  sun.  The  parasol  was 
reserved  exclusively  for  the  monarch,  and  is  never 
represented  as  borne  over  any  other  person. 

The  vizir  or  prime  minister,  the  principal  officers 
and  the  attendants  of  the  king,  were  clothed  in  robes 
resembling  those  of  the  eunuchs.  They  were  armed 
with  swords  and  daggers,  and  also  wore  necklaces, 
bracelets,  and  ear-rings.  A  fillet  or  band,  either 
pltun  or  richly  ornamented,  frequently  confined  their 
hair,  and  encircled  their  temples.  The  eunuch  is 
occasionally  represented  with  his  head-dress.  The 
ends  of  the  band  were  allowed  to  fall  down  the  back. 

The  Assyrians  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
adorning  of  their  persons.  Besides  wearing  the  nu- 
merous ornaments  described,  they  most  carefully  and 
elaborately  platted  their  hair  and  beards.  The  hair, 
was  parted  over  the  forehead,  and  fell  from  behind 
the  ears  on  the  shoulders  in  a  large  bunch  of 
ringlets.  The  beard  was  allowed  to  grow  to  its 
full  length }  and,  descending  low  on  the  breast,  was 
divided  into  two  or  three  rows  of  curls.  The  mous- 
tache was  also  carefully  trimmed,  and  curled  at  the 
ends.  The  hair,  as  well  as  the  beard,  appears  to 
have  been  dyed,  as  is  still  the  custom  in  Persia :  but 
it  has  been  doubted  whether  the  hmr,  represented  in 
the  sculptures,  was  natural  or  artificial.     The  Egyp- 
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tians  were  accustomed  to  wear  large  wigs,  elaborately 
platted  and  adorned ;  and  even  false  beards  were  not 
unknown.  The  Persians,  also,  at  a  later  period, 
adopted  this  artificial  coiffure*;  but  we  have  no 
evidence  of  its  having  been  in  use  in  Assyria.  On 
the  contrary,  according  to  Herodotus,  the  Baby- 
lonians wore  their  hair  long.-j-  The  great  regularity 
of  the  curls,  in  the  sculptures,  would  certainly  lead  to 
the  impression  that  part  of  the  hair,  at  least,  was 
false ;  but  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  the  warriors, 
as  well  as  the  king,  and  the  principal  officers  of  state, 
wore  false  beards ;  for  all  the  sculptured  beards  are 
equally  elaborate  and  studied  in  the  arrangement. 
The  mode  of  representing  hair  in  the  bas-reliefs  is 
most  probably  conventional.  Most  eastern  people 
have  been  celebrated  for  the  length  and  beauty  of 
their  hair ;  and  if  the  Assyrians  were  as  well  provided 
with  it  as  the  inhabitants  of  Persia  were,  in  the  days 
of  Darius,  or  as  they  now  are,  they  would  have  had 
little  occasion  for  a  wig. 

The  eye-brows  were  dyed  black.  Some  substance 
resembling  the  kohl,  or  surma,  used  in  the  East  to 
blacken  the  lids,  and  to  give  additional  lustre  to  the 
eyes,  was  also  employed ;  and  we  may  conjecture  that 
the  complexion  was  improved,  and  colour  added  to 
the  cheek,  by  paints  and  cosmetics.  On  the  sculp- 
tures, traces  of  thick  black  and  white  pigments  are 
always  visible  on  the  eyes,  eyebrows,  and  hair ;  and 
these  parts  of  the  bas-reliefs  appear  to  have  been 
more  carefully  painted  than  any  others. 

•  Xenophon,  Cjrop.  lib.  i.  c,  3,  f  Lib  L  c  195. 
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NicolauB  of  Damascus  has  preserved  so  faithful 
and  entertaining  an  account  of  the  manners  of  the 
Babylonians,  that  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of 
quoting  it,  as  illustrative  of  the  Assyrian  sculptures 
in  many  respects.  From  whence  this  author  obtained, 
the  following  anecdote,  it  would  now  probably  be 
impossible  to  ascertain ;  although  it  is  evident,  from  its 
curious  and  accurate  details,  that  it  was  borrowed  from 
some  ancient  writer,  who  had  himself  witnessed  the 
customs  and  fashions  which  he  describes.  The  story 
is  thus  related; — "  In  the  reign  of  Artseus,  the  king 
of  the  Medes,  and  one  of  the  successors  of  Sardana- 
palus,  the  king  of  the  Assyrians,  there  was  amongst 
the  Medes  one  Parsondes,  a  man  renowned  for  his 
courage  and  strength,  and  greatly  esteemed  by  the 
king  on  account  of  his  good  sense  and  the  beauty  of 
his  person.  He  particularly  excelled  in  the  chase 
and  in  battle,  whether  he  fought  on  foot,  from  his 
chariot,  or  on  horseback.  Now  this  Parsondes  ob- 
served that  Nanarus  (the  governor  or  tributary  king) 
of  Babylon,  was  very  careful  in  his  personal  attire, 
and  wore  ear-rings,  and  shaved  himself  carefully,  and 
was  effeminate  and  unwarhke,  and  he  disliked  him 
exceedingly;  so  he  asked  Artaeus,  the  king,  to  deprive 
Nanarus  of  his  government,  and  to  bestow  it  on  him- 
self. But  Artseus,  having  bound  himself  by  the 
compact  entered  into  by  Arbaces,  was  loth  to  act 
unjustly  towards  the  Babylonian,  and  gave  no  answer 
to  Parsondes.  The  matter,  however,  reached  the  ears 
of  Nanarus,  who  promised  great  rewards  to  any  one 
of  his  sutlers  who  would  catch  his  enemy. 

"  It  happened  one  day  that  Parsondes,  when  hunt- 
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ing,  went  far  from  the  king  to  a  plain  near  Babylon. 
Sending  his  servants  into  a  neighbouring  wood,  that 
they  might  drive  out,  by  their  shoutings,  the  wild 
beasts,  he  remained  outside  to  take  the  game.  Whilst 
chasing  a  wild  ass  he  separated  himself  from  his 
attendants,  and  came  to  a  part  of  the  Babylonian 
territories,  where  the  sutlers  were  preparing  markets 
for  Nanarus.  Being  thirsty,  he  asked  of  them  to 
drink ;  and  they,  delighted  to  have  this  opportunity 
of  seizing  him,  gave  him  that  which  he  required, 
took  his  horse,  and  bade  him  refresh  hirasdf.  They 
then  placed  a  sumptuous  feast  before  him,  served  him 
with  very  aweet  wine  mixed  with  a  certain  intoxicat- 
ing drug,  and  brought  beautiful  women  to  keep  him 
company ;  so  that,  at  length,  overcome  by  the  wine, 
he  fell  fast  asleep.  The  sutlers  then  took  him,  and 
brought  him  bound  to  Nanarus. 

"  When  Parsondes  had  recovered  from  the  eflFects 
of  the  wine,  Nanarus  upbraided  him  for  his  conduct. 
*  Why,'  said  he,  '  did  you,  who  have  never  suffered 
any  wrong  at  my  hands,  call  me  a  man-woman 
(androgyne),  and  ask  my  government  of  Artaaus,  as 
if  I  were  of  no  account,  although  of  noble  birth  ? 
Many  thanks  to  him  that  he  did  not  grant  your  re- 
quest.' Parsondes,  nothing  abashed,  replied,  '  Because 
I  thought  myself  more  worthy  of  the  honour;  for  I 
am  more  manly,  and  more  useful  to  the  king  than 
you,  who  are  shaven,  and  have  your  eyes  underlined 
with  stibium,  and  your  &ce  painted  with  white  lead.* 
'  Are  you  not  ashamed,  then,'  said  Nanarus,  '  being 
such  as  you  describe  yourself  to  be,  to  have  been 
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SO  overcome  by  your  stomach  and  passions,  that 
you  should  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  one  so 
greatly  inferior  to  yourself  ?  But  I  will  quickly  make 
you  softer  and  fairer  than  any  -woman.'  And  he 
swore  by  Belus  and  by  Mylitta—  for  such  is  the 
name  which  the  Babylonians  give  to  their  Venus; 
then,  beckoning  to  an  eunuch,  '  Lead  off,'  cried  he, 
'  this  fellow.  Shave,  and  rub  with  a  pumice-stone,  the 
whole  of  Ills  body  except  his  head.  Bathe  him  twice 
a-dsy,  and  anoint  him.  Let  him  underline  his  eyes, 
and  plait  his  hair  as  women  do.  Let  him  learn  to 
sing  and  to  play  on  the  harp,  and  to  accompany  it 
with  his  voice,  that  he  may  be  amongst  the  female 
musicians,  with  whom  be  shall  pass  his  time,  having  a 
smooth  skin,  and  wearing  the  same  garments  as  they 
do.'  The  eunuch  did  as  he  was  commanded,  and  kept 
Parsondea  in  the  shade,  washing  him  twice  every 
day,  and  polishing  him  with  a  pumice-stone,  and 
making  him  pass  his  time  in  the  same  way  as  the 
women ;  so  that  he  became  very  shortly  fair,  tender, 
and  woman-like,  singing  and  playing  even  better  than 
any  of  the  female  musicians. 

"  The  king,  Artssus,  having  offered  a  reward,  and 
searched  in  vain  for  his  favourite,  at  last  concluded 
that  he  had  been  devoured  by  wild  beasts  whilst 
hunting. 

"  Parsondes,  having  passed  seven  years  in  this  mode 
of  life  at  Babylon,  induced  an  eunuch,  who  had  been 
severely  flogged  and  insultingly  treated  by  Nanarus, 
to  run  away  and  inform  Artseus  of  what  had  hap- 
pened to  him.     Artseus  immediately  sent  an  envoy 
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to  demand  the  liberation  of  his  former  favourite. 
But  Nanarus,  frightened,  declared  that  he  had  never 
seen  Parsondes  since  he  had  disappeared.  Artseus, 
however,  sent  a  second  ambassador,  much  greater  in 
rank  and  more  powerful  than  the  previous  one,  and 
threatened,  by  letter,  to  put  to  death  the  Babylonian, 
unless  he  deUvered  up  his  captive.  Nanarus,  being 
now  greatly  alarmed,  promised  to  give  up  the  man, 
and  moreover  apologised  to  the  ambassador,  de- 
claring, that  he  was  sure  the  king  would  see  that  he 
had  justly  treated  one,  who  had  endeavoured  to  ruin 
him  in  the  king's  favour.  He  then  entertained 
the  ambassador  with  a  great  feast,  during  which 
entered,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  fifty, 
the  female  players,  amongst  whom  was  Parsondes. 
Some  sang,  and  others  played  on  the  flute  ;  but 
the  Mede  excelled  them  all  both  in  skill  and  beauty, 
so  that  when  the  feast  was  over,  and  Nanarus  asked 
the  ambassador  which  of  the  women  he  thought 
superior  to  the  rest  in  beauty  and  accomplishments, 
he  pointed  without  hesitation  to  Parsondes.  Nanarus, 
clapping  his  hands,  laughed  a  long  time,  and  then 
flaid,  'Do  you  wish  to  take  her  with  you?'  'Cer- 
tainly,' replied  the  ambassador.  '  But  I  will  not  give 
her  to  you,'  smd  Nanarus.  '  Why,  then,  did  you  ask 
me  ?'  exclaimed  the  other.  '  This,'  said  Nanarus,  after 
a  little  hesitation,  '  is  Parsondes,  for  whom  you  have 
come.'  And  the  ambassador  disbelieving  him,  he 
swore  to  the  truth  of  what  he  had  said. 

"  On  the  following  day  the  Babylonian  placed  Par- 
sondes in  a  waggon,  and   sent  him  away  with  the 
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ambassador  to  Artaaus,  frho  was  at  Susa.  But  the 
king  did  not  recognise  him,  and  was  a  long  time 
before  he  would  believe  that  so  valiant  a  man  could 
become  a  woman. 

"  Parsondes  exacted  a  promise  from  Artseus,  that 
he  would  revenge  him  upon  Nanarus.  And  when 
the  king  came  to  Babylon  he  gave  Nanarus  ten  days 
to  do  what  was  right ;  but  the  Babylonian,  alarmed, 
fled  to  Mitraphemes,  the  chief  of  the  eunuchs,  and 
promised  him  for  himself  ten  talents  of  gold,  and  ten 
gold  cups,  and  two  hundred  of  silver,  and  one  hun- 
dred taients  of  silver  money,  and  several  suits  of 
clothes;  and  for  the  king,  one  hundred  talents  of 
gold,  and  a  hundred  gold  cups,  and  three  hundred 
of  silver,  and  one  thousand  talents  of  silver  money, 
and  numerous  dresses  and  other  fine  gifts,  if  he 
would  save  his  life,  and  keep  him  in  the  government 
of  Babylon.  The  eunuch,  who  was  held  in  great 
estimation  by  the  king,  succeeded;  but  Parsondes 
waited  his  opportunity,  and  afterwards,  finding  an 
occasion,  took  his  revenge  both  on  Nanarus  and  the 
eunuch."* 

There   are   many  customs  mentioned  in  this  nar- 

*  Frigmenta  of  Nicolaua  of  Damascus,  in  the  Prodromoe  Hellsoikea 
BibliodiekeB,  8to.  Paris,  180S,  p.  229.    I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Birch  for 
this  free  version  of  the  anecdote.     That  the  eSemitiate  costoms  described 
bj  Nicolaus  existed  amongst  the  kings  and  nobles  of  the  Assyrian  em- 
pire, is  confirmed  hj  all  the  ancient  historians.     Sardanapalus,  according  7    i 
to  Atbeueus,  when  first  seen  by  Arbaces,  was  adorned  and  dressed  like   yl, 
a  woman,  his  chin  was  shaved,  and  his  skla  was  rubbed  smooth  with  the    i  'J 
pumice  stone.     His  flesh  was  as  white  as  milk,  and  his  eyes  and  ejebrows    J 
were  painted  black.  (Athen.  lib.  xii.)    Astjages,  too,  according  to  Xeno- 
phon  (C;rop.  Ub.i.  C.3.),  had  his  ejes  and  face  painted,  and  wore  false 
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rative  which,  it  is  evident,  from  the  sculpturea  of 
Nimroud,  existed  amongst  the  Assyrians,  such  as  those 
of  painting  the  eyes  and  face,  and  platting  the  hair. 
The  anecdote,  too,  is  quite  in  accordance  with  Eastern 
manners ;  and  if  there  be  any  truth  in  it  we  may 
conclude  that,  in  their  mode  of  transacting  public 
business,  as  well  as  in  their  domestic  life,  the  Assy- 
rians did  not  differ  greatly  from  the  Persians  and 
Turks  of  modem  times.  We  have  the  eunuch  holding 
the  highest  offices  of  the  state,  and  possessing  great 
influence  over  the  monarch.  Through  him  political 
intrigues  were  carried  on,  and  he  was  as  disposed  to 
accept  a  bribe,  both  on  his  own  account  and  on  that 
of  his  master,  as  those  who  still  hold  the  same  posi- 
tion  in  Eastern  courts.  It  was  through  the  influence 
of  the  chief  eunuch,  that  Arbaces  succeeded  in  seeing 
Sardanapalus,  and  being  a  witness  to  that  effeminacy 
of  dress  and  manner,  which  encouraged  the  Mede  to 
rebel  against  the  Assyrians.* 

When  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  the  eunuch  and 
principal  officers  of  state  were  in  the  highest  degree 
respectful  in  their  demeanour.  They  stood  before  him 
with  their  hands  crossed  in  front — an  attitude  still 
assumed  in  the  East,  by  an  inferior  in  the  presence 
of  his  master.  It  is  interesting  thus  to  trace  the 
observance  of  the  same  customs,  during  so  many 
centuries,  f  The  vizir  is  also  frequently  represented 
elevating  his  right  hand — an  action  apparently  de- 

*  Attenteaj,  lib.  xii. 

t  We  find  (Tobit,  i.  22.)  tbat  even  in  the  dajs  of  Eaerbaddon,  & 
Jew  was  the  principal  bunker,  Bteward,  and  keeper  of  the  accounts  of  the 
palace;  as  lie  U  still  in  the  East,  where  not  outwitted  b;  the  Anneiuan. 
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noting  an  oath  or  homage.  Dependants  are  seen  in 
the  same  posture  on  monuments  of  the  Achsemenian 
and  Saasanian  dynasties. 

We  know  from  the  story  of  Esther,  how  sacred  the 
person  of  the  king  was  considered,  it  being  death  for 
even  the  queen  to  venture  before  him  unbidden.* 
Deioces  permitted  no  one  to  see  him,  except  certain 
privileged  persons !  and  it  was  unlawful  for  any  one 
to  langh  or  spit  in  his  presence  If 

The  costume  of  the  warriors  differed  according  to 
their  rank  and  the  nature  of  the  service  they  had  to 
perform,  t  Those  who  fought  in  chariots,  and  held 
the  shield  for  the  defence  of  the  king,  are  generally 
seen  in  coats  of  scale  armour,  which  descend  either  to 
the  knees  or  to  the  ankles.  A  large  number  of  the 
scales  were  discovered  in  the  earUest  palace  of  Nim- 
roud.§  They  were  generally  of  iron,  slightly  em- 
bossed or  raised  in  the  centre ;  and  some  were  inlaid 
with  copper.  They  were  probably  fastened  to  a  shirt 
of  felt  or  coarse  linen.  ||     Such  is  the  armour  always 

•  Eather,  iv.  11. 

t  Herod,  lib.  i.  ch.  99.  So  the  pusage  must  be  understood,  for  it  aa;s 
thftt  no  mem  wu  admitted  into  the  king's  presence  j  and  yet  he  was 
consulted  through  messengere,  vho,  we  must  presume,  were  forbidden  to 
laugh  and  spit  before  him. 

{  Jeremiah  thae  describes  the  dresseJ  of  the  warriors.  "  Order  ye  tbo 
bnckler  and  shield,  and  draw  near  to  battle.  Hamess  the  horses ;  and 
get  up,  je  horsemen,  and  stand  forth  with  yonr  helmets ;  furbuh  the 
apears,  and  put  on  the  brigantincs  (or  coata  of  mail)."  (Ch.  xlvi.  v.  3,  4.) 

§  In  chamber  J,  pliin  3,  where  also  the  helmets  and  various  other  iron 
and  copper  fragments  were  fbund.  Some  interesting  scale  armour,  in- 
scribed with  the  name  of  Shishak  I.,  is  in  the  collection  of  Dr.  Abbot  at 
Cairo.     (Prisse  Monum.) 

II  Flatoa  of  steel,  resembling  the  scales  of  fishes,  are  described  bj 
Herodotus  as  worn  b;  the  Persian  warriors.     (Lib.  vii.  c.  61.) 
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represeoted  in  the  most  ancient  sculptures.  At  a 
later  period  other  kinds  were  used ;  the  scales  were 
larger,  and  appear  to  have  been  festened  to  bands  of 
iron  or  copper.  The  armour  was  frequently  embossed 
■with  groups  of  figures,  and  fanciful  ornaments;  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe,  that  the  rich  designs  on 
the  breasts  of  the  kings  were  on  metal.* 

The  warriors  were  frequently  dressed  in  an  em- 
broidered tunic,  which  was  probably  made  of  felt  or 
leather,  sufficiently  thick  to  resist  the  weapons  then 
in  use.  On  the  sculptures  of  Kouyunjik  they  are 
generally  seen  in  this  attire.  Their  arms  were  bare 
from  above  the  elbow,  and  their  legs  from  the  knees 
downwards,  except  when  they  wore  shirts  of  mail 
which  descended  to  the  ankles.  They  had  sandals  on 
their  feet.  The  warriors  on  the  later  Assyrian  monu- 
ments, particularly  on  those  of  Khorsabad,  are  distin- 
guished by  a  peculiar  ornament,  somewhat  resembling 
the  Highland  phillibeg.  It  appears  to  be  fastened  to 
the  girdle,  and  falls  below  the  short  tunic. 

In  the  sculptures  of  Kouyunjik  and  of  monuments 
of  the  same  period,  the  dress  of  the  soldiers  appears 
to  vary,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  armed.  Those  with  spear  and  shield  wear 
pointed  or  crested  helmets,  and  plain  or  embroidered 
tunics,  confined  at  the  waist  by  a  broad  girdle.    A 

*  Thej  maj  have  been  the  "  linen  cuirosBes"  mentioned  bj  Herodotus 
(lib.  vii.  C.  63.)  aa  worn  by  the  Asajrians  in  the  army  of  Xcnces, 
M.  Lajard  has  published  in  his  vork  on  the  worship  of  Mithra  (plate 
47.)  a  piece  of  armour  Bimilor  in  shape  to  that  found  at  Nimrouij,  and 
which  ba*  ever;  appearance  of  being  Arajriaii.  It  h  embossed  with 
groups  of  figures  and  AsSTrian  symbols. 
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kind  of  cross-belt  passes  over  the  shoulders,  and 
is  ornamented  in  the  centre 
of  the  breast  by  a  circular  disk, 
probably  of  metal.  The  slingers 
are  attired  in  the  embroidered 
tunic,  which  I  conjecture  to  be 
of  felt  or  leather;  and  wear  a 
pointed  helmet,  with  metal  lap- 
pets falling  over  the  ears.  Both 
the  spearmen  and  slingers  have 
greaves,  which  appear  to  have 
been  laced  in  front.* 

The    archers    are    dressed    in 
very    short    embroidered    tunics, 
which    scarcely    cover    half    the       ■*=i»™'"><2'"'r"«^i 
thigh,  the  rest  of  the  leg  being  left  completely  bare. 
They    are    chiefly    distinguished    from 
other  warriors  by  the  absence  of  the  hel- 
met.    A  simple  band  round  the  temples 
confines  the  hair,  which  is  drawn  up  in 
a  bunch  behind. 

It  is  probable  that  these  various  cos- 
tumes indicate  people  of  different  coun- 
tries, auxiliaries  in  the  Assyrian  armies,    -'™ '"  "•'"'^~ 
who  used  the  weapons  most  familiar  to 
them,   and  formed  different    corps    or   divisions,  f 

*  Thej  were  perhaps  of  leather,  or,  like  the  boots  of  the  Btcotians,  of 
wood,  or  eren  of  brass,  u  the  greaves  of  Goliah.  (1  Samuel,  xvii,  6.) 
The  whole  of  the  giant's  armour,  his  helmet,  his  coat  of  mail,  and  his 
shield,  were  of  the  same  metal. 

f  According  to  DJodorus  Siculua  (I.  ii.),  it  was  customarj  for  the 
nations  tributarj  to  the  Aaayrians  to  sand,  jearlj,  bodies  of  troops  to 
VOL.  U.  Z 
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Thus,  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  were 
marshalled  men  of  many  nations ; 
each  armed  according  to  the  fashion 
of  his  country,  and  fighting  in 
his  own  peculiar  way.  We  may, 
perhaps,  identify,  in  the  Assyrian 
sculptures,  several  of  the  costumes 
described  by  the  Greek  historian, 
as  worn  by  those  who  formed  the 
vast  army  of  the  Persian  king. 

In  the  shape  of  their  helmets 
the  Assyrians  displayed  consider- 
able taste.    We  trace  in  them,  indeed,  many  well- 
known  forms  afterwards  adopted  by  the  Greeks.* 


The  pointed  hehnet  in  the  bas-reliefs,  from  the 
earliest  palace  of  Nimroud,  appears  to  have  been  the 


MTve  eiUier  in  war  or  u  guriaonB.  Thej  were  encamped  outside  the 
gates  of  Niaeveh.  The  Assyrian  king  had  thus  alwajs  a  considerable 
standing  srmj  at  his  disposal. 

*  The  invention  of  the  created  helmet,  aa  well  ea  of  the  ornamented 
ahield,  ia  attributed  bj  Herodotus  (lib.  i.  c.  171.)  to  the  Cariana;  but  it 
ia  more  probable  that  ihej  received  both  indir«ct]j  from  the  Aaajriana. 
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most  ancient,  and  in  the  most  general  use ;  it  is, 
indeed,  characteristic  of  the  Assyrian  warrior.  Several 
were  discovered  in  the  ruins;  they  were  of  iron ;  and 
the  rings  which  oroament  the  lower  part,  and  end  in 
a  semicircle  in  front,  were  inlaid  with  copper.* 

These  pointed  helmets  were  sometimes  furnished 
with  lappets  or  flaps  covered  with  metal  scales,  con- 
cealing the  ears,  the  back  of  the  head,  the  chin,  and 
the  neck,  and  falling  over  the  shoulders ;  the  whole 
head-dress  having  then  very  much  the  appearance 
of  the  early  ^orman  casque.  At  a  later  period,  a 
metal  lappet  merely  protected  the  ears  and  the  side 
of  the  face,  and  was  attached  to  the  outer  rim  of  the 
helraet.f 

Circular  iron'  caps,  fitting  closely  to  the  head,  were 
also  in  use  at  an  early  period.  The 
horseman  who  leads  the  horse  of  the 
warrior,  in  a  bas-relief  from  the  most 
ancient  palace  at  NimroudJ,  is  repre- 
sented with  this  head-dress ;  and,  in 
a  sculpture  from  the  centre  ruins,  it 
is  worn  by  archers. 

The  helmets  of  the  later  monuments  of  Nimroud, 
and  of  those  of  Khorsabad  and  Kouyunjik,  are  fre- 
quently surmounted  by  a  curved  crest,  or  by  a  kind 
of  plume.  They  show  considerable  variety,  and 
even  elegance,  in  their  forms.  The  simple  curved 
crest,  resembling  that  of  the  Greek  helmet,  appears, 

*  Herodotiu  uji  that  the  AuTrian  helmeta  were  of  brua.    Lw.  ciL 
t  See  woodcuts  on  opponte  page,  and  on  page  387. 
i  See  woodcut,  p.  3S7. 
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from  the  sculptures,  to  have  been  peculiar  to  some 
nation  conquered  by  the  Assyrians ;  but  fragments  of 


helmets  of  this  shape  were  found,  in  the  excavations, 
in  the  same  chamber  as  the  pointed  casques. 

The  conical  helmet  of  the  Assyrians  appears  to 
have  been  worn  even  to  the  latest  period.  It  has 
been  conjectured  that  this  head-dress  connects  them 
with  the  Scythians,  who,  according  to  Herodotus, 
had  high-pointed  caps.*     In  the  rock-sculptures  of 

*  The  SacK,  who  were  a  Scjtfaian  nation,  hud  caps  which  terminated  m 
apoita,  and  wore  Iix>se  troirscrs.  (Lib.vii.  c.  64.)  The  latter  article  of 
dresB  is  certaiolj  not  represented  in  the  Assyrian  sculptures. 
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Behistun,  the  Scythian  prisoner  is  represented  with  a 
lofty  conical  head-dreas;  which  differs,  however,  in 
shape  from  the  Assyrian  helmet.  It  is  slightly  curved 
at  the  top,  and  was  probably,  therefore,  made  of  felt, 
or  some  pliable  material,  and  not  of  metal ;  and  this 
may  also  be  inferred  from  the  expression  of  Hero- 
dotus, "  that  the  caps,  although  coming  to  a  point, 
stood  erect." 

The  arms  of  the  early  Assyrians  were  the  spear, 
the  bow,  the  sword,  and  the  dagger.*  The  sling  is 
not  represented  in  the  most  ancient  monuments  as 
an  Assyrian  weapon,  although  used  by  a  conquered 
nation :  it  was,  perhaps,  introduced  at  a  later  period. 
The  bows  were  of  two  kinds ;  one  long  and  slightly 
curved,  the  other  short  and  almost  angular  :  the  two 
appear  to  have  been  carried  at  the  same  time  by 
those  who  fought  in  chariots. 

The  arrows  were  probably  made  of  reeds,  and  were 
kept  in  a  quiver  slung  over  the  back.  The  king, 
however,  and  the  great  officers  of  state  were  followed 
by  attendants,  who  carried  the  quivers,  and  supplied 
their  masters  with  arrows.  The  bow  was  drawn  to 
the  cheek,  or  to  the  ear,  as  by  the  Saxons,  and  not  to 
the  breast,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Greeks.  The 
barbs  were  of  iron  and  copper,  several  of  both  mate- 
rials having  been  found  in  the  ruins.  When  in  battle, 
it  was  customary  for  the  archer  to  hold  two  arrows 
in  reserve,  in  his  right  hand ;  they  were  placed  be- 
tween the  fingers,   and  did  not  interfere  with  the 

•  The  Assyriang,  In  the  army  of  Xerxes,  carried  BhieldB,BpeaTB,  daggers 
and  wooden  clnbs  knotted  with  iron.     (Herod,  loc.  cit.) 
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motion  of  tbe  arm,  whilst  drawing  the  bow.  When 
marching  he  usually  carried  the  larger  bow  over  his 
shoulders,  having  first  passed  his  bead  through  it. 
The  bow  of  the  king  was  borne  by  an  attendant  The 
smaller  bows  were  frequently  placed  in  the  quiver, 
particularly  by  those  who  fought  in  chariots.  A 
leather,  or  linen  guard,  was  fastened  by  straps  to  the 
inside  of  the  left  arm,  to  protect  it  when  the  arrow 
was  discharged.  The  swords  were  worn  on  the  left 
side,  and  suspended  by  belts  passing  over  the 
shoulders,  or  round  the  middle ;  some  were  short  and 
others  long.  I  have  already  alluded  to  tbe  beauty  of 
the  ornaments  on  the  hilt  and  sheath. 

The  dagger  appears  to  have  been  carried  by  aU, 
both  in  time  of  peace  and  war ;  even  the  priests  and 
divinities  are  represented  with  them.*  They  were 
worn  indifferently  on  the  left  and  right  side,  or  per- 
haps on  both  at  the  same  time.  Generally  two,  or 
sometimes  three,  were  inserted  into  one  sheath, 
which  was  passed  through  the  girdle.  The  handles, 
as  I  have  already  mentioned,  were  most  elaborately 
adorned,  and  were  frequently  in  the  shape  of  the 
head  of  a  ram,  bull,  or  horse,  being  made  of  ivory  or 
rare  stones. -j*     A  small  chain  was  sometimes  fastened 

*  This  ifl  atill  tbe  custom  in  Perala.  In  that  country  no  diMS,  except 
ihtt  of  persona  speciollj  devoted  to  religiooi  duties,  is  complete  witfaout 
%  dagger  with  a  jewelled  or  ivory  handle.  The  dagger  was  probably  used 
by  the  Assjriana  not  only  as  b  weapon,  but,  like  (he  paxofn  of  tbe 
Greeks  for  carving  the  dinner.  Cf.  Miiaa,  ii.  17.,  for  the  story  of  OchuB, 
wbo  was  watched  by  tbe  magi  when  he  ate  hia  first  dinner,  and  hia  cutting 
a  loaf  and  laying  a  dice  of  meat  on  it. 

t  See  woodcut,  p.  299,  Several  dagger-hsndlea  of  ivory,  carved  in 
the  shape  of  tbe  fore-port  of  bulls,  and  otiier  animals,  were  found  in  the 
tomb  of  an  ivory-worker  at  Memphb. 
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to  the  hilt:,  or  to  the  sheatb,  probably  to  retain  it  in 
ita  place.  A  dagger,  resembling  in  forma  those  of  the 
sculptures,  was  found  amongst  the  ruina  of  Nimroud : 
it  is  of  copper.  The  handle  ia  hollowed,  either  to  re- 
ceive precious  stones,  ivory,  or  enamel. 

The  spear  of  the  Assyrian  footman  was  short, 
scarcely  exceeding  the  height  of  a  man ;  that  of  the 
horseman  appears  to  have  been  considerably  longer. 
The  iron  head  of  a  spear  from  Nimroud,  is  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  shaft  was  probably  of  some 
strong  wood;  and  did  not  consist  of  a  reed,  like 
that  of  the  modem  Arab  lance.  The  large  club 
pointed  with  iron,  mentioned  by  Herodotus  amongst 
the  weapons  carried  by  the  Assyrians,  is  not  repre- 
sented in  the  sculptures  ;  unless,  indeed,  the  de- 
scription of  the  historian  applies  to  the  mace,  a 
weapon  in  very  general  use  amongst  them,  and  fre- 
quently seen  in  the  bas-relie&.  This  weapon  con- 
sisted of  a  short  handle,  probably  of  wood,  to  which 
was  fixed  a  head,  evidently  of  metal,  in  the  shape  of 
a  flower,  rosette,  lion,  or  bull.  To  the  end  of  the 
handle  was  attached  a  thong,  apparently  of  leather, 
through  which  the  hand  was  passed.  I  have  not  ibund 
any  representation  of  warriors  using  the  hatchet,  ex- 
cept when  cutting  down  treea,  to  clear  the  country 
preparatory  to  a  aiege.  It  ia,  however,  generally 
seen  amongst  the  weapons  of  those  who  fought  in 
chariots,  and  was  carried  in  the  quiver,  with  the 
arrows  and  short  angular  bow.* 

In  the  bas-reliefs  of  Kouyunjik,  slingers  are  fre- 
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quently  represented  amongst  the 
Assyrian  troops.  The  sling  ap- 
pears to  have  consisted  of  a 
double  rope,  with  a  thong, 
probably  of  leather,  to  receive 
the  stone ;  it  was  swung  round 
the  head.  The  slinger  held  a 
second  stone  in  his  left  hand,  and 
at  his  feet  is  generally  seen  a 
heap  of  pebbles  ready  for  use.* 

The  javelin  is  frequently  in- 
cluded amongst  the  weapons  of         '°'°*"  cs=»j«ju,) 
the  Assyrian  charioteers ;  but  the  warriors  are  not 
represented  as  using  it  in  battle.     It  was  carried  in 
the  quiver  amongst  the  arrows. 

The  shields  of  the  Assyrians  were  of  various  forms 
and  materials.  In  the  more  ancient  baa-reliefs  a 
circular  buckler,  either  of  hide  or  metal,  perhaps 
in  some  instances  of  gold  and  silver  f,  is  most  fre- 
quently introduced.  It  was  held  by  a  handle  fixed 
to  the  centre.  Light  oblong  shields  of  wicker  work, 
carried  in  a  similar  manner,  are  also  found  in  the 
early  sculptures ;  but  those  of  a  circular  form  appear 
to  have  been  generally  used  by  the  charioteers. 

Suspended  to  the  backs  of  the  chariots,  and  also 

"  That  the  FeraioD  Blingers  were  exceedinglj  expert,  used  Teiy  lai^fe 
stones,  and  could  uinoj  their  enemieB  whiUt  out  or  the  reach  of  their 
dsris  or  arrows,  we  team  from  several  pasaages  in  Xenophon.  (See  par- 
ticularlj  Anabasis,  lib.  iii.  c.  3.) 

t  King  Solomon  made  three  hundred  ehields  of  beaten  gold ;  three 
pounds  of  gold  to  each  shield.  (1  Kings,  x.  17.)  The  servants  of  Hadad- 
eier,  king  of  Zobah,  carried  shields  of  gold.  (2  Samuel,  yiii.  7.)  The 
shield  of  Goliah  was  of  brass. 
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carried  by  warriors,  are  frequently  seen  shields  in  the 
shape  of  a  crescent,  narrow,  and  curved  outwards  at 
the  extremities.  The  face  is  ornamented  by  a  row  of 
angular  bosses,  or  teeth,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the 
head  of  a  lion. 

In  the  sculptures  of  Khorsabad,  the  round  shield 
is  often  highly  ornamented.  It  re- 
sembles, both  in  shape  and  in  the 
devices  upon  it,  the  bucklers  now 
carried  by  the  Kurds  and,  Arabs, 
which  are  made  of  the  hide  of  the 
hippopotamus.  In  the  bas-reliefs 
of  Kouyunjik,  some  warriors  bear 
oval  shields,  very  convex,  and  suf- 
ficiently large  to  cover  the  greater 
part  of  the  body.  The  centre 
and  outer  rim  were  decorated 
with  bosses. 

The  shield  used  during  a  siege  i„,^^„„rt-.r-,.i,ar.iriM.4 
concealed  the  whole  person  of  the  "'"''"'  '■^'"'^'""■' 
warrior,  and  completely  defended  him  from  the  ar- 
rows of  the  enemy.  It  was  made  either  of  wicker- 
work,  or  of  hides,  and  was  furnished  at  the  top  with 
a  curved  point,  or  with  a  square  projection,  like  a 
roof,  at  right  angles  to  the  body  of  the  shield  ;  which 
may  have  served  to  defend  the  heads  of  the  com- 
batants against  missiles,  discharged  from  the  walla 
and  towers.  Such  were  probably  the  shields  used  by 
the  Persian  archers  at  the  battle  of  Platea.* 

*  Herod,  lib.  ix.  c.  61.    The  expression  of  the  Greek  bietoriui,  tliat 
the  Persinna  made  a  fence  of  their  osier  Bhiclds,  has  perplexed  the  com- 
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The  archers,  whether  fighting  on  foot  or  in  chariots, 
were  accompanied  by  Bhield-bearers,  whose  office  it 
was  to  protect  them  from  the  shafts  of  the  enemy. 
Sometimes  one  shield  covered  two  archers.  The 
shield-bearer  was  usually  provided  with  a  sword, 
which  he  held  ready  drawn  for  defence.  The  king 
was  always  attended  in  his  wars  by  this  officer ;  uid 
even  in  peace  one  of  his  eunuchs  usually  carried 
a  circular  shield  for  his  use.*  This  shield-bearer 
was  probably  a  peroon  of  rank,  as  in  Egypt.  On 
some  monuments  of  the  later  Assyrian  period  he 
is  represented  carrying  two  shields,  one  in  each 
hand.f 

Some  of  the  circular  bucklers  appear  to  have  been 
made  of  small  pieces  of  wood  or  leather,  carefully 
united.  I  The  handles  attached  to  the  small  circular 
shields  may  have  been  of  leather ;  but  those  belong- 

mentators,  who  coDJecture  that  the  archers  formed  &  rampart  of  bucklers, 
firom  behind  which  thej  discharged  their  arrows.  But  the  sculptures  of 
Nimroud,  and  Eoujunjik,  completelj  illustrate  the  pMsage;  a  shield 
coveriog  the  whole  person  being  held  bj  a  second  warrior.  The  ahidda 
of  the  Persians  were  of  osier  covered  with  skins. 

*  Teucer,  when  discharging  his  arrows  against  Hector,  was  protected 
faj  the  shield  of  Ajax. 

"  And  last,  joung  Teucer  with  his  bended  bow  — 
Secure  behind  the  Telamonian  shield. 
The  skilful  archer  wide  surveyed  the  field." 

iZiad;b.viii.l319. 

"  Thns  Ajax  guards  his  brother  in  the  field, 
Moves  as  he  moves,  and  turns  the  shining  shield."  L  327. 

Goliah  had  one  "bearing  his  shield,  who  went  before  him."  (1  Samuel, 
iyii.7.) 
t  See  woodcut,  p.  373. 
X  See  woodcut,  p.  337. 
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ing  to  the  larger,  which  were  supported  entirely  by 
them,  must  have  been  of  wood  or  metal.* 

Standards  were  carried  by  the  charioteers.  In  the 
sculptures  only  two  devices  have  hitherto  been  found : 
one  a  figure  (probably  that  of  the  divinity)  standing 
on  a  bull  and  drawing  a  bow ;  the  other,  two  bulls 
running  in  oppoMte  directions,  f  These  figures  are 
enclosed  in  a  circle,  and  fixed  to  the  end  of  a  long 
staff,  ornamented  with  streamers  and  tassels.  The 
standards  seem  to  have  been  partly  supported  by  a 
rest  in  front  of  the  chariot,  lind  a  long  rod  or  rope 
connected  them  with  the  extremity  of  the  pole.  In 
a  bas-relief  from  Ehorsabad  this  rod  is  attached  to 
the  top  of  the  standard.  J 

The  Assyrians,  like  the  Egyptians,  appear  to  have 
had  organised  and  disciplined  troops.  In  the  sculp- 
tures of  Kouyunjik,  we  not  only  find  long  lines  of 
warriors  on  foot,  divided  into  companies,  each  dis- 
tinguished by  their  dress  or  their  arms;  but  also 
horsemen  and  chariots  marshalled  in  array.  §     In 

*  According  to  HerodotuB  (lib.  i.  c.  171.)  tbe  Cuiaas  iDTented  the 
b&ndle  of  the  (Meld ;  held  betbre  their  time  b;  &  thong  of  leather  ans- 
pended  from  the  neck.  The  bucklers  used  during  the  Trojui  war  had 
wooden  handles.    (Eiad,  viii.  193.) 

f  See  "MoDnmenta  of  Nineveh,"  platea  37  and  14.  Ur.  Birch  sng- 
gesta  that  these  maj  resemble  the  sjmbola  of  war  and  peace,  which  were 
Btlached  to  the  joke  of  Darius's  chariot. 

}  Standards,  somewbat  similBr  to  those  represented  in  tbe  Assyrian  bas- 
reliefs,  were  in  use  in  Egypt.  Some  sacred  animal,  or  emblem,  was  also 
geoeraUj  placed  upon  them.  Standards  and  banners  are  mentioned  on 
several  occasions  in  the  Bible.    (Jer.  iv.  21. ;  Song  of  Solomon,  vi.  4.) 

§  Uzziah  "  had  a  host  of  fighting  men,  who  went  out  to  war  bj 
bands."  (2  Chron.  xzvi.  II.)  Josephus  (1.  ix.  c.  10.)  describes  how 
these  men  were  divided  into  companies,  and  were  armed,  each  man  with 
a  sword,  shield,  breast-plat«  of  brass,  bow  and  sling ;  tbe  weapona  carried 
bj  the  warriors  of  the  Assyrian  sculptures. 
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one  chamber  of  these  ruins  the  walls  were  covered 
with  small  figures  of  armed  men  marching  in  file. 
In  the  same  edifice  were  representations  of  archers, 
defended  by  shields,  and  drawn  up  in  line  before  the 
walla  of  a  besieged  city.  In  front  of  them  were  rows 
of  spearmen,  the  first  rank  kneeling,  and  the  second 
stooping,  to  enable  the  archers  behind  to  discharge 
their  arrows.  The  group  thus  formed  bears  some 
resemblance  to  the  phalanx  of  the  Greeks,  and  to  the 
squares  of  modem  infantry. 


A  great  part  of  the  strength  of  the  Assyrian  armies 
consisted  in  chariots  and  horsemen,  to  which  we  have 
frequent  allusion  in  the  inspired  writings.  •    The  cha- 

*  The  cbarioU  and  horses  of  Naharaina  (Mesopotamia)  are  mentioned 
in  an  Egjptiso  monument  of  the  earliest  kings  of  the  18th  djnast/ :  an 
officer  of  Thothmea  I.  "captured  for  him,  in  the  land  of  Nsharaina, 
twentj-one  hands,  a  horse,  and  a  chviot."  (Birch's  Memoir  on  the  Sta- 
tistical Tablet  of  Kamak,  p.  8.)  The  Elamites,  amongst  the  tributaries 
of  the  Assyrians,  ncre  celebrated  for  their  chariols  carrjing  aj^chers. 
(Isaiah,  xxii.  6.)     Chariot  cities,  or  cities  for  the  support  of  warriors 
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riots  appear  to  have  been  uaed  by  the  king,  and  the 
highest  officers  of  state,  who  are  never  seen  io  battle 
on  horseback ;  or,  except  in  sieges,  on  foot-*  They 
contwned  either  two  or  three  persons.  The  king  was 
always  accompanied  by  two  attendants —the  warrior 
protecting  him  with  a  shield  (who  was  replaced  during 
peace  by  the  eunuch  bearing  the  parasol),  and  the 
charioteer.  The  principal  warriors  were  also  fre- 
quently attended  by  their  shield-bearers,  thoagh  more 
generally  by  the  driver  alone. 

The  chariot  was  used  during  a  siege,  as  well  as 
in  open  battle.  The  king  and  his  warriors  are  fre- 
quently represented  as  fighting  in  chariots  with  the 
enemy  beneath  the  walls  of  a  castle  ;  or  as  having 
dismounted  frtnn  their  cars,  to  discharge  their  arrows 
against  the  beueged.  In  the  latter  case,  grooms  on 
foot  hold  the  horses.  When  the  king  in  his  chariot 
formed  part  of  a  triumphal  procession,  armed  men 
led  the  horses.  The  chariot  was  also  preceded  and 
followed  by  men  on  foot. 

The  Assyrian  chariot  was  probably  made  of 
wood.f    It  appears  to  have  been  open  behind ;  but, 

fighting  in  chBTJota,  are  frequentlj  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  (2  Chron.  i. 
14.,  and  viii.  6.)  Solomon  had  1400  chuiote,  the  Sjiitus  700  (2  Samuel, 
X.  IS.),  the  Fhilbtines  30,000  (1  Samuel,  xiii.  5.). 

*  Amongst  the  ancient  Indiana  the  king,  and  men  of  rank  geuerallj, 
combated  in  chariots  ;  verj  rarely,  and  only  at  a  later  period,  on  horse- 
back. Id  the  AsByrian  eculptores,  only  war-chariots  have  hitherto  been 
discovered ;  we  have  no  representation  of  the  magnificent  carriages  which, 
onder  the  name  of  armamazm,  were  used  by  the  andent  Feruans  in  pro- 
cessions, and  for  their  women. 

t  Chariots  of  iron  are  mentioned  in  Judges  (i.  19.  and  iv.  S.}.  The 
car  discovered  in  an  Egyptian  tomb,  and  now  at  Florence,  WK)  made  of 
birch-wood  and  ivory. 
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unlike  those  commonly  used  by  the  Egyptians,  to 
have  been  completely  panelled  at  the  aides.  It  varied 
considerably  in  form  at  different  periods.  ~Aa  repre- 
sented on  the  earliest  monuments,  it  is  low  with  the 
upper  part  rounded.  To  each  side  were  fixed,  as 
in  Egypt,  two  quivers,  containing  arrows,  a  small 
crooked  bow,  a  javelin,  and  a  hatchet  or  battle- 
axe.  The  pole  was  sustained  by  a  forked  rod,  fast- 
ened to  the  forepart  of  the  chariot,  which  was  also 
connected  with  the  end  of  the  pole  by  a  singular 
contrivance.  Neither  the  use  nor  the  material  of 
this  part  of  the  chariot,  can  be  determined  from  the 
sculptures.  Its  size  precludes  the  idea  of  metal,  or 
even  of  solid  wood ;  and  I  can  only  conjecture  that 
it  was  a  light  wooden  frame-work,  covered  with  linen 
or  silk,  and  intended  as  an  ornament.  It  was  elabo- 
rately punted  or  embroidered,  and  was  generally 
divided  into  three  compartments,  containing  sacred 
emblems,  such  as  the  sun,  moon,  seven  stars,  and 
the  homed  cap.  Although  the  yoke  was  for  two 
horses,  three  were  generally  harnessed  to  the  chariot.* 
There  is  no  indication  of  traces,  nor  can  it  be  ascer- 
tained from  the  sculptures  how  the  third  horse  was 
attached.  It  was  probably  intended  to  supply  the 
place  of  either  of  the  other  horses  when  killed  or 
seriously  wounded,  and  did  not  draw.f  In  a  bas- 
relief  representing  the  passage  of  a  river  J,   a  cha- 

*  In  this  respect  the  most  ancient  Auyrion  chariot  differed  from  tbe 
Egjptian,  to  wltich  onlj  two  horees  were  lumeBBed. 

t  As  amongst  the  Greeks  in  &e  time  of  Homer.  This  thiid  hone  wai 
called  Topupoc. 

X  See  woodcut,  p.  381. 
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riot  is  seen  in  a  boat,  and  consequeDtly  without  the 
horses.  We  can  thus  judge  of  the  form  of  the  pole 
and  yoke,  but  not  of  the  precise  mode  of  their  use, 
nor  of  the  material  of  which  they  were  made. 

The  wheels  of  the  earliest  chariots  had  six  spokes, 
and  the  felloes  consisted  of  four  pieces.  They  appear 
to  have  been  thicker  and  more  solid,  and  the  whole 
chariot,  indeed,  to  have  been  heavier  than  that  of  the 
Egyptians.  At  the  end  of  the  pole,  which  was  curved 
upwards,  was  generally  the  head  of  a  bull,  ram,  or 
some  other  animal,  probably,  as  among  the  Greeks,  in 
metal.  Sometimes  a  semicircular  metal  plate  or  crest, 
ornamented  with  the  figure  of  the  winged  bull,  or  with 
some  other  religious  emblem,  was  attached  to  the  end 
of  the  pole,  and  rose  above  the  backs  of  the  horses. 

Behind  the  chariot  was  suspended  a  shield,  with 
teeth  or  bosses  like  that  described ;  and  a  spear  was 
fixed  in  a  rest,  which  was  usually  in  the  shape  of  a 
human  head. 

The  warriors  stood  upright  in  the  chariot,  which 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  furnished  with  seats. 

At  a  later  period  the  Assyrian  chariot  *  appears  to 
have  undergone  a  considerable  change,  both  in  form 
and  size.  The  large  ornamented  frame- work,  stretch- 
ing from  the  forepart  to  the  end  of  the  pole,  was  re- 
placed by  a  thin  rod,  or  by  a  rope  or  leather  thong, 
knotted  in  the  centre  or  near  one  end.  The  horses 
were  fdso  differently  harnessed.  The  pole  no  longer 
ended  in  the  bead  of  Ein  animal,  and  the  yoke,  as  far 

*  See  woodcut,  opposite  p.  137> 
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as  we  can  judge  by  the  sculptures,  was  altogether  of 
another  shape.  The  later  Assyrian  chariot,  more- 
over, like  the  Egyptian  and  Persian,  was  always 
drawn  by  two  horses,  and  not  by  three.*  It  was 
also  much  higher,  and  larger  than  that  of  the  more 
ancient  sculptures,  the  wheel  alone  being  almost  of 
the  height  of  a  man.  The  upper  part  was  not 
rounded,  but  square,  with  a  projection  in  iront, 
which  may  have  been  a  case  to  receive  arrows ;  quivers 
not  being  attached  to  the  sides,  aa  they  are  to  the 
chariots  represented  in  the  oldest  Nimroud  bas-reliefs. 
The  panels  were  carved,  and  adorned  with  rosettes  and 
tassels.  The  wheel  had  eight,  and  not  six,  spokea ; 
and  was  apparently  strengthened  by  four  pieces  of 
metal,  which  bound  the  felloes.  The  whole  chariot 
closely  resembled  that  of  the  Persepolitan  sculptures, 
and  of  the  great  Mosaic  from  Pompeii  in  the  Museum 
of  Naples,  the  subject;  of  which  is  conjectured  to  be 
one  of  the  battles  between  Alexander  and  D^us. 

The  later  chariots  were  often  completely  covered 
with  ornaments  j  those  represented  on  the  earlier 
monuments  had  a  very  elegant  moulding,  or  border, 
round  the  sides.  They  were  probably  inlaid  with 
gold,  silver,  and  precious  woods,  and  also  painted,  f 

*  From  a  pasaage  in  Zechuiah  (vi,  2.)  it  would  appeu  tbat  the  cbariot- 
horses  were  sometimes  paired  according  to  their  coloon.  Tbe  chariot 
of  Dariua  on  cjlinders,  and  on  tbe  silver  done,  u  irell  aa  in  the  Fer* 
Mpolilan  sculpturea,  is  drawn  by  two  howea. 

f  Sucb  were  the  chariots  obtained  bj  the  Egjptians  from  Nabaraina 
(Mesopotamia),  fifteen  centuries  before  Christ.  In  the  Statistical  Tablet 
of  Kamak  are  mentioned  "  thirty  chariots  worked  wilb  gold  and  silver, 
with  painted  poles,"  as  brought  from  that  country,  and  cbariots  umilarly 
adorned  with  paintings,  from  the  Rulen-nu,  a  neighbouring  people. 
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In  a  bas-relief  at  Khorsabad,  a  figure  of  the  king 
drawing  a  bow  was  placed  aa  a  device  oa  a  chariot 
panel. 

Chariota  armed  with  scythes  are  not  represented  in 
the  Assyrian  sculptures,  although  mentioned  by  Cte- 
sias  as  having  been  employed  in  the  army  of  Ninus. 

As  chariots  were  in  such  general  use,  we  may  pre- 
sume that  the  Ass3rrians  had  formed  roads,  not  only 
over  the  plains,  but  through  the  mountainous  pro- 
vinces  of  their  dominions.  Indeed,  in  the  sculptures 
of  Eouyunjik,  both  chariots  and  horsemen  are  seen 
crossing  high  mountains. 

The  harness   and  trappings  of  the  horses  were 


•  It  must  be  remarked  that  these  horees  may  belong,  not  to  tbc  As- 
Sjrlans,  but  to  a  conquered  ntitioD.  Mr.  Blrcli  observes  that  the  people 
leading  them  have  the  same  head-dress  and  garments  as  the  Rutcn  ofa 
tomb  at  Thebes. 
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extremely  rich  and  elegant.  PlumeB  waved  over  tlie 
heads  of  the  animab,  or  &nciful  crests  rose  gracefully 
in  an  arch  above  their  ears,  and  descended  in  front  to 
their  nostrils.  To  these  ornaments  were  sometimeB 
appended  long  ribands  or  streamers,  which  floated  on 
the  wind.  Large  tassels  of  wool  or  silk,  dyed  many 
colours,  fell  on  the  forehead,  and  were  attached  to 
many  parts  of  the  harness.  The  bridle  generally 
consisted  of  a  head-stall,  a  strap  divided  into  three 
parts  connected  with  the  bit,  and  straps  over  the 
forehead,  under  the  cheeks,  and  behind  the  ears.  All 
these  details  were  elaborately  ornamented.  In  the 
earlier  sculptures  we  find  the  figures  of  winged  bulls, 
and  other  symbolical  devices,  on  parts  of  the  head- 
fumiture ;  in  the  later,  rosettes  are  more  commonly 
introduced,  frequently  producing  a  very  pleaang 
appearance. 

It  is  probable  that  the  bit,  as  well  as  many  orna- 
ments of  the  bridle  and  trappings,  were  of  gold  and 
other  precious  materials.  * 

The  bit  of  the  earlier  Assyrians  was  in  the  form  of 
a  double  wedge  or  dovetail,  and  appears  to  have  acted 
more  like  a  curb  than  a  snaffle.  The  rein  was  at- 
tached to  the  centre,  and  the  bit  probably  worked  as 
a  lever.  At  a  later  period  the  form  of  the  bit  was 
altered,  and  the  rein  was  fastened  nearer  the  end,  to 
add  to  its  power. 

Round  the  necks  of  the  horses  were  hung  tassels, 

*  The  hones  ridden  bj  Aatjages  uid  Cjmi  had  bridlei  of  gold. 
Xenop.  Cjrop.  lib.  i.  c.  3.  Compare  1  EidrHi,  iii.  6.,  where  the  charioU 
with  bridles  of  gold  of  the  Peniana  are  mentioned. 
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rosettea,  and  engraved  beads.  Three  straps,  richly 
embroidered,  paaaing  under  the  forepart  of  the  belly, 
kept  the  hameas  and  chariot-pole  in  their  places.  A 
breast-band,  adorned  with  tassels,  was  also  supported 
by  these  straps.  To  the  yoke  was  suspended  a  very 
elegant  ornament,  formed  by  the  head  of  an  animal, 
and  a  circle,  in  which  was  sometimes  introduced  a 
winged  bull,  a  star,  or  some  other  sacred  device.  It 
feU  on  the  shoulder  of  the  animal,  and  to  it  were 
attached  three  clusters  of  tassels. 

Embroidered  clothes,  or  trappings,  were  frequently 
thrown  over  the  backs  of  the  chariot-horses,  and 
almost  covered  the  body*,  from  the  ears  to  the  tail. 
They  were  kept  in  their  place  by  straps  passing 
round  the  breast,  the  rump,  and  the  belly. 

The  chariot-horses  of  the  later  Assyrian  period 
differed  entirely  in  their  trappings  and  harness  from 
those  of  the  earlier.  High  plumes,  generally  three 
in  number,  and  rising  one  above  the  other,  waved 
over  their  heads.  Frequently  an  arched  crest,  and 
clusters  of  tassels,  were  placed  between  their  ears. 
Similar  tassels  fell  over  their  foreheads,  and  hung 
round  their  necks.  The  harness  attached  to  the 
yoke  was  more  profusely  ornamented  with  rosettes 
and  fringes,  than  that  of  the  earher  Assyrian  chariot; 
but  the  ornaments  showed  less  variety  and  taste. 

The  manes  were  either  allowed  to  fall  loosely  on 
the  neck,  were  platted,  or  were  cut  short  and  stood 
erect.     In  the  earlier  sculptures,   the  tails  of  the 

*  "  Dedan  was  thj  merchant  in  precious  clothes  for  chariots." 
(E«kiel,  ixTii.  20.) 
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horses  are  aimply  bound  in  the  centre  with  ribands; 
in  the  later,  the  end  is  pUitted,  as  is  now  the  fashion 
in  Persia  and  Turkey,  and  tied  up  in  a  bunch.  • 

Each  horse  appears  to  have  been  guided  by  two 
reins,  and  the  charioteer  held  three  in  each  hand 
when  driving  three  horses.  He  also  carried  a  whip, 
which,  like  the  Egyptian,  consisted  of  a  simple  thong, 
attached  to  a  loop  at  the  end  of  a  short  handle.  In 
the  later  Assyrian  sculptures  ttus  thong  is  frequently 
divided  into  two  or  three  lashes,  the  handle  of  the 
whip  terminating  in  the  head  of  a  bull  or  lion. 

The  horsemen  formed  a  no  less  important  part  (rf 
the  Assyrian  army  than  the  charioteers,  f  Horsemen 
are  seen  in  the  most  ancient  sculptures  of  Nimroud  J; 
and  I  have  already  mentioned  that  disciplined  bodies 
of  cavalry  were  represented  in  the  bas-reliefs  of 
Eouyunjik.  '  We  learn  from  the  book  of  Judith  that 
Holofernes  had  12,000  archers  on  horseback.  §  The 
king  himself  is  never  represented  on  horseback,  al- 
though a  horse  richly  caparisoned,  apparently  for  bis 
use — perhaps  to  enable  him  to  fly,  should  his  chariot- 


*  His  Uter  fashion  appears  h)  bave  been  adopted  b;  die  Peruana, 
and  is  represented  in  the  Penepolitan  sculptures.  (Sir  R.  Kerr  Porter, 
Fl.  41. 48,  49,  and  SO.)  Compare  alio  the  ohariot  and  horses  on  the 
daric,  and  on  the  earlj  tombs  from  ZanthuB. 

f  "  AsBjrians  clothed  in  blue,  captuna  and  rulers,  sU  of  them  desirable 
joang  men,  horsemen  riding  upon  horses."     (Eiekiel,  xxiil  6.) 

I  It  is  singular,  (s  observes  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  (Ancient  Egjp- 
tiana,  toL  i.  p.  268.),  that  horsemen  are  nowhere  represented  on  tlie 
monuments  of  Egypt,  although  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  numeroDS 
passages  in  the  sacred  writings,  that  cavalrj  formed  an  important  part  of 
the  Egyptian  armies. 

g  Judith,  ii.  IS.    Solomon  had  12,000  horsemen.    (1  Kings,  s.  36.) 
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horses  be  killed — is  frequently  seen  led  by  a  warrior, 
and  following  his  chariot. 

In  the  earliest  sculptures  the  horses,  except  such 
as  are  led  behind  the  king's  chariot,  are  unprovided 
with  clothes  or  saddles.  The  rider  is  seated  on  the 
naked  back  of  the  animal.  At  a  later  period,  how- 
ever, a  kind  of  pad  appears  to  have  been  introduced ; 
and  in  a  sculpture  at  Kouyunjik  was  represented  a 
high  saddle  not  unlike  that  now  in  use  in  the  East. 

The  horsemen  were  armed  with  swords  and  bows, 
or  with  swords  and  long  spears.*  They  wore  short 
tunics,  and  their  legs  and  feet  were  bare.  When 
riding  without  pads  or  saddles  they  sat  with  their 


*  "  The  horsemui  liflelh  up  both  the  bright  aword  and  glittering 
spew."     (Nahum,  iii.  3.) 
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kneee  almost  on  a  level  with  the  horse's  bfick.  Aiter 
the  introduction  of  saddles,  their  limbs  appear  to 
have  been  more  free,  and  they  wore  greaves  or  boots, 
but  were  unprovided  with  stirrups. 

When  an  archer  on  horseback  was  in  battle,  his 
horse  was  held  and  guided  by  a  second  horseman, 
who  rode  by  his  side.  He  was  then  able  to  discharge 
his  arrows  freely.  On  the  monuments  of  Ehorsabad 
and  Kouyui^ik,  the  cavalry  are  usually  armed  with 
the  spear.  When  using  this  weapon  they  did  not 
require  a  second  horseman  to  hold  the  reina. 

The  riding-horses  are  less  richly  and  profusely 
adorned  than  those  in  harness,  the  horsemen  being 
probably  of  inferior  rank  to  those  who  fought  in 
chariots.  The  head-stall  was  surmounted  by  an 
arched  crest,  and  round  the  neck  was  an  embroidered 
collar,  ending  in  a  rich  tassel  or  bell.  • 


*  See  woodcut,  p.  28.,  wiere  a  bell  appean  to  be  suspended  round 
'dw  neck  of  a  horse.    Bells  for  horses'  necks  are  mentioned  in  Zechsriab, 
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The  horses  of  the  Assyrians,  as  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  the  sculptures,  were  well  formed,  and  apparently 
of  noble  blood.  It  has  been  doubted  whether  the 
breed,  for  which  Mesopotamia  and  the  neighbouring 
deserts  of  Arabia  are  now  celebrated,  existed  in  the 
same  vast  plains  at  a  remote  period ;  or  whether  it 
was  introduced  shortly  before  the  Mohammedan  con- 
quest. Although  we  have  no  mention  in  the  sacred 
writings  of  a  trade  actually  carried  on  in  horses  with 
Assyria,  as  with  Egypt,  yet  it  may  be  inferred  from 
several  passages  that  it  did  exist.*  Horses,  it  will  be 
remembered,  were  offered  to  the  Jews,  by  the  general 
of  the  Assyrian  king,  as  an  acceptable  present  f; 
and  in  the  statistical  tablet  of  Eamak  they  are  men- 
tioned amongst  the  objects  of  tribute  brought  by  the 
people  of  Naharaina  (Mesopotamia)  and  the  neigh- 
bouring countries  to  the  Egyptians.  We  may  judge, 
therefore,  that  the  Assyrian  horses  were  celebrated  at 
a  very  early  period.  The  Egyptians,  indeed,  appear,  to 
have  been  chiefly  indebted  to  the  countries  watered  by 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  for  their  horses,  no  repre- 
sentation of  this  animal  occurring,  I  believe,  on  Egyp- 

*  I  EiDg^  X.  98,  29. 

t  3  Kings,  xviii.  23.  "  ISow  therefore,  I  pray  thee,  pye  pledges  to 
mjr  lord  tbe  king  of  Aujria,  Klid  I  wiU  deliver  thee  two  tfaouBaod  horses, 
if  Uion  be  able  on  ihj  part  to  set  riders  upon  them."  It  maj  be  inferred 
from  lliia  passage  that  caralrjr  was  not  eitensiTelj  used  b^  the  Jevs. 
!I1ie  boTMS  alluded  to  in  the  3rd  verse  of  the  14th  chapter  of  Hosea,  are 
probabljr  to  be  taken  in  connection  with  Assyri*,  mentioned  in  the  pie- 
vions  parts  of  the  verse.  "  Asshur  shall  not  save  us ;  we  will  not  ride 
upon  horsM  "  It  is  remarkable  that  there  is  no  menttoa  in  the  Bible  of 
Arab  horses,  afterwards  so  celebrated.  The  Arabs  in  the  army  of  Xerxes 
were  mounted  on  camels,  and  were  placed  in  the  rear,  because,  sajs 
Herodotus,  the  camels  frightened  the  horses  (lib.  vii.  c.  87.) 
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tian  monuments  earlier  than  the  eighteenth  dynasty.  • 
However  that  may  be,  no  one  can  look  at  the  horses 
of  the  early  Assyrian  sculptures  without  being  con- 
vinced that  they  were  drawn  from  the  finest  models,  f 
The  head  is  small  and  well-shaped,  the  nostrils  large 
and  high,  the  neck  arched,  the  body  long,  and  the  legs 
slender  and  sinewy.  "  Their  horses  are  swifter  than  the 
leopards,  and  more  fierce  than  the  evening  wolves," 
exclaims  the  prophet,  of  the  horses  of  the  Chaldeans.  | 
That  the  Assyrians  feithfuily  portrayed  animals  is 
shown,  by  the  lions,  bulla,  goats,  and  stags  so  fre- 
quently introduced  into  their  bas-reliefs ;  it  is  highly 
probable,  therefore,  that  they  carefully  copied  the  forma 
of  their  horses,  and  showed  the  points  for  which  they 
were  most  distinguished.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
plains  watered  by  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  producing 
during  the  winter  and  spring  the  richest  pasturage, 
were  at  the  earliest  period  as  celebrated  as  they  are 
now  for  the  rearing  of  horses ;  particularly  when  so 
large  a,  supply  must  have  been  required  for  the 
cavalry  and  chariots  of  the  Assyrian  armies.  At  a 
later  period,  indeed,  we  find  the  plains  of  Babylonia 
furnishing  horses  to  the  Persians,  both  for  the  private 
use  of  the  king  and  for  his  troops.  It  may,  there- 
fore, be  conjectured  that  they  were  of  the  most 
noble  and  celebrated  breeds ;  for  the  Persians,  being 
masters  of  the  greater  part  of  Asia  and  of  Egypt, 

■  Birch's  SUtiatic&l  Tablet  of  Eamack,  p.  83. 

f  The  msgniScent  deacription  of  the  war-horse  in  Job  (ch.  xxzix.), 
shows  that  horses  of  the  nobleBt  breed  were,  at  a  verj  etrlj  period,  not 
odIj  known  ia  Sjt'm,  but  used  in  battle. 

I  Habakkuk,  i.  B. 
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could  have  obtained  horses,  had  they  found  better, 
from  elsewhere.*  According  to  Herodotus,  the  stud 
maintained  by  the  Babylonians  for  the  Peman  mo- 
narch included  800  stalliona  and  16,000  mares.f  It 
may  have  been  derived  by  the  Persians  from  those 
whom  tbey  conquered ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  Assyrians  themselves  supplied  their  cavalry  from 
similar  studs  kept  up  near  Babylon,  or  in  other 
parts  of  the  Mesopotamian  plains.  Amongat  the  ob- 
jects of  tribute  brought  by  the  Ruten-nu  to  the 
Egyptians,  in  the  time  of  Thothmes  III.,  are  par- 
ticularly mentioned  brood-mares^;  and  this  people, 
it  will  be  shown,  are  supposed  to  have  inhabited  As- 
syria Proper,  or  some  country  immediately  adjacent. 

*  According  to  Xenophon  (C7TOP.  lib.  i.  b.  3.),  it  waa  verj  difficult  to 
breed  hoisee  in  Persia  Proper ;  and  it  wm  a  rare  thing  to  bob  a  hone  in 
the  country  which  -wu  too  monntainoiu  for  riding.  This  must  apply  onlj 
to  the  meet  western  and  northern  prorincea ;  but  even  tfaii  part  o(  Fenia 
now  prodacea  a  very  good  horse,  probablj  originallj  bred  from  the 
Turcoman  and  Arab.  The  aite  of  the  Niaaean  ■plains,  to  celebrated  for 
Amr  honea,  baa  not  jat  been  aaliaftctorilr  detennined.  Ifajor  Rawlinion 
believM  them  to  have  been  aomeirhere  in  the  nKHintaina  of  Lnriatan. 
(Notea  on  a  March  throngh  Snaiana;  Journal  of  tlie  Geographical 
Society.) 

t  Lib.  i.  o.  193. 

X  Birch'a  Memoir  on  the  StaUatieal  Tablet  of  Kamtlt,  p.  44. 
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ULITABT    8T8TEU    OF    THR     ASSntUNa . —  lUONITCDE    OF    TBBIS 

AB3I1E8.  —  THXIB  POin>. BIEQES.  —  THE    BATTBBIITa>KAI[  AXB 

OTHEB  EKQDTES  OF  WAS. HODB  OF  DBFEMCB.  —  BCALIMa  THB 

WALLS. —  UOE    OF    A.    OITT. TREATHBNT    OF    TBE    CATTITBa 

AND  OF  THE  CTET. KHOWLEDQE  OF  8niF-B01LDlKa. — WEAKLIEST 

VESSELS. LATER    VESSELS,   AS    KBPBESENTED   AT    EHOBSABAD 

AND  KOTJTUNJIK,  —  EKBHIBa  OF  THE  ABSTKIAHS  —  MSTIH- 
ODIBHBD  BT  THBIB  chess.  ^  ABICBNIAMB  AMD  PABTBIAX8  OS 
PRKBIAira. — CAPTIVES  AND  TBIBDTE  FBOM  INDIA.^TBB  ABABS. 
—  THE  JEWS. — THE  8ABTLONIAN8.— THE  FHCENICIASS.  —  NOB- 
THEBN  NATIONS.  —  IDENTIFICATION  OF  BNUIIXS  OF  THE  AS- 
SyBUirS  WITH  those  of  THB  saTTTIANS. 

As  the  Assyrians  possessed  disciplined  and  orga- 
nised troops,  it  is  probable  that  they  were  also  ac- 
quainted, to  a  certain  extent,  with  military  tactics, 
and  that  their  battles  were  fought  upon  some  kind 
of  system.  We  know  that  such  was  the  case  with 
the  Egyptians;  and  their  monuments  show  that 
amongst  thdr  enemies,  also,  there  were  nations  not 
unacquainted  with  the  military  science.  They  had 
bodies  of  troops  in  reserve ;  they  advanced  and  re- 
treated in  rank,  and  performed  various  manceuvres. 
Although,  in  the  Assyrian  sculptures,  we  have  no 
attempt  at  an  actual  representation  of  the  general 
plan  of  a  battle,  as  in  some  Egyptian  bas-reliefs, 
yet  from  the  order  in  which  the  soldiers  are  drawn 
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up  before  the  castle  walls,  and  from  the  phalanx 
which  they  then  appear  to  form,  it  aeems  highly 
probable  that  similar  means  were  adopted  to  resist 
the  assaults  of  the  enemy  in  the  open  field. 

The  king  himself  attended  by  his  vizir,  his  eu- 
nuchs, and  principal  officers  of  state,  was  present  in 
battle,  and  not  only  commanded,  but  took  an  active 
part  in  the  afiray.  Even  Sardanapalus,  when  called 
upon  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  his  armies  to 
meet  the  invading  Medes,  showed  a  courage  equal 
to  the  occasion,  and  repulsed  his  enemies.  Like  the 
Persian  monarchs  who  succeeded  him  in  the  dominion 
of  Asia,  the  Assyrian  king  was  accompanied  to  the 
war,  however  distant  his  seat  might  be,  by  his  wives, 
his  concubines,  and  his  children,  and  by  an  enormous 
retinue  of  servants.  Even  his  nobles  were  similarly 
attended.  Their  couches  were  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  the  hangings  of  the  richest  materials.  Vessels 
of  the  same  precious  metals  were  used  at  their  tables ; 
thdr  tents  were  made  of  the  most  costly  stuff's,  and 
were  even  adorned  with  precious  stones.*  They 
were  also  accompanied  by  musicians,  who  are  repre- 


*  The  cuopj  or  tent  of  Hdofemes  wu  of  purple,  g(A6,  and  emertldt 
and  predcHU  atooM ;  and  evvj  mia  had  gotd  and  silTer  (reaedf)  out  of 
the  king's  bonse.  Judith,  z.  24.  This  book  contuna  an  intereating  ao- 
oouDt  of  the  Inxurioot  manner  of  living  of  the  great  ANfrian  warrion, 
coaScnmag  what  faaa  been  taH  In  the  text,  and  ihowing  tiut  the  Peniana 
were,  in  thit  respect,  as  almost  in  ever;  other,  imitators  of  the  AsijriaiiB. 
Herodotus  (lib.  \x.  c.  B3.  and  83.)  deecribes  the  equipage,  furnished  with 
gold  and  ulver,  and  with  various  oolonred  hangings,  and  the  gold  and 
rilver  coaches  and  tables,  found  In  the  tenti  of  Mardoniua  afler  the  defeat 
of  the  Fenian  army.    The;  had  been  left  b;  Xersea  when  he  fled  from 
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sented  in  the  sculptures  as  walking  before  the  war- 
riors, on  their  triumphant  return  from  battle. 

The  army  was  followed  by  a  crowd  of  sutlers, 
servants,  and  grooms;  who,  whilst  adding  to  its 
bulk,  acted  as  an  impediment  upon  its  movements, 
and  carried  ruia  and  desolation  into  the  countries 
through  which  it  passed.  As  this  multitude  could 
not  depend  entirely  for  supplies  upon  the  inha- 
bitants, whom  they  unmercifully  pillaged,  provi- 
sions in  great  abundance,'  aa  well  as  live  stock,  were 
carried  with  them.  Holofemes,  in  marching  from 
Nineveh  with  his  army,  took  with  him  "  camels 
and  asses  for  their  carriage,  a  very  great  number, 
and  sheep,  and  oxen,  and  goats  without  number,  for 
their  provision;  and  plenty  of  victuals  for  every 
man."*X 

Quintus  Curtiusf  thus  describes  the  march  of  a 
Persian  army: — The  signal  was  ^ven  from  the  tent 
of  the  king,  on  the  top  of  which,  so  as  to  be  seen 
by  all,  was  placed  an  image  of  the  sun,  in  crystal. 
The  holy  fire  was  borne  on  altars  of  silver,  sur- 
rounded by  the  priests,  chanting  their  sacred  hymns. 
ITiey  were  followed  by  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
youths,  according  to  the  number  of  the  days  in  the 
year,  dressed  in  purple  garments.  The  chariot^  dedi- 
cated to  the  supreme  deity  (Jovi),  or  to  the  sun,  was 
drawn  by  snow-white  horses,  led  by  grooms  wearing' 
white  garments,  and  carrying  golden  wanda.     The 

•  JuditK  ii.  17. 

t  Lib.  iiL  c  3. ;  ind  compare  Herodotui'a  dotcription  of  the  •rmy  of 
Xerxes,  1.  vii.  c.  61. 
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horse  especially  consecrated  to  the  sun  was  chosen 
from  its  size.*  It  was  followed  by  ten  chariots,  em- 
bossed with  gold  and  silver,  and  by  the  cavalry  of 
twelve  nations,  dressed  in  their  various  costumes, 
and  carrying  their  peculiar  arms.  Then  came  the 
Persian  immortals,  ten  thousand  in  number,  adorned 
with  golden  chains,  and  wearing  robes  embroidered 
with  gold,  and  long-sleeved  timics,  all  glittering  with 
precious  stones.  At  a  short  interval  fifteen  thousand 
nobles,  who  bore  the  honourable  title  of  relations  of 
the  king,  walked  in  garments  which,  in  magnificence 
and  luxury,  more  resembled  those  of  women  than  of 
men.  The  doryphori  (a  choaen  company  of  spear- 
men) preceded  the  chariot  in  which  the  king  him- 
self sat,  high  above  the  surrounding  multitude.  On 
either  side  of  this  chariot  were  efSgies  of  the  gods 
in  gold  and  silver.  The  yoke  was  inlaid  with  the 
rarest  jewels.  From  it  projected  two  golden  figures  of 
Ninus-f-  and  Belus,  each  a  cubit  in  length.  A  golden 
eagle  with  outspread  wings  was  placed  between  them. 
The  king  was  distinguished,  from  all  those  who  sur- 
rounded  him,  by  the  magnificence  of  his  robes,  and 
by  the  cidaris,  or  mitre,  upon  his  head.  By  his  side 
walked  two  hundred  of  the  most  noble  of  bis  relations. 

*  That  tlie  custom  of  dedicating  chariots  and  hones  to  the  sun  pre- 
vailed in  Aaia  long  befiira  the  Feruan  domination,  we  leam  from  the 
passage  in  2  Slaga,  xxiii.  11.,  where  Josiah  is  described  u  taking  awaj 
the  horses  that  the  king*  of  Judah  had  given  to  the  tun,  at  the  entering 
in  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  hj  the  chamber  of  Nathan-melech,  the 
chamberlain,  which  was  in  tite  suburbs,  and  burning  the  chariots  of  the 
sun  with  fire. 

t  Some  M8S.  have  "  War  and  Peace."  Nlnus  was  an  emendation 
first  suggested  lij  Scaliger. 
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Ten  thousand  warriors,  bearing  spears,  whose  stafiB 
were  of  silver  and  heads  a£  gold,  followed  the  royal 
chariot.  The  king's  led  horses,  forty  in  number,  and 
thirty  thousand  footmen,  concluded  the  procesnon. 
At  the  distance  of  one  stadium,  followed  the  mother 
and  wife  of  the  king,  in  chariots.  A  crowd  of 
women,  the  handmudens  and  ladies  of  the  queens, 
accompanied  them  on  horseback.  Fifteen  cars,  called 
arroamaxEB,  carried  the  children  of  the  king,  thdr 
tutors  and  nurses,  and  the  eunuchs.  The  king's  three 
hundred  and  sixty  concubines,  who  accompanied  him, 
were  adorned  with  royal  splendour.  Six  hundred 
mules  and  three  hundred  camels  bore  the  royal  trea- 
sury, guarded  by  the  archers.  The  friends  and  re- 
lations of  the  ladies  were  mingled  with  a  crowd  of 
cooks  and  servants  of  all  kinds.  The  procession  was 
closed  by  the  light-armed  troops. 
/  1^  The  armies  were  provided  with  die  enginea,  and 
materials  necessary  for  the  siege  of  the  cities  they 
might  meet  with,  in  their  expedition.  If  any  natural 
obstructions  impeded  the  approadi  to  a  castle,  such 
as  a  forest  or  a  river,  they  were,  if  possible,  removed, 
Rivera  were  turned  out  of  their  courses,  if  they  im- 
peded the  operations  of  the  u^ny*;  and  warriors  are 
frequently  represented  in  the  sculptures  cutting  down 
trees  which  surround  a  hostile  city. 

The  first  step,  in  a  siege,  was  probably  to  advance 
the  battering-ram.  If  the  castle  was  built,  as  in  the 
plains  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  upon  an  artificial 

•  In  the  StratageiiMta  of  FrontinuB  (1.  iii.  c.  7.  a.  fl.)  Semiruuis,  like 
Cjias,  U  Mid  to  have  taken  Bkbjton  bjr  tnming  off  the  riTer. 
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eminence,  an  inclined  plane,  reaching  to  the  summit 
of  the  mound,  was  formed  of  earth,  etones,  or  trees, 
and  the  hesiegers  were  then  able  to  bring  their  en- 
pnes  to  the  foot  of  the  walls.  This  road  was  not 
unfrequently  covered  with  bricks,  forming  a  kind  of 
paved  way,  up  which  the  ponderous  machines  could 
be  drawn  without  much  difficulty. 

This  mode  of  reaching  the  walls  of  a  city  is  fre- 
quently alluded  to  by  the  prophets,  and  is  described 
by  Isaiah: — "Thus  saith  the  Lord,  concerning  the 
king  of  Assyria,  He  shall  not  come  into  this  city, 
nor  shoot  an  arrow  there,  nor  come  before  it  with 
shields,  nor  east  a  bank  against  it."*  Similar  ap- 
proaches were  used  by  the  Egj'ptians.f  They  not. 
only  enabled  the  be^egers  to  push  thdr  battering- 
rams  up  to  the  castle,  but  at  the  same  time  to  esca- 
lade the  walls,  the  summit  of  which  might  otherwise 
have  been  b^ond  the  reach  of  their  ladders. 

The  battering-rams  were  of  several  kinds.  Some 
were  joined  to  moveable  towers  which  held  warriors 
and  armed  men.  The  whole  then  formed  one  great 
temporary  building,  the  top  of  which  is  represented  in 
the  sculptures,  as  on  a  level  with  the  walls,  and  even 
turrets,  of  the  besieged  city.  In  some  bas-reliefs  the 
battering-ram  is  without  wheels;  it  was  then  per- 

*  Chap.  xxxriL  3S. ;  nnd  compare  2  King*,  zix.  S2.;  Jeremiah,  xxx'ii. 
24.,  and  zxxiiL  4.  The  shields  mentioned  by  the  prophet  were  probablj 
the  large  kind  made  of  wicker-work,  represented  in  tlie  Nimroud  aculp- 
tnrei,  and  were  used  exclusivelj  for  a  siege;  thQeeeairied  fay  thewarriun 
in  battle  being  amaller,  and  geuerallj  round. 

t  Ecekiel,  xvii.  IT.  "  Neither  shall  Pharaoh,  with  his  might;  armj 
and  great  company,  make  for  him  in  the  war,  bj  costing  up  mounts,  and 
building  forts,  to  cnt  off  manj  persons." 
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haps  constructed  on  the  spot,  and  was  not  intended 
to  be  moved.     The  moveable  tower  was  probably 


sometimes  unprovided  with  the  ram;  but  I  have 
not  met  with  it  so  represented  in  the  sculptures. 
When  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  besieged 
Jerusalem,  he  "built  forts  agwnst  it  round  about."* 
These  forts  or  towers,  if  stationary,  were  solidly  con- 
structed of  wood ;  if  moveable,  they  consisted  of  a 
light  frame  covered  with  wicker-worky  The  Jews 
were  forbidden  to  cut  down  and  employ,  for  this  pur- 

*  Jeremiah,  lii.  4.  , 
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pose,  trees  which  afford  sustenance  to  man.  *'  Only 
the  trees  which  thou  knowest  that  they  be  not  trees 
for  meat,  thou  shalt  destroy  and  cut  them  down : 
and  thou  skalt  build  bulwarks  against  ike  city  that 
maketh  war  with  thee  until  it  be  subdued."* 
^  When  the  machine  containing  the  battering-ram 
consisted  of  a  simple  frame-work,  not  forming  an 


artificial  tower,  a  cloth  or  some  kind  of  drapery, 
edged  with  fringes,  and  otherwise  ornamented,  ap- 
pears to  have    been    occasionally  thrown  over  it. 


>  DeuteroDomy,  xx.  19,  2 
B  B 
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SometiraeB  it  may  have  been  covered  with  hides.  It 
moved  either  on  four  or  on  six  wheels,  and  was 
provided  with  one  ram  or  with  two.  The  mode  of 
working  the  rams  cannot  be  determined  from  the  As- 
sjiian  sculptures.  It  may  be  presumed,  from  the  re- 
presentations in  the  bas-relie&,  that  they  were  partly 
suspended  by  a  rope  fastened  to  the  outside  of  the 
machine,  and  that  men  directed  and  impelled  them 
from  within.  Such  was  the  plan  adopted  by  the 
Egyptians,  in  whose  paintings  the  warriors,  working 
the  ram,  may  be  seen  through  the  frame.* 

Sometimes  this  engine  was  ornamented  by  a  carved 
or  painted  figure  of  the  presiding  divinity,  kneeling 
on  one  knee  and  drawing  a  bow.f 

The  artificial  tower  was  usually  occupied  by  two 
warriors ;  one  discharged  his  arrows  against  the  be- 
sieged, whom  he  was  able  from  his  lofty  position  to 
harass  more  effectually  than  if  he  had  been  below; 
the  other  held  up  a  shield  for  his  companion's  defence. 
Warriors  are  not  unfrequently  represented  as  stepping 
from  the  machine  to  the  battlements. 

Ezekiel  alludes  to  all  these  modes  of  attack.  "  Lay 
siege  against  it,"  he  exclaims,  speaking  of  the  city  of 
Jerusalem,  *'  and  buUd  a  fort  against  it,  and  cast  a 
mount  against  it ;  set  the  camp  also  against  it,  and 
set  battering-rams  against  it  round  about.  { 

Archers  on  the  walls  hurled  stones  from  slings, 

*  Wilkinaon'B  Ancient  Egyptians,  vol.  i.  plate,  p.  360. 
f  Tbi>  device  is  teen  on  a  batteriDg-run  in  a  bM-relief  engraved  tn 
m;  "  MoDumenta  of  Nineveb,"  Plata  19. 
t  CL  iv.  ver.  2. 
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and  discharged  their  arrows  against  the  warriors  in 
the  artificial  towers ;  whilst  the  rest  of  the  besieged 
were  no  less  active  in  endeavouring  to  frustrate  the 
attempts  of  the  assulants  to  make  breaches  in  their 
walls.  By  dropping  a  doubled  chain  or  rope  from  the 
batUements,  they  caught  the  ram,  and  could  either 
destroy  its  efficacy  altoge^er,  or  break  the  force  of 
its  blows.  Those  below,  however,  by  placing  hooks 
over  the  engine,  and  throwing  their  whole  weight 
upon  them,  struggled  to  retain  it  in  its  place.* 

The  besieged,  if  unable  to  displace  the  battering- 
ram,  sought  to  destroy  it  by  fire,  and  threw  lighted 
torches,  or  fire-brands,  upon  it.  But  water  was 
poured  upon  the  flames,  through  pipes  attached  to 
the  artificial  tower. 

Other  engines  and  instruments  of  war  were  em- 
ployed by  the  besiegere.  With  a  kind  of  catapult, 
apparently  consisting  of  a  light  wooden  frame  covered 
with  canvass  or  hides,  they  threw  large  stones  and 
darts  against  the  besieged,  who,  in  their  turn,  en- 
deavoured to  set  fire  to  it  by  torches.  A  long  staff 
with  an  iron  head,  resembling  a  spear,  was  used  to 
force  stones  out  of  the  walls.  Mines  were  also 
opened,  and  the  assailants  sought  to  enter  the  castle 
through  concealed  passages,  f  Those  who  worked  at 
them,  or  advanced  to  the  attack,  were  perhaps  pro- 
tected by  the  testudo,  as  represented  in  the  Egyptian 

*  "  Monomenta  of  Kineveh,"  Plate  19.  Uzziah  made  lirge  machiuea 
for  battering  walls,  and  instnunenta  to  cast  atones,  and  gnq^ng  iroiu, 
and  oUier  instruments.    (2Chron.  xzvi.  IB.,  and  Josephua,  UK  iz.  c.  10.) 

t  All  theae  modea  of  attack  and  defence  are  represented  in  tlie  ptate 
before  referred  to,  and  in  Plate  29. 
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paintings;  but  this  defence  is  not  seen  in  the  As- 
Bjrian  sculptures. 

Attempts  were  made  to  set  fire  to  the  gates  of  the 
city  by  placing  torches  against  them*,  or  to  break 
them  open  with  axes. 

Mounting  to  the  assault  by  ladders  was  constantly 
practised,  and  appears  to  have  been  the  most  general 
mode  of  attacking  a  castle;  for  ladders  are  found  on 
those  bas-reliefs,  in  which  neither  the  battering-ram 
nor  other  engines  are  introduced. f    They  reached  to 

*  Abimelech  went  bud  unto  the  door  of  the  lower  to  bom  it  with 
fire."    (Judges,  ix.  Si.) 

fnt  is  remarkable  that  the  battering-ram  ia  not  introdnced  in  the 
tcnlpturea  hitherto  diflcovered  at  Koujuujik,  nor,  as  &r  aa  I  am  aware, 
in  thoce  of  Khorsabad.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  at  the  period  of 
the  building  of  those  ecUfices,  it  had  fallen  into  diiuse.  Scaling  ladders 
appear  in  Egyptian  Kulptures  as  earlj  as  the  nineteenth  djnaatj. 
Ranues  DI.  is  aeen  taking  a  city,  hj  their  mean*,  at  Medinet  Habou.  ^ 
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the  top  of  the  battlements,  and  several  persons  could 
ascend  them  at  the  same  time.  Whilst  warnors, 
armed  with  the  sword  and  spear,  scaled  the  waDa, 
archers  posted  at  the  foot  of  the  ladders  kept  the 
enemy  in  check,  and  drove  them  from  the  walls. 

The  troops  of  the  besieging  army  were  ranged 
in  ranks  below.  The  king  was  frequently  present 
during  the  attack.  Descending  from  his  chariot, 
which  remained  stationary  at  a  short  distance  behind 
him,  he  discharged  bis  arrows  against  the  enemy. 
He  was  attended  by  his  shield-bearer,  and  eunuchs, 
one  of  whom  generally  held  over  him  the  emblem  of 
royalty,  the  umbrella,  whilst  the  others  bore  his  arms. 
He  is  sometimes  represented  in  his  chariots,  superin- 
tending the  operations,  or  repulsing  a  sally.  War- 
riors of  high  rank  likewise  came  in  chariots,  accom- 
panied by  their  shield-bearers  and  charioteers.*  The 
vizir  and  the  chief  of  the  eunuchs  are  frequently  seen 
in  the  midst  of  the  combatants. 

The  besieging  warriors  were  protected,  as  I  have 
already  mentioned,  by  large  shields  of  wicker-work, 
sometimes  covered  with  hides,  which  concealed  the 
entire  person.  Three  men  frequently  formed  a  group; 
one  held  the  shield,  a  second  drew  the  bow,  and  a 
third  stood  ready  with  a  sword  to  defend  the  archer 
and  shield-bearer,  in  case  the  enemy  should  sally  from 
the  castle. 

The  besieged  manned  the  battlements  with  archers 
and  slingers,  who  discharged  their  missiles  against 

*  "  The  choiceat  valleja  shall  be  full  of  chariots,  and  llie  horsemGii 
shall  set  themselves  in  uraj  at  the  gate."    (Isaiah,  xxii.  7.) 
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the  assailants.  Large  stones  and  hot  water  were  also 
thrown  upon  those  below.* 

When  the  battering-ram  had  made  a  breach,  and 
the  assault  bad  commenced,  the  women  appeared 
upon  the  waUs ;  and,  tearing  th^  hair  or  stretching 
out  their  hands,  implored  mercy.  The  men  are 
not  unfrequently  represented  as  joining  in  asking  for 
quarter.  When  the  assailants  were  once  masters  of 
the  place,  an  indiscriminate  slaughter  appears  to  have 
succeeded,  and  the  city  was  generally  given  over  to 
the  flames.  In  the  bas-reliefs  warriors  are  seen  deca- 
pitating the  conquered,  and  plunging  swords  or  dag- 
gers into  their  hearts,  holding  them  by  the  hair  of 
their  beads.  The  prisoners  were  ^ther  impaled  and 
subjected  to  horrible  torments,  or  carried  away  as 
slaves.  The  manner  of  impaling,  adoptedby  the  As- 
syrians, appears  to  have  differed  from  that  stiU  in  use 
in  the  East.  A  stake  was  driven  into  the  body  im- 
mediately under  the  ribs,  f  In  a  bas-relief  discovered 
at  Ehorsabad,  a  man  was  represented  flapng  a  pri- 
soner with  a  semicircular  knife.} 

The  women,  children,  and  cattle  were  led  away 
by  the  conquerors ;  and  that  it  was  frequently  the 
custom  of  the  Assyrians  to  remove  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  conquered  country  to  some  distant  part 
of  their  dominions,  and  to  replace  it  by  colonies 
of  their  own,  we  learn  from  the  treatment  of  the 

*  A  wmnan  from  the  battlement  of  Thebez  caat  a  millstone  upon 
Abimdech's  head,  and  brake  it.    (Judges,  iz.  03.) 

t  See  woodcut,  p.  369.  Wben  D&ritu  took  Babjlon  he  impaled  8000 
prisonen.    (Herod,  iii.  IS9.) 

i  Tbe  Scjthiana  acalped  and  flayed  Uaii  enemies,  and  uaed  their  aluna 
M  faone-trai^ngB.    (Herod,  it-  64.) 
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people  of  Samaria.*  Eunuchs  and  scribes  were  ap- 
pointed to  take  an  inventory  of  the  spoil.  They 
appear  to  have  stood  near  the  gates,  and  wrote  down 
with  a  pen,  probably  upon  rolls  of  leather,  the  num- 
ber of  prisoners,  sheep,  and  oxen,  and  the  amount  of 
the  booty,  which  issued  from  the  city.  The  women 
were  sometimes  taken  away  in  bullock-carts,  and  are 
ushally  seen  in  the  ba&-reliefs  bearing  a  part  of  their 
property  with  them  —  either  a  vase  or  a  sack,  perhaps 
filled  with  household  stuff.  They  were  sometimes 
accompanied  by  their  children,  and  are  generally  re- 
presented as  tearing  their  hair,  throwing  dust  upon 
their  heads,  and  bewailing  their  lot. 

After  the  city  had  been  taken,  a  throne  for  the 
king  appears  to  have  been  placed  in  some  con- 
spicuous spot  within  the  walls.  He  is  represented 
in  the  sculptures  as  sitting  upon  it»  attended  by 
his  eunuchs  and  principal  officers,  and  receiving 
the  prisoners  brought  bound  into  his  presence.  The 
chiefs  prostrate  themselves  before  him,  whilst  he 
places  his  foot  upon  their  necks,  as  Joshua  com- 
manded the  captains  of  Israel  to  put  their  feet 
upon  the  necks  of  the  captive  kings,  f     This  custom 


*  2  Kings,  XTu.  24.  According  to  Josephua  (lib.  ix.  c.  12.)  Tiglath- 
pileaer  b&Ting  taken  Dftmuciu  remored  all  the  inhabitants,  and  peopled 
the  citj  with  his  own  anbjects.  So,  also,  when  Nebuchadnezzar  took 
Jerusalem,  he  carried  awaj  all  the  people  captiTe,  and  "  burned  the 
king's  house  and  the  honees  of  the  people  with  fire,  and  brake  down  the 
wallB."    (Jeremiah,  ixzix.  8  and  9.) 

f  "  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  they  brought  out  those  king*  onto 
JoahuB,  that  Joshua  called  for  all  the  men  of  Israel,  and  said  unto  the 
captains  of  the  men  of  war  which  went  with  him,  Come  near,  pat  jonr 
feet  upon  the  necks  of  these  kings.    And  the;  came  near,  and  put  their 
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long  prevailed  in  the  East.  In  the  rock-sculpture 
of  Behiston,  Darius  in  seen  with  his  foot  upon  the 
neck  of  Gomates,  the  rebellious  Magian,  who  declared 
himself  to  be  Bartius,  the  son  of  Cyrus.*  When 
inferior  prisoners  were  captured,  their  hands  were 
tied  behind,  or  their  arms  and  feet  were  bound  by 
iron  manacles,  f 


^Kiey  were  urged  onwards  l^  blows  from  the 
spears,  or  swords,  of  the  warriors  to  whom  they  were 
intrusted.  In  a  bas-relief  from  Khorsabad,  captives 
are  led  before  the  king  by  a  rope  fastened  to  rings 
passed  through  the  Up  and  nose.  J 

In  the  sculptures  of  Khorsabad  and  Kouyunijk,  cap- 
feet  upon  the  necks  of  tbem.  (Joshua,  x.  24.)  To  nukeft  ■*  fbolstool  (rf* 
thine  enemtec"  is  the  common  biblical  expression  for  triumfJi. 

*  Major  RanliiiBon's  Memoir  on  the  Inscription  at  BehiBtun.  (Jonnul 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.) 

f  "  To  bind  their  kings  with  chains,  and  their  nobles  with  fetters  of 
iron."  (Fsalm,  cxliz.  8.)  The  fetters  were  sometimes  made  of  braat. 
"  They  pat  out  the  eyes  of  Zedeldah,  and  bound  him  with  fetters  of  brass, 
and  took  him  to  Babylon."  (2  Kings,  xzv.  7.)  Samson  was  also  bound 
with  fetters  of  brass.     (Judges,  xtI.  21.) 

I  This  sculpture  illustrates  the  passage  in  2  Kings,  xiz.  28.  "  I  will 
put  my  hook  in  thy  nose,  and  my  bridle  in  thy  lips."  Hie  king  is  repre- 
sented in  the  bas-relief  as  holding  a  rope  fastened  to  a  ring,  which  passea 
through  the  lipa  of  a  prisoner,  one  of  whose  eyes  he  appears  to  be  piercing 
with  bis  spear. 
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tives  are  seen  bringing  small  models  of  their  cities  to 
the  victorious  king,  as  a  token  of  their  subjection. 
Similar  models  are  borne  in  triumphal  processions. 

The  heads  of  the  slain  were  generally  collected, 
and  brought  either  to  the  king  or  to  an  officer  ap- 
pointed to  take  account  of  their  number.*  This  mode 
of  reckoning  the  loss  of  the  enemy  was  long  resorted 
to  in  the  East. 

As  soon  as  the  soldiers  entered  the  captured  city, 
they  began  to  plunder,  and  then  hurried  away  with 
the  spoil.      They  led  off  the  horses,  carried  forth 
on  their  shoulders  furniture,      _.  ^^^^ 
and  vessels  of  gold,  silver,     , 
and  other  metals ;  and  made      ^  "t  ' 
prisoners  of  the  inhabitants, 
who,  probably,  became  the 
property  of  those  who  seized 
them. 

The  Assyrian  warriors  are 
seen  in  the  sculptures  bear- 
ing away  in  triumph  the 
idols  of  the  conquered  na- 
tions, or  breaking  them  into  "'"°  "s^ivri^;,!")"' 
pieces,  weighing  them  in  scales,  and  dividing  the 
fragments.f    Thus   Hoaea  prophesied  that  the  calf, 

*  See  woodcut,  p.  184.  When  Ahab'e  seventy  soni  were  killed,  their 
heads  were  cut  off,  and  brought  in  baakets  to  Jezreel.  They  were  after- 
words laid  "  in  two  heaps  at  the  entering  in  of  the  gate."  (2  Kings,  x.  8.) 
The  Egyptians  generally  counted  by  hands. 

I  In  a  bas-relief  from  Khorsabad  :  "  Babylon  is  taken,  Bel  is  con- 
founded, Merodach  is  broken  in  pieces  ;  her  idols  are  confounded,  her 
images  are  broken  in  pieces."   (Jeremiah,  I,  2.)     Compare  Isuali,  xzi.  9. 
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the  idol  of  Samaria,  should  be  carried  away  by  the 
Assyrians.* 

When  the  city  had  been  sacked,  it  waa  usually 
given  up  to  the  flames,  and  utterly  destroyed.  The 
surrounding  country  was  also  laid  waste-f  If  it  had 
been  a  capital — a  place  of  strength  and  renown  — 
it  was  seldom  rebuilt  on  the  same  spot ;  which  was 
avoided,  as  unfortanat«,  by  those  who  survived  the 
catastrophe  and  returned  to  the  ruins. 

Ezekiel,  in  prophesying  the  destruction  of  Tyre  by 
Nebuchadrezzar,  has  faithfully  recorded  the  events  of 
a  siege,  and  the  treatment  of  the  conquered  people. 
His  description  illustrates  the  baa-reliefs  of  Nim- 
roud:  — 

"  Thus  eaith  the  Lord  Grod  ;  Behold,  I  will  bring 
upon  Tyrus  Nebuchadrezzar  king  of  Bal:^lon,  a 
king  of  kings,  from  the  north,  with  horses,  and  with 
chariots,  and  with  horsemen,  and  companies,  and 
much  people.  He  shall  slay  with  the  sword  thy 
daughters  in  the  field :  and  he  shall  make  a  fort 
against  thee,  and  cast  a  mount  against  thee,  and  lift 
up  the  buckler  against  thee.  And  he  shall  set  en- 
gines of  war  against  thy  walls,  and  with  his  axes  he 

•  Ch.  z.  Ter.  6.  And  Jeremiah  decUret  that  the  Bibjloniuu  shall 
kindle  ft  fire  in  the  homes  of  the  gods  of  the  Eg7ptiuiB,  "and  bum  them, 
and  carry  them  awaj  captive."  (Cb.  xliii.  ver.  13.)  In  a  bas-relief  from 
the  centre  palace  of  Nimrond,  the  Asgjrian  warrion  were  represented 
earrjing  awa;  the  image  of  a  bird.    See  woodcut,  p.  462. 

f  When  nolofemei  took  Damascus,  "  he  went  into  the  plain  in  the 
time  of  wheat  harreat,  and  burnt  np  all  the  fields,  and  destrojed  the 
flocfca  and  herd* ;  abo  be  spoiled  the  cities,  and  utterly  wasted  the  conn- 
tries,  and  smote  all  the  joting  men  with  the  edge  of  the  swoid."  (Judith, 
iL  27.) 
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shall  break  down  thy  towers.  By  reason  of  the 
abundance  of  his  horaeB,  their  dust  shall  cover  thee : 
thy  walls  shall  shake  at  the  noise  of  the  horsemen, 
and  of  the  wheels,  and  of  the  chariots,  when  he  shall 
enter  into  thy  gates,  as  men  enter  into  a  city  wherein 
is  made  a  breach.  With  the  hoofs  of  his  horses  shall 
be  tread  down  all  thy  streets:  he  shall  slay  thy 
people  by  the  sword,  and  thy  strong  garrisons  shall 
go  down  to  the  ground.  And  they  shall  make  a  spoil 
of  thy  riches,  and  mdce  a  prey  of  thy  merchandise  : 
and  they  shall  break  down  thy  walls,  and  destroy 
thy  pleasant  houses :  and  they  shall  lay  thy  stones, 
and  thy  timber  and  thy  dust  in  the  midst  of  the 
water."  •  ^ 

Although  the  Assjnians  were  properly  an  inland 
people,  yet  their  conquests  and  expeditions,  particu- 
larly at  a  later  period,  brought  them  into  contact 
with  maritime  nations.  We  consequently  find,  on 
the  monuments  of  Ehorsabad  and  Eouyunjik,  fre- 
quent representations  of  naval  engagements  and 
operations  on  the  sea-coast.  In  the  most  ancient 
palace  of  Nimroud,  only  bas-reliefs  with  a  river  have 
been  discovered ;  they  furnish  us,  however,  with  the 
forms  of  vessels,  evidently  of  Assyrian  construction — . 
all  those  in  the  sculptures  of  Khorsabad  and  Kouy- 
unjik  belonging  probably  to  allies  or  to  the  enemy. 
It  may  be  presumed  that  the  rivers  navigated  by  the 
early  Assyrians,  and  represented  in  their  bas-reliefs, 
were  the  Tigris,  Euphrates,  and  Khabour. 
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Herodotus  thue  describes  the  Babylonian  vessels 
of  a  later  period :  '*  The  boats  used  by  those  who 
come  to  the  city  (Babylon)  are  of  a  circular  form, 
and  made  of  skins.  They  are  constructed  in  Armenia, 
in  the  parts  above  Assyria.  The  ribs  of  the  vessels 
are  formed  of  willow  boughs  and  branches,  and 
covered  externally  with  skins.  They  are  round  like 
a  shield,  there  being  no  distinction  between  the  head 
and  stem.  They  line  the  bottoms  of  their  boats  with 
reeds  (or  straw),  and,  taking  on  board  merchandise, 
principally  palm  wine,  float  down  the  stream.  The 
boats  have  two  oars,  one  man  to  each :  one  pulls  to 
him,  the  other  pushes  from  him.  These  vessels  are  of 
different  dimensions ;  some  of  them  are  so  large  that 
they  bear  freight  to  the  value  of  5000  talents.  The 
smaller  have  one  ass  on  board;  the  larger,  several. 
On  their  arrival  at  Babylon  the  boatmen  dispose 
of  their  goods,  and  also  offer  for  sale  the  ribs  and 
the  reeds  (or  straw).  They  then  load  their  asses 
with  the  skins,  and  return  with  them  to  Armenia, 
where  they  construct  new  vessels."  • 

I  was,  at  one  time,  inclined  to  believe  that  the  de- 
scription of  Herodotus  applied  to  the  rafts  still  con- 
structed on  the  rivers  of  Mesopotamia,  and  used,  it 
will  be  remembered,  for  the  conveyance  of  the  sculp- 
tures from  Nimroud  to  Busrah.f  The  materials 
of  which  they  are  made  are  precisely  those  men- 
tioned by  the  Greek  historian,  and  they  are  still 
disposed  of,  at  Baghdad,  in  the  same  way  as  they 

■  Lib.  i.  c  194.  t  E^  P'  SS-  of  tl)"  Tolume. 
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were  in  his  day  at  Babylon.  But  the  boats  which 
excited  the  wonder  of  Herodotus  seem  to  have  been 
more  solidly  built,  and  were  capable  of  bearing  ani- 
mals, to  which  purpose  the  modem  raft  could  not  be 
applied.  They  were  probably  more  like  the  circular 
vessels  now  used  at  Baghdad,  built  of  boughs,  and 
sometimes  covered  with  skins,  over  which  bitumen  is 
smeared,  to  render  the  whole  waterproof.  The  boats 
commonly  employed  for  the  conveyance  of  goods  and 
animals,  on  the  lower  part  of  the  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates, and  for  ferries  on  all  parts  of  those  rivers, 
are  constructed  of  planks  of  poplar  wood,  rudely 
joined  together  by  iron  nails  or  wooden  pins,  and 
coated  with  bitumen. 

In  a  bas-relief,  from  the  most  ancient  palace  of 
Nimroud,  two  kinds  of  boats  are  introduced.  The 
larger  vessel  contains  the  king  in  his  chariot,  with 
his  attendants  and  eunuchs.  It  is  both  impelled  by 
oars,  and  towed  by  men.  The  smaller  resembles 
that  described  by  Herodotus.     The  head  does  not 


differ  in  form  from  the  stem,  and  two  men  sit  face 
to  face  at  the  oars. 

In  this  bas-relief  are  also  represented  men  sup- 
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portdng  themselves  npon  inflated  skins, — a  manner 
of  crossing  rivers  still  generally  practised  in  Meso* 
potamia. 

The  larger  boats  were  steered  by  a  long  oar;  to 
the  end  of  which  was  attached  a  square  or  oval  board. 
This  oar  was  held  in  its  place  by  a  rope,  fastened  to 
a  wooden  pin  at  the  stern.  By  this  contrivance  the 
steersman  had  considerable  control  over  the  vessel, 
and  could  impel  it,  or  turn  the  head  at  pleasure. 
This  mode  of  steering  and  propelling  boats,  still  pre- 
vails on  the  Mesopotamian  rivers. 

It  may  be  presumed,  that  the  Assyrians  soon  ac- 
quired a  more  intimate  acqaaintance  with  the  art  of 
ship-buUding,  than  is  displayed  by  these  rude  ves- 
sels; although  they  may  not  have  put  their  know- 
ledge in  practice  on  the  rivers.  A  tradition  has  even 
assigned  the  invention  of  ships  to  Semiramis.*  In  a 
bas-relief,  from  the  centre  palace  of  Nimroud,  vessels 
were  represented  with  a  mast,  and  with  a  carved 
prow  and  stem,  both  ornamented  with  the  head  of 
an  animal  or  bird,  probably  in  metal.f  They  were 
also  impelled  by  oars;  and  irom  the  relative  size 
between  them  and  the  figures,  they  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  larger  than  the  rude  boats  of  the 
earlier  monuments.  The  mast  was  retuned  in  its 
position  by  two  ropea.  The  oars  were  long,  Mid  the 
blade  projected  at  an  angle  with  the  handle.     They 

*  Plbj.  lib.  vu.  417.  Thit  the  Cluddee)  were  skilful  ihip-builden, 
"  and  exulted  in  their  ghipE,"  we  leam  from  IsamIi,  xlilL  14. 

'f  See  woodcnt,  p.  39d.  In  this  onuunent  tt  the  prow  ftnd  atem  thej 
TeMmble  some  of  the  Egypdui  war-galley  and  thoee  of  the  Greeks  and 
Itomaiu. 
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were  probably  used  like  paddles,  which  they  re- 
semble, indeed,  in  form.  Although  these  ships  were 
near  a  castle,  it  would  appear — from  the  fish  and 
marine  monsters  in  the  water — that  the  sea,  and  not 
a  river,  was  represented. 

The  vessels  of  the  Khorsabad  sculptures  show 
a  considerable  advance  in  the  knowledge  of  ship- 
building. That  they  did  not  belong  to  the  Assy- 
rians, but  to  some  allied  nation,  appears  to  be  indi- 
cated by  the  peculiar  costume  of  the  figures  in  them.* 
The  form  of  the  vessel  is  not  inelegant :  it  is  that  of 
a  sea  monster— the  prow  being  in  the  shape  of  the 
head  of  a  horse,  and  the  stem  is  that  of  the  tail  of  a 


*  Small  boats  Bimilftrlr  ooMtructed  are,  however,  introdaced  into  a 
baa-relief,  which  appears  to  represent  a  scene  on  an  Aarjiim  river  or  lake. 
(See  woodcut,  p.  278.) 
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fish.  Several  men  stand  at  the  oars.  The  mast,  sup- 
ported by  two  ropes,  appears  to  be  surmounted  by  a 
box,  or  what  is  technically  called  a  crow's  nest ;  which, 
in  the  galleys  of  the  Egyptians,  frequently  held  an 
archer. 

From  the  nature  of  the  animals  and  fish  swarming 
in  the  water  round  the  vessels,  the  Khorsabad  bas- 
reliefs, —  like  that  which  I  have  juat  described  — 
evidently  represent  an  event  on  the  sea.  A  castle 
stands  on  the  shore,  and  the  ships  are  employed  in 
bringing  planks,  and  beams  of  wood,  to  form  an 
artificial  approach,  by  which  the  besi^rs  may  reach 
the  walls.  Some  of  these  planks  are  dragged,  at  the 
stem  of  the  vessels,  by  ropes ;  others  are  on  deck. 
In  the  sea  is  seen  a  figure  with  the  human  form  to 
the  waist,  and  with  the  tail  of  a  fish.  The  homed 
cap  connects  it  with  the  sacred  emblems  of  the 
Assyrian  sculptures,  and  we  may,  probably,  recognise 
in  it  Cannes,  or  the  Cbaldffian  sea  god.* 

But  it  was  in  the  sculptures  of  Eouyunjik,  that 
vessels  were  found  represented  in  the  greatest  per- 
fection. From  thdr  position,  in  the  bas-reliefs,  with 
reference  to  the  besieging  army,  it  would  seem  that 
they  did  not  belong  to  the  Assyrians  themselves ;  but 
to  a  people  with  whom  they  were  at  war,  and  whom 
they  appear  to  have  conquered.  The  sea  was  also 
here  indicated  by  the  nature  of  the  fish  and  marine 
animals;  such  as  the  star  or  jelly  fish,  and  a  kind 
of  shark.     A  castle   stood  on  the  shore;  and  the 

*  A  s«a-piece,  euch  u  that  described  in  tim  text,  is  amongst  the 
AaTntui  bu-relicfB  in  the  LouTre. 
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inhabitants,  attacked  on  the  land  side,  were  deserting 
the  city,  and  taking  refuge  in  their  vessels.* 

The  larger  galleys  of  these  bas-reliefe  were  of  pe- 
culiar form,  and  may,  1  think,  be  identified  mth  the 
veaaele  used  to  a  comparatively  late  period,  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  great  maritime  cities  of  the  Syrian 
coast — by  the  people  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  Their 
height  out  of  the  water,  when  compared  with  the 
depth  of  keel,  was  very  considerable.  The  forepart 
rose  perpendicularly  from  a  low  sharp  prow,  which 
resembled  a  plough-share,  and  was  probably  of  iron 
or  some  other  metal ;  being  intended,  like  that  of  the 
Roman  galley,  to  sink  or  disable  the  enemy's  ships. 
The  stem  was  curved  from  the  keel,  and  ended  in  a 
point  high  above  the  upper  deck.  There  were  two 
tiers  of  rowers ;  but  whether  they  were  divided  by  a 
deck,  or  merely  sat  upon  benches  placed  at  different 
elevations  in  the  bold,  does  not  appear  from  the 
sculptures.  Above  the  rowers  was  a  deck,  on  which 
stood  the  armed  men.  These  vessels  had  only  one 
mast,  to  the  top  of  which  was  attached  a  very  long 
yard,  held  by  ropes.  In  the  sculptures,  the  sails 
were  represented  as  furled.  The  number  of  rowers 
in  the  bas-reliefs  was  generally  eight  on  a  side.  Only 
the  heads  of  the  upper  tier  of  men  were  visible ;  the 
lower  tier  was  completely  concealed,  the  oars  passing 
through  small  apertures,  or  port^holes,  in  the  sides  of 
the  vessel. 

These  galleys  nearly  resemble  in  form  the  vessels 

*  "  Uonnmenta  of  Ninereb,"  Plate  71. 
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represented  on  certain  coins  of  ancient  date;  which, 
although  not  yet  satiBfactorily  classed,  evidently  be- 
long to  the  period  of  the  Persian  supremacy  in  Asia. 
This  may  be  inferred  by  their  having  on  one  ade 


the  ef&gy  of  the  king  in  his  chariot,  attended  by  his 
charioteer,  as  foand  on  darics  and  cylinders  un- 
doubtedly Persian. 


These  coins,  which  are  rare,  have  been  discovered 
both  in  Babylonia  and  on  the  coasts  of  Cilicia  and 
Syria*,  and  were  probably  struck   by  the  cities  on 

*  Those  in  tbe  British  Museum,  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  Rich,  were 
principally  found  in  the  bed  of  the  Euphrates,  near  Babjlon ;  hut,  as  the; 
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the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  during  their  sub- 
jection to  Persia.  There  are  many  peculiarities  in 
the  figures,  groups,  and  inscriptions  upon  them,  to 
connect  them  with  other  coins  of  the  same  class, 
generally  fcoown  as  "the  uncert^  of  Cilicia;"  all 
of  which  may  perhaps  be  assigned  to  cities  of  Phoe- 
nician origin,  either  in  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  or  Cyprus.* 
The  mere  fact  of  these  coins  having  been  occasionally 
found  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  is  not  safficient 
to  prove  that  they  were  coined  in  Babyhm,  of  which 
city  we  have  no  ancient  money. 

The  galleys,  both  on  these  coins  and  in  the  Eouy> 
ui^ik  baa-reliefs,  are  further  identified  with  the 
vessels  of  the  Syrian  coasts,  by  the  coins  of  Sidon 
of  a  later  period,  which  bear  on  one  side  a  galley 


wera  iccompanied  hj  other  ooini  of  a  much  Uter  (I  think  of  tbe  Araadd 
or  Sairanian)  period,  thej  iniiit  have  been  depouted  there  long  after 
the  ttil  of  tlie  fint  Peniui  empire,  and  conaequentlj  long  tubiet^uent  to 
the  time  of  Uieir  coinage. 

*  Almoat  ail  ancient  citiei  of  A«a  Minor  and  tlie  adjaoent  idands,  whose 
aameB  commenced  with  "Cor,"  itood  upon  tlie  sea-coast.  This  word 
mtj,  therefiire,  have  unue  reference  to  their  petition,  and  ma/  pcunt  ta 
a  PhcenidaD  origin.  It  maj,  perliapa,  be  conneoted  with  the  Hebrew 
n^t  "to  dig"  and  the  Arabic jU^  or  ,  tb«  month  of  a  rirer,  and 
bsj  of  the  tea,  aUll  uied  on  the  Ar&lnBn  coast ;  for  instance^  the  montlia 
of  the  Euplirates  and  Earoon  are  known  as  the  Khor-mousa,  the  Khor- 
bamishere,  &c.  In  Pontns  were  Cor-sUa,  Cor-djla,  Cot-yora ;  in  Papb- 
I^onia,  Car-iua,  Car-arabei ;  in  C^nu,  Core  and  Cor-ineum ;  in  (^icis, 
Cor-jcus,  CoT-aceMum ;  in  Crete,  the  promootorj  and  citj  of  Cor-jcvi ; 
in  Ionia,  Cor-jcnj;  the  Cor-icumlittus  and  Cor-^dalla  in  Lycia;  in 
Bbodes,  Cor-jmbia  and  Cor-djlnaa ;  in  Messenia,  Cor-yfJiasium.  The 
sense  of  csTem,  also  included  in  the  word,  will  well  suit  Cor-ycus  in 
Cilicia,  and  the  celebrated  care  of  the  same  name  in  Phocis.  The  de- 
rivation of  nin  "^liole,"  or  n~Oi  "to  dig,"  maj  indicate  an  arlifioial  har- 
bour, and  an  earlj  Phmnkian  settlemenL 
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similarly  constructed,  and  on  the  other  the  head  of 
an  AB33nrian  goddess. 

The  castles  of  the  maritime  people,  whose  conquest 
is  recorded  by  the  Kouyunjik  bas-reliefe,  are  distin- 
guished by  the  shields  hung  round  the  walla.  This 
peculiarity  appears  to  illustrate  a  passage  in  Ezekiel 
concerning  Tyre:  "The  men  of  Ar^id  with  thine 
army  were  upon  the  walls  round  about,  and  the  Gam- 
madims  were  in  thy  towers :  they  hanged  their  shields 
upon  thy  walls  round  about"*  We  have  no  other 
dlusion  to  this  custom  in  Holy  Writ ;  and  its  par- 
ticular mention  in  con- 
nection with  Tyre,  may 
perhaps  be  considered  a 
further  proof  in  favour  of 
the  identification  of  the 
event,  recorded  by  the 
sculptures,  with  a  siege 
and  capture  of  that  city. 

Around  the  sides  of  the  vessels  were  also  sus- 
pended the  shields  of  the  warriors ;  and  a  similar 
custom  appears  to  have  prevailed  amongst  other 
nations  in  the  infancy  of  the  art  of  ship-building.f 

The  Tyrian  vessels  were  constructed  of  the  most 
costly  materials.  The  sails  were  of  "  fine  linen  with 
embroidered  work  from  Egypt ; "  and  the  ornaments 
were  of  "  blue  and  purple  from  the  isles  of  Elisha." 
The  benches  were  of  ivory,  and,  it  will  be  remarked, 
were  made  by  Assyrian  workmen,  of  whose  skill  we 

•  EzeWeI,xxTii.  11. 

t  On  the  sides  of  the  upper  deck  of  the  Chinew  junka  ire  nupended 
die  shields  uid  arms  of  the  crew, 
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have  full  proof  in  the  beautiful  carvings  from  Nim- 
roud.  The  oars  were  of  the  wood  of  the  oaks  of 
Bashan,  the  planks  of  fir-trees  from  the  moontain 
of  Senir,  and  the  masts  of  cedar  of  Lebanon.  The 
people  of  Zidon  and  Arvad  were  employed  as  ma- 
nners, and  the  management  and  sfuling  of  the  ship 
were  confided  to  the  pilots  of  Tyre,  who,  through 
long  experience,  were  well  versed  in  the  art  of  navi- 
gation, and  were  consequently  looked  upon  as  "  the 
wise  men"  in  a  city  of  sailors  and  merchants.*  In 
these  vessels  the  Fhcenicians  coasted  along  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  carried  on  an  active  com- 
merce with  very  distant  nations ;  establishing  their 
colonies,  and  difliising  far  and  wide  their  civilisation, 
their  arts,  and  their  language. 

Besides  the  vessel  I  have  described,  a  smaller  is 
represented  in  the  same  bas-reliefs.  It  has  also  a 
double  tier  of  rowers  t  but  the  head  and  stern  are 


*  The  27Ui  chapter  of  Ezekiel  containa  b  complete  cleBcriptioii  of  the 
veneb  of  the  Tjriuii,  and  u  a  most  important  and  interegting  record 
of  the  conunercial  intercouTHe  of  the  nationi  of  antiquity. 
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differently  constructed  from  those  of  the  larger 
galley,  and  both  being  of  the  same  shape,  are  not  to 
be  distinguished  one  from  the  other,  except  by  the 
position  of  the  rowers.  Th^  rise  high  above  the 
water,  and  are  flat  at  the  top,  with  a  beak  projecting 
outwards.  This  vessel  had  no  mast,  and  was  Im- 
pelled entirely  by  oars.  On  the  upper  deck  are  seen 
warriors  armed  with  spears,  and  women. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine,  from  the  sculptures, 
the  size  of  the  vessels;  as  the  relative  proportions 
hetwe^  them  and  the  figures  they  contain  are  not 
preserved.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  four  rowers 
in  each  tier  are  merely  a  conventional  number ;  and 
we  cannot,  therefore,  conjecture  the  length  of  the  ship 
from  them. 

No  representations  of  naval  engagements,  as  on 
the  monuments  of  Egypt,  have  yet  been  found  in  the 
Assyrian  edifices.  It  is  most  probable  that,  not  being  & 
maritime  people,  the  Assyrians — as  the  Persians  did 
afterwards — made  use  of  the  fleets  of  their  allies  in 
their  expeditions  by  sea,  fiimishing  warriors  to  man 
the  ships. 

The  bas-reliefe  hitherto  discovered  in  Assyria, 
principally  record  the  wars  and  triumphs  of  the  As- 
syrians, and  represent  their  achievements  in  battle. 
Their  enemies,  therefore,  are  frequently  portrayed  in 
them.  On  the  earlier  monuments  the  conquered  are 
marked  by  two  distinct  costumes.  In  the  series  of 
sculptures,  forming  the  southern  side  of  the  great  hall  * 
in  the  north-west  palace*,  they  arc  principally  distin- 
guished by  the  absence  of  helmets  and  armour.  A 
-  Hall  B,  plan  3. 
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simple  fillet,  or  band,  binds  their  temples,  and  in  no 
instance  have  they  any  other  head-dress.  Their  long 
hair,  and  beards,  are  less  carefully  and  elaborately 
arranged  than  those  of  the  Assyrians ;  but  this  dis- 
tinction may  be  attributed  to  the  malice  of  the 
sculptor,  who  aippeare  to  have  wilfully  disfigured 
the  pictures  of  the  enemies  of  his  nation,  or  at  least 
to  have  bestowed  less  care  upon  them  than  upon 
those  of  his  own  people.  They  wore  short  tunics, 
descending  to  the  knee.  Their  sandals  were  peculiar, 
formed  apparently  by  a  number  of  straps,  or  cross- 
bars, from  the  instep  to  the  sole  of  the  foot.  They 
.ised  the  same  arms  as  the  Assyrians,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  the  sting — a  weapon  which  is  not  seen  in 
the  hands  of  the  conquerora  in  the  moat  ancient  bas- 
reliefe.  The  women  were  clothed  in  long  embroidered 
Tobea  descending  to  the  ankles,  fitting  tight  over  the 
breasts  (which  are  indicated  in  the  sculptures),  and 
confined  at  the  waist  by  a  ^rdle.  Their  hair  fell 
loosely  over  their  shoulders.  The  conquered  have  no 
very  marked  peculiarity  in  the  form  of  their  features, 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  Assyrians ;  and,  if  their 
race  or  nation  was  shown  at  all,  it  was,  probably,  as 
on  the  monuments  of  Egypt,  by  colour,  which  has 
completely  disappeared.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
baa-reliefe  to  show  the  re^on  they  inhabited.  They 
possessed  walled  cities,  some  standing  on  a  river; 
and  their  country  was  apparently  wooded,  as  trees  are 
generally  represented  in  the  sculptures.  It  may  be 
presumed  that  they  were  not  far  behind  their  con- 
querors in  civilisation ;  for  they  were  acquainted  with 
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Jhe  use  of  the  pulley ;  and,  it  may  be  inferred  from 
their  castle  gatea,  mth  the  prindple  of  the  arch. 
They  possessed  chariots  drawn  by  hiraes  nearly  as 
richly  caparisoned  as  those  of  the  Asiyrians.  Their 
chariot-wheels  had  ^ght,  or  even  twelve  spokes,  dif- 
fering in  this  respect  from  those  oi'  the  conquerors. 
On  a  bas-relief,  representing  captives  brought  before 
the  king,  we  find — amongst  vases  And  bowls  of  elegant 
shapes  —  objects  resembling  elephants'  tusks,  bundles 
of  precious  wood,  and  shawU;  this  would  appear  to 
connect  the  conquered  pectple  with  some  Asiatic 
nation  far  to  the  east  of  Assyria. 

The  other  conquered  race,  represented  in  the 
earliest  sculptures  of  Nimroud,  are  chiefly  distin- 
guished by  their  conicfJ  caps ;  which  are  not  pointed, 
like  the  Assyrian  helmet,  but  rounded  at  the  top,  and 
apparently  made  of  felt,  or  bands  of  linen.  They 
wore  high  boots  reaching  half  way  up  the  calf  of  the 
leg,  and  turned  up  at  the  toes,  like  those  still  in  use 
in  Persia  and  Turkey;  and  were  dressed  either  in 
short  tunics,  scarcely  covering  the  knee,  or  in  robes 
descending  to  the  ankles.  Their  hair,  although  long, 
was  not  curled,  but  was  gathered  into  a  bunch  be- 
hind ;  the  end  being  either  tucked  under  the  cap,  or 
confined  by  a  band  passing  round  the  temples.  On 
the  northern  side  of  the  great  hall  of  the  north-west 
palace,  were  discovered  two  bas-reliefe*,  representing 
the  siege  of  a  wty  belon^g  to  this  people,  which 
stood  on  the  banks  of  a  river.    Beneath  the  walls 

*  Not.  37.  and  28.  haU  B,  plan  3.    No.  27.  irill  be  placed  in  tbe  Britiab 
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the  armies  of  the  two  nations  are  seen  in  battle — the 
Asffsrians  in  chariots,  their  enemies  chiefly  on  horses. 
One  of  the  horsemen  turns  back,  like  the  Parthians  of 


old,  whilst  bis  horse  is  at  full  speed,  to  discharge  an 
arrow  against  his  pursuers.* 

*  "Fidentemqne  AigS  Parthum,  Teniique  tagitUg." 

Vma.  Oeorg.  3. 
And 

"Venii 

Pardmn." 

Justin  (lib.  lit.  c.  2.)  dewiribes  tliiB  mode  of  combating  as  pecnliar  to 
the  Parthiana,  and  verj  duigerouB  to  those  incaiitiouslj  eogaging  in  thdr 
pursuit.  That  tlie  same  custom  existed  at  a  very  earlj  period  amongst 
the  Penians,  we  learn  from  Xenophon.     (Anabaus,  book  iiL  ch.  3.) 
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The  bas-reliefs  in  the  outer  chambers,  to  the  north 
of  the  great  hall*,  represent  the  same  people.  In 
those  sculptures,  it  will  be  remonbered,  the  captives 
are  seen  biiuging  monkeys,  amoDgst  other  objects  of 
tribute.  Some  of  the  tribute-bearers  on  the  obelisk 
appear  to  belong  to  this  nation ;  for  they  are  similarly 
attired,  and  also  bring  monkeys.  Other  animals  led 
by  them,  such  as  the  elephant,  riunoceros,  and  Bac- 
trian  camel,  evidently  shov  that  they  came  from 
some  country  far  to  the  east  of  Assyria  —  either 
from  India  itself  or  from  its  confines ;  and  we  are 
naturally  led  to  conjecture,  that  the  monument  was 
erected  to  celebrate  the  Indian  expedition  of  one  of 
the  early  Assyrian  monarchs — the  Ninus,  Semiramis, 
or  Ninyas  of  history.  The  other  tribute  appears  to 
be  elephants'  tusks,  shawls,  precious  woods,  a  kind  of 
fruit  or  plant,  and  vessels  probably  of  gold  and  silver. 
The  inscription  may  record  the  conquest  of  many 
countries  ;  and  more  nations  than  one  are  probably 
represented  by  the  figures  bearing  these  various 
objects. 

The  unplaced  bas-reliefs,  discovered  together  near 
the  great  bulls  in  the  centre  of  the  mound,  do  not  ap- 
parently celebrate  the  subjection  of  the  same  countries 
as  the  obeUsk.  If  this  be  the  case,  there  seems  to  me 
additional  reason  for  believing  them  to  be  of  a  later 
period  than  that  monument,  and  than  the  bulls,  on 

It  u  adll  the  favourite  mode  of  fighting  of  that  people.     It  b  called  the 
Xoifay.     The  Bakhtiyui,  and  other   moantain   tribes,  are   particulurlj 
skilful  in  it,  and  will  hit  a  small  mark,  turning  bock  and  dischaipng  their 
ridcB  whilit  their  horacs  arc  at  full  speed. 
*  Chambers  D  and  E,  plan  3. 
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which  the  name  of  the  son  of  the  builder  of  the 
north-west  palace  occurs.  They  record  the  subju- 
gation of  serera}  nations.  In  some  were  represented 
warriors  on  fleet  camels,  fleehig  from  the  Asf^ans. 
Women,  also  mounted  on  camels,  were  seen  escaping 
from  their  enemies.*  The  head-dress  of  the  men  was 
a  simple  fillet  passing  round  the  temples,  the  hair 
being  either  confined  hy  it,  or  sometfanea  allowed  to 
fall  loose  on  the  shoulders.  They  wore  short  tunics 
or  aprons  from  the  waist  to  the  knee,  the  rest  of  the 
body  being  left  naked.  The  women  were  clothed  in 
robes  descending  to  the  ankles,  and  their  hair  waa  long. 
This  people  appears  to  have  possessed  large  flocks  of 


'  The  saddles  of  the  cameb  appear  t«  have  conriated  or  a  equare  pad 
scat  placed  upon  the  hump. 
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camelB,  sheep,  goats,  and  homed  cattle,  and  to  have 
inhabited  a  country  producing  the  palm-tree.  As 
they  used  camels  in  war,  we  may  conjecture  that 
they  were  Arabs  living  dther  in  the  south  of  Meso- 
potamia, or  in  a  part  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula.* 

Another  conquered  people  represented  in  these  bas- 
reliefe  dwelt  in  fortified  cities  standing  on  the  banks 
of  a  river,  and  having  palms  within  and  without 
the  walls.  The  men  wore  their  hair  loose,  and  were 
mostly  armed  with  bows.  After  their  cities  had  been 
captured,  the  women  were  taken  away  in  square  carta, 
drawn  by  oxen.  These  carts  had  wheels  with  eight 
spokee.  The  palm-trees  represented  in  the  bas-reliefs 
may  indicate  some  part  of  Babylonia. 


A  third  nation,  whose  subjugation  is  recorded,  bad 
cities  or  castles  built  on  the  tops  of  mountwns.  They 
wore  helmets  ornamented  with  a  curved  crest,  and 
were  armed  with  spears  and  bows. 

A  fourth  possessed  walled  cities  surrounded  by  lofty 
ramparts,  and  wore  caps  apparently  formed  of  bands 
of  linen,  resembling  the  Phrygian  cap  reversed.    They 

*  The  Arabs,  mounUd  cm  cameta,  formed  a  part  of  the  great  trmj  of 
Xerxea,  and  tlie  camel-ridiog  Sham  (Arabs)  ate  fre^uentlj  mentioiied  in 
ibe  monnmental  iiucriptioni  of  Egypt. 
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were  armed  with  spears  and  bowB.  The  women  are 
distinguished  by  hoods  covering  the  head,  and  falling 
over  the  shoulders.  In  one  bas-relief  the  captive 
king,  or  chief,  of  this  people  is  seen  crouching  before 
the  Assyrian  king,  who  is  placing  the  end  of  a  spear, 
or  wand,  on  the  head  of  his  prostrate  foe  in  token  of 
triumph. 

In  two  bas-reliefs  built  into  the  walls  of  the  south- 
west palace,  but  not  originally  belonging  to  that 
building,  were  represented  the  victories  of  the  Assy- 
rians over  warriors,  who  wore  a  helmet  with  a  curved 
crest,  resembling  in  shape  that  in  early  use  amongst 
the  Greeks.* 

The  subjugation  of  several  nations  was  recorded  on 
the  walls  of  Khorsabad.  The  captives,  and  tribute- 
bearei-B,  were  generally  distinguished  by  caps  or 
turbans,  fitting  closely  to  the  head,  and  apparently 
made  of  folds  of  linen,  or  some  similar  material.  It 
has  been  conjectured  that  they  are  Jews;  but,  un- 
less the  inscriptions  furnish  some  evidence  of  the 
fact,  there  is  nothing,  I  think,  sufficiently  marked, 
either  in  their  physiognomy  or  dress,  to  identify 
them  with  that  people,  f  Several  heads  from  these 
bas-reliefs  are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
features  may  certainly  be  distinguished  fiom  those 
of  the  Assyrians,  particularly  in  the  shape  of  the 
nose,  which  is  very  hooked :  but  this  is  a  peculiarity 


*  See  woodont,  p.  38.  of  Uiia  Tolume. 

f  It  bw  been  anggeated  tbu  ODe  of  the  names  written  over  the  be- 
tieged  dtj  in  a  Khonabad  bu-relief  i«  that  of  Aihdod,  <a-  Azotui, 
agaiutt  wbioh  Sa^on,  king  of  Au;ria,  sent  Tartau.    (luuab,  zz.) 
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common  to  several  eastern  races,  and  not  confined  to 
the  Jew.  The  hair  and  beard  are  less  elaborately 
carled;  but,  as  it  has  already  been  obeerred,  they  may 
have  been  left  unfinished  by  the  sculptor,  to  mark  the 
distinction  between  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered. 

The  head-dress  of  another  vanquished  people  con- 
sists of  a  hood,  which  completely  covers  the  head, 
conceals  the  h^r,  and  fails  over  the  shoulders,  re- 
sembling that  of  the  women  in  some  of  the  bas-relieis 
from  the  centre  of  the  mound  at  Nimroud. 

Men  dressed  in  skins  were  represented  amongst  the 
conquered  nations  at  Ehorsabad  and  Eouyui^ik. 
The  only  Asiatic  people  thus  clothed  in  the  army  of 
Xerxes,  according  to  Herodotus,  were  the  Caspians 
and  the  Pactyes,  who  wore  goat-skins.  Some  of  the 
skins  in  the  Khorsabad  sculptures  appear  to  be  those 
of  leopards;  if  so,  the  wearers  may  be  identified  with 
an  Afiican  nation.* 

Monsieur  Flandin  conjectures,  that  n^roes  are  in- 
cluded amongst  the  conquered  people  of  the  Khorsabad 
bas-reliefs.  In  a  drawing  he  has  given  to  a  prisoner 
the  well-known  negro  features,  and  the  short  woolly 
hair.  But  the  only  bas-relief  in  which  he  believes 
the  negro  to  occur  is  very  much  injured  j  and  a  little 
too  much  imagination  may  have  been  resorted  to  in 
its  restoration. 

*  Tfaej  latj,  howf  ver,  be  the  skins  of  ipotted  gazellM.  Tlie  skins  Btaj 
indicate,  u  on  Egyptian  monumentB,  ft  divisioii  of  the  human  race. 
The  EgjpUans  ethnographicall;  divided  mankind  into  four  brnnchet:  — 
1.  The  Rut,  themselves;  S.  the  Naamn,  or  Nations,  the  Seinitici; 
S.  Uie  Nahsi,  or  ISegToei ;  and  4.  the  Tamahn,  or  Nortltema,  who  are 
distinguished  b;  the  ostridi-feathera  on  their  heads,  and  hj  tonics  of 
goatskins. 
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The  tribute  brought  by  the  subject  nations  por- 
trayed in  the  Khorsabad  sculptures  consists  chiefly 
of  Tases  and  bowls,  ear-riDga,  bracelets,  and  other 
oniaments,  all  probably  made  of  the  predous  metab. 
The  conquerors,  after  the  sacking  of  a  city,  carry 
away  couches,  tables,  and  chariots.  The  chariote 
differ  from  those  of  the  ABsyrians  in  the  form  of  the 
yoke,  (which  is  very  distinctly  represented  in  a  bas- 
relief)  in  the  pole,  in  the  four-spoked  wheel,  and 
in  having  an  angular  projection  at  the  back. 


At  Kouyunjik,  as  I  have  already  had  occasion  to 
observe,  the  conquest  of  a  different  people  appears  to 
have  been  recorded  on  the  walls  of  each  chamber.  It 
was  during  the  reign  of  one  of  the  kings  to  whom  I 
would  attribute  the  foundation  of  this  magnificent 
edifice,  either  Sennacherib,  Esarhaddon,  or  Shalma- 
neser,  that  the  bounds  of  the  empire  were  enlarged  to 
an  unexampled  extent.    Almost  the  whole  of  western 
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Asia  was  overrun  by  the  Assyrians ;  and  their  vic- 
torious armies,  having  subdued  Syria  and  Judfea,  and 
carried  away  captive  their  monarchs  and  their  in- 
habitants, penetrated  through  Egypt  into  Ethiopia 
and  Lybia.  Records  of  these  conquests  still  exist  in 
Syria,  in  Cyprus,  and  in  various  parts  of  Asia  Minor.* 
I  have  pointed  out  on  what  grounds  we  may  iden- 
tify with  the  Tyrians,  or  with  the  Phoenicians  in- 
habiting the  Syrian  coasts,  the  maritime  people  re- 
presented, in  the  sculptures.  History  has  recorded 
the  conquest  of  Tyre  by  Shalmaneserf ;  and  the 
tablet  at  the  Nahr-el-Kelb,  near  Beyrout,  bears,  I 
conjecture,  either  his  name  or  that  of  a  monarch  of 
the  same  dynasty.     The  Kouyunjik  bas-reliefs  may, 

*  I  discorered  tlie  nune  of  the  Eoujunjik  king  on  the  rock-lablet  at 
the  mouth  of  tbe  Nahr-el-Kelb  (the  Ljcus),  near  Bejroat,  of  which  a  caat, 
taken  I^Mr.Boiiomi,u  in  theBriUdi  Museum.  It  u curious  that,  in  a  bat* 
relief  found  at  Ehorsabad,  a  niche,  containing  a  figure  preciselj  similar  to 
that  at  the  Nahr-el-Kelb,  wu  represented  on  the  walls  of  a  castle.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  examine,  or  to  obtain  an  accurate  description,  of  tlie 
Assyrian  monument  recently  diicovered  in  Cyprus,  and  now  at  Berlin, 
I  am  inclined,  hoirever,  to  believe  that  it  is  of  the  same  period  as  the 
Syrian  bas-reliefs, 

t  Joaephus  (lib.  Ix.  c  14.)  states  that  Shalmaneaer  warred  against 
Tyre  when  Elnheos  was  king.  According  to  Menander,  as  quoted  by 
the  Jewish  historian,  the  Assyrian  monarch  subdued  the  whole  of  Phoe. 
ni<»a,  The  l^an*  having  revolted,  Shalmaneser  attacked  them  with 
sixty  vessels  and  eight  bnndred  rowers,  furnished  by  tbe  inhabitants  of 
the  other  maritime  cities.  The  Tyrians,  boirever,  engaged  this  lai^e 
fleet  with  only  twelve  galleys,  completely  dispersed  it,  and  took  five  hun- 
dred men  piisoners.  The  Assyrians  then  invested  the  city  for  five  years, 
cutting  off  the  commnnicationof  tbe  Inhabitants  with  the  rivers  and  wells 
which  famished  them  with  fresh  water.  Susebiua,  quoting  from  Abyde- 
nus,  states  that  Sennacherib  defeated  the  Greek  fieet  on  the  Ciliciaa  coast. 
The  whole  passage  ia  ourioue,  as  connecting  Sennacherib  with  a  Saida- 
napaluB  of  history,  and  attributing  to  him  the  building  of  Tarvoi,  in  tbe 
form  of  Babylon,  with  tbe  Cydnus  running  tbrougb  the  centre. 
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therefore,  portray  this  event.  In  them  the  con- 
quered people  are  distinguished  by  the  absence  of 
both  head-dress  and  helmet  — their  hair  falling  loosely 
on  their  shoulders.  The  women  wear  high  turbans 
or  mitres,  to  the  back  of  which  a  veU  appears  to  have 
been  attached. 

Amongst  other  conquered  people  were  represented 
the  inhabitants  of  a  city,  which  stood  between  two 
rivers,  and  in  the  midst  of  groves  of  palm-trees.* 
They  may  have  been  the  Babylonians,  and  the  bas- 
reliefs  may  have  recorded  the  reconquest  of  their  city 
after  one  of  those  rebellions,  alluded  to  in  history, 
in  which  they  had  thrown  off  the  Asffjrrian  yoke.f 
Another  subdued  nation  had  castles  built  on  lofty 
mountains,  and  in  the  midst  of  forests.  Some  cities, 
captured  by  the  Assyrians  at  this  period,  were  built 
on  the  banks  of  rivers,  in  the  midst  of  vineyards, 
and  on  mountains  clothed  with  firs  or  jdne8.J  The 
fir,  which  does  not  grow,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  in 
the  mountains  of  Kurdistan,  seems  to  indicate  a 
country  far  to  the  north  of  Assyria  Proper. 

On  the  walls  of  one  chamber  the  Assyrian  warriors 
were  represented  taking  by  assault  a  city  built  in 
the  midst  of  mount^us  and  forests.  The  walls 
were  defended  by  men  armed  with  spears  and  bows, 
and  carrying  small  square  shields.  §  They  were 
clothed  in  short  tunics  descending  to  the  knee,  and 


*  "  Monuments  of  Nineveh,"  FUtea  72  bad  73. 
f  Under  Merodach  BalBd&n,  for  instance. 
I  "  MonumeDtd  of  Nmeveh,"  Plates  74.  77,  78,  79,  80,  and  81. 
S  See  woodcnt  facing  p.  S73. 
VOL.  n.  D  D 
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confined  at  Uie  waist  by  a  girdle.  Their  hair  was 
gathered  in  a  bunch  at  the  back  of  the  head,  or 
was  cut  short.  The  women  wore  long  robes,  or- 
nomented  with  fringes.  Their  hair  was  ^ther  con- 
fined by  a  fillet  passing  round  the  temples,  or  was 
completely  concealed  by  a  hood,  which,  covering 
the  head  and  lower  part  of  the  face,  fell  over  tiie 
Bhouldere.  When  driven  away  captive  by  the  Assy- 
rians, they  carried  their  children  with  them  *,  and 
bore  in  thdr  hands  vases,  bowls,  and  skins  filled  with 
water  or  provisions. 

In  the  sculptures  of  Kouyunjik,  sheep,  goats,  and 
horned  cattle  were  frequently  included  amongst  the 
spoil  taken  &om  the  conquered  nations.     From  a 
burning  city,  containing  large 
buildings   several  stories    in 
height,  the  Assyrian  warriors 
were     represented    hurrying 
away  with    vases,    chariots, 
couches,  beds,  horses  fully  ca- 
parisoned, and  various  other 
objects,  the  nature  of  which 
I  could  not  determine,  as  the 
baa-reliefs  had  been  greatly 
■  injured-f  Women  riding  upon 
mules,  and  mules  laden  with 
booty,  were  also  introduced  ' 
into  a  procession  of  captives.J 

•  The  younger  children  were  repr^entad  seated  c 
■honlder,  and  held  by  the  leg. 
t  "  Monuineols  of  Nmereb,"  Plate  74. 
X  Id.,  Plates  82  and  83. 
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Sach  being  the  conquered  nations,  as  represented 
in  the  Kineveh  sculptures,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting 
to  inquire  whether  the  Assyriana  themselves,  or  their 
enemies,  csai  be  identified  with  any  of  the  races  por- 
trayed on  Egyptian  monuments. 

The  Sham  of  the  Egyptian  paintings,  in  the  form 
of  their  features  and  in  their  dress,  have  some  resem- 
blance to  the  As^rians,  with  whom  Sir  Gardner 
WilMnson  is  inclined  to  identify  them.*  They  oould 
not,  however,  have  been  the  Assyrians  portrayed  on 
the  most  ancient  monuments  of  Nimroud.  The  high 
pointed  helmet  or  cap,  with  lappets  protecting  the 
ears,  the  ear-rings  and  other  ornaments  in  the  form 
of  a  cross,  and  the  cross-belt  over  the  breast,  are  all 
peculiarities  of  costume  marking  the  sculptures  of 
Khorsahsd  and  Eouyunjik,  but  never  seen  in  the 
earlier  sculptures.  The  Sharu  were,  moreover,  armed 
with  falchions,  and  short  swords  of  a  peculiar  shape, 
which  I  have  not  met  with  in  the  Ass)nrian  bas- 
reliefs. 

The  Khita,  or  Sheta,  of  the  Egyptian  inscriptions 
were  an  Asiatic  people,  wearing  a  large  cap  and  a 
long  loose  robe  with  open  sleeves,  and  capes  covering 
the  shoulders.  They  are  sometimes  represented  with 
oblong  or  square  shields.  They  fought  both  on  foot 
and  in  chariots,  which  carried  three  persons,  like 
those  of  Assyria,  and  they  lived  in  walled  cities.f 
Mr.  Birch  identifies  them  with  the  Cbaldeeans ;  and 
that  they  inhabited  a  country  near  Assyria  Proper 

•  Ancient  ^yptiaiis,  vol  i.  p.  VTS.  f  li.  P-  883. 
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may  be  inferred,  by  their  being  generally  named 
with  Naharaina  and  Singara.*  They  resemble  a 
people  whose  congaest  by  the  AsByrians  is  recorded 
in  the  baa-reliefs  of  Khorsabad  and  Kouyunjik  f, 
and  who,  like  the  Ehita,  inhabited  castles,  carried 
square  or  oblong  shields,  and  wore  hoods  over  their 
heads. 

The  Sh^rutana  of  the  Egyptian  moQuments  have 
many  peculiarities  in  common  with  the  Assyrians 
of  the  most  recent  bas-reliefs  of  Nimroud ;  but  the 
helmet,  ornamented  with  horns  and  surmounted  by 
a  crest,  consisting  of  a  ball  on  a  small  shaft,  is  not 
Assyrian.  They  carried  a  round  shield,  a  long  spear, 
a  javelin,  and  a  pointed  sword ;  and  wore  a  short 
dress,  over  which  was  a  coat  of  mail,  or  a  cuirass  of 
broad  metal  plates  overlying  each  other,  adapted  to 
the  form  of  the  body,  and  secured  at  the  waist  by  a 
girdle.  They  allowed  their  beards  to  grow,  and  had 
large  ear-rings.  Their  features  were  distinguished 
by  a  prominent  aquiline  nose,  and  thdr  complexion 
was  lighter  than  that  of  the  Egyptians.  J  The  Tok- 
kari,  or  Takaru,  also,  bear  some  resemblance  to  a 
people  represented  in  the  Assyrian  sculptures,  both 
in  their  arms  and  dress,  and  in  the  shape  of  the  carts 
drawn  by  oxen.§ 


•  Menander,  at  quoWd  by  Josephus  (lib.  iz.  c.  14.),  mentions  the  con- 
quest of  ft  nation  called  the  ^itiiei  b;  Elulsus,  king  of  Tyre.  Hiej 
miut  have  been  a  maritime  people,  for  ibe  TjriAns  are  said  to  have  suled 
■guDBt  them. 

t  See  woodcut  facing  p.  872. 

I  Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egyptians,  vol.  L  p.  365. 

§  See  woodcut,  p.  S96. 
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Mr.  Birch  is  ioclined  to  identify  the  Euten-nu,  or 
Lodan-nu,  of  the  statistical  tablet  of  Kamak  with  the 
Cappadocians,  or  Leaco-Syrians,  inhabiting  the  coun- 
try to  the  north  and  south  of  the  Taurus;  who, 
he  conjectures,  are  ^so  represented  at  Khorsabad. 
Their  physical  characteristics  in  the  Egyptian  sculp' 
tures  are  a  hght  complexion,  brown  or  red  hair, 
and  blue  ^es ;  and  they  bring  horses,  chariots,  rare 
woods,  ivory,  gloves,  a  bear,  and  gold  and  silver 
vases,  with  the  head  of  Baal.  They  wore  tight 
dresses,  apparently  of  wool,  fastened  in  front  with  a 
buckle,  and  carried  objects  like  long  gloves.  •  That 
the  Ruten  inhabited  a  countiy  adjoining  the  Assy- 
rians may  be  inferred,  from  their  being  mentioned 
in  geographical  lists  between  Naharaina  (Mesopo- 
tamia), and  Singara  (Sinjar).  Amongst  the  spoil 
represented  as  brought  from  a  conquered  city  at 
Khorsabad,  is  the  chariot  closely  resembling,  in  its 
yoke  and  four-epoked  wheels,  that  seen  at  Thebes 
amongst  the  objects  of  tribute  of  this  people,  f 

It  is  singular  that  the  name  of  Assyria  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  identified  as  that  of  a  conquered  nation 
on  any  Egyptian  monument.  J  With  the  exception 
of  the  statistical  tablet  of  Earnak,  in  which,  as  it  has 
been  seen,  Nineveh  appears  to  be  mentioned§,  there 

•  Memoir  on  the  SUtUticBl  Tablet  of  Kumtk,  p.  17. 

t  WilkinBon'g  Ancient  EgjptianB,  vol.  i,  p.  377. ;  aod  >ee  woodcut  of 
chariot,  p.  399. 

}  At  Medinet  Uabou  there  appem  to  be,  amongst  other  names  of 
conquered  Aeialio  nations,  "  Atur,"  which  Mr.  Birch  connects  with  Ataru, 
Atoria;  but  the  reading  is,  I  believe,  doubtfiit.  (Uemoir  on  the  Statia* 
tical  Tablet  of  Karnak,  p.  24.) 

g  See  page  224. 
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is  no  record  of  any  expedition  undertaken  by  the 
Egyptians  beyond  Mesopotamia  into  Assyria  Proper. 
Naharaina  and  the  Euphrates  seem  to  have  been  the 
boundaries  of  their  conquests.  Assyria  may  have 
been  at  that  period  too  powerful  to  invite  invasion ; 
or  a  compaign  against  it,  proving  unsuccessful,  may 
not  have  been  recorded.  Among  the  people  beyond 
Syria,  subdued  by  the  Egyptians,  are  only  mentioned 
the  inhabitants  of  Naharaina  and  Singara,  and  the 
Ehita,  and  the  Ruten ;  and,  unless  either  of  those 
nations  include  the  Assyrians,  we  must  infer  that  the 
Sinjar  formed  the  limits  of  the  Egyptian  expeditions 
in  this  part  of  Asia.  The  Ruten  and  the  Khita  may, 
perhaps,  be  identified  with  some  of  the  tribes  with 
whom  tile  Assyrians  themselves  were  at  war  ;  but  in 
the  Egyptian  sculptures  we  do  not  find  those  peculiari- 
ties in  the  costume,  and  in  the  forms  of  the  chariots 
and  horse-furniture,  which  would  satisfactorily  con- 
nect the  people  represented  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Nineveh.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  had  the 
Assyrian  warriors  of  the  early  Nimroud  bas-reliefs 
been  amongst  the  Egyptian  captives,  these  distinc- 
tions would  have  been  carefully  portrayed.  Nor,  it 
will  be  remembered,  does  the  name  of  Babel,  or 
Babylon,  more  than  once  occur  in  the  great  statis- 
tical tablet  of  Kamat ;  whilst  Singara  and  Naharaina 
are  continually  included  amongst  the  conquered  na- 
tions. Neither  is  there  any  mention  of  the  great 
cities  situated  between  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  and 
in  Susiana,  nor  of  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  Tigris 
after  its  passage  through  the  Taurus.     These  fects 
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appear  to  prove  that  the  Egyptians  had  not,  at  an 
early  period,  carried  their  conquests  into  Assyria 
Proper,  Babylonia,  or  GhaldsBa,  although  there  are 
strong  grounds  for  suspecting  that  they  were  not 
unacquainted  with  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries, 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  had  felt  the  influence 
which  the  Assyrians  exercised  o^er  Aoa.* 


*  lam  indebted  to  Mr.  Bird)  for  the  fbUowii^  note  with  rq;ard  to  the 
various  pet^^  meationed  in  the  text.  "  Different  opiniona  exist  as  to 
whom  the  Sharu  or  Kham  are  to  be  referred.  Thej  cannot  be  Assjriaii*, 
for  in  one  of  the  hieratic  papyri  (Select  Fapjri,  lixxtv.  I.  II.),  die 
writer  Btktea,  '  thoa  hast  a  gallej  going  to  the  Sham,'  which  would 
^parently  refer  Ui  a  gtllej  coasting  along  the  MediterraneMi,  probablj 
for  the  sake  of  wine,  which  in  another  papTma  is  especisUj  alluded  to  as 
their  product.  (Select  Fap;ri,  pi.  xcTii.  1. 1.)  The  earliett  mentioD  of 
them  is  in  the  statistical  tablet  of  Kamak,  in  the  reign  of  Tbothmes  IIL, 
when  the;  mpplied  Egypt  with  bows,  (Birch,  Gallerj,  p.  88 — 193.,  and 
Statistical  Tablet.)  They  are  the  S;Ti  or  Syrians.  Osbum  (Ancient 
Egypt,  p.  S7.)  supposes  the  name  to  beTyre,  n^i  Tsur,  which  ie  nearly  the 
same.  According  to  Dr.  Hincks  (An  Attempt  to  aacertain  the  Letters  of 
the  Hiert^lyphic  Alphabet,  p.  Ifi.)  it  is  Khelbon,  Xoa^Aw,  or  Aleppo. 
The  necklaces  and  ear-rings  are  probably  in  the  shape  of  the  goddess 
Astarte,  or  AshtarotL  The  name  is  distinct  from  Tyre,  written  in 
hiercf;lyphios  '  Turu,'  and  from  Khaleb,  written  with  very  different  sjm- 
bols.  From  their  maritime  position  they  were  probably  Syrians  in  generaL 
The  Khita  were  probablj  a  Mesopotamian  people.  They  have  been  con- 
jectured to  be  the  Scythians  (ChampoUioD,  Lettres  Ecrites,  p.  161. 
col.),  the  Shelhites  or  Uoabites  (Osbum,  Ancient  Egjpt,  p.  136.),  the 
Eittitea  (cf.  Bunsen,  Mgjpteiis  Stelle,  Bnch  i.  S.  4S0.),  and  the  Cutha-aos 
of  Mesopotamia  (Birch,  Gallery,  p.  89.).  For  the  reasons  for  supposing 
them  to  be  the  Cuthsans,  Cosdim,  or  Chaldsans,  see  the  Statistical 
Tablet  of  Karoak,  p.  22  and  23.  The  Shairutana  are  always  described 
as  a  maritime  people,  as  <  the  Shairutana  of  the  Sea.'  (Champ.  Mon. 
Egypt,  pi.  ccciii.  No.  1.)  They  appear  at  the  tine  of  the  nineteenth 
dynasty  as  allies  or  enemies  of  the  Pulusatu,  or  Philistines.  They  have 
been  conjectured  to  be  the  Sidonians  (Osbum,  Anc.  Egypt,  p.  108.),  and 
the  helmet  has  been  supposed  to  be  snrmonnted  by  the  disk  and  crescent 
of  Astarte.  All  this  is,  however,  doubtful,  and  another  way  of  writing 
Sidon(notto  object  to  the  introduction  ofr),  occurs  in  the  historic 
papyri.    Did  tlie  '  Great  Lake,'  or  '  Sea,'  refer  to  the  Caspian  ?    The 
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people  cilled  b;  Sir  Girdner  WilkinBon  Takam,  ire  of  the  ume  nee  u 
the  FhilJBtinea.  There  is  some  difficulty  aboat  the  reading  of  thia  ntme, 
whether  Fikaru,  or  Takam,  or  Tikalu.  Thej  have  been  conjectured  to 
be  the  Philistine  people  of  Ekrou.  (Obam,  Anc.  Egypt,  p.  140.)  The 
people  of  Kaharaina  are  once  represented  in  the  raonumentB  of  Egypt, 
in  a  tomb  at  Gonmah.  Their  heads  are  bound  with  a  aimple  fillet; 
they  are  dressed  in  ample  garmentB,  and  have  long  bearda,  resembling 
the  other  Semitic  races.  Thar  tribute  is  gold  and  ailTer  vaies.  The 
tomb  ia  of  the  Bge  of  Thothmes  IT.,  and  either  repreaeuta  an  event  of 
that  or  of  the  preceding  reign.  (Champ.  Uonum.  tome  ii.  pi.  dx.) 
Atnr  is  the  Egyptian  word  for  'river;'  it  suggests  that  Aturia  and 
Assyria  meant  the  '  land  of  the  river.'  The  name  of  Asauar  in  the 
Select  Papyri,  as  a  country  canqaered  by  the  Egyptians  (PI.  Ivii.  L  6. ; 
Hinck's  Attempt,  p.  46.),  ia  not  certainly  identified  with  AsByria." 
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FBtTATE  LIFE  OF  THE  AflSTSIAHB.  —  PITBUO  FEB1TTAL8. — HDStC — 

MANUPACTTBES.  —  BHBKOIDBBIEB    AKD    CABFETS.  —  UETALS. 

GOLD  AMD    SILVER.  —  IBON  AMD    COPPER  —  ITOBT. GLASS. 

AOBICULTIIBE.  —  DOUBaTIG     AMIKALS. WILD    ANIMALS.  —  THE 

UON. THE  WILD  BUIX.  —  THE   IBEX.  —  HDNTINO.  —  PABK8  OB 

PAJUDUE3. Wnj>     ANIMALS     BBODOHT     AS     'CBIBCTB. THE 

BACIBUN  CAMEL,  ELEPHANT,  AND  BHINOOEBOB. H0NKET8  AND 

APXa.  —  BIBDS.  —  FISH.  ■ —  TBXES. 

The  monuments  hitherto  discovered  in  Assyria  furnish 
us  with  few  details  illustrating  the  private  life  and 
domestic  economy  of  those  who  r^sed  them.  The 
bas-reliefs  are  mostiy  public  records  of  conquests,  tri- 
umphs, and  great  reli^ous  ceremonies.  As  they  were 
placed  in  palaces  and  temples,  they  could,  of  course, 
but  refer  to  national  events ;  no  others  being  worthy 
of  so  conspicuous  a  position.  If  any  memorial  of  the 
private  life  of  an  individual  were  preserved,  or  if  his 
peculiar  profession  or-  trade  were  indicated,  it  must 
have  been  in  his  own  dwelling,  or  in  his  tomb,  as  in 
Egypt.  Hitherto,  only  the  public  buildings  of  Assy- 
ria have  been  discovered,  and  we  have  consequently 
only  the  public  records.  If  the  interiors  of  houses 
and  the  occupations  of  their  inmates,  are  represented 
in  the  bas-reliefs,  they  are  casually  introduced,  to 
illustrate  or  to  convey  more  fully  the  meaning  ctf 
the  general  subject.  Thus  within  the  walls  of  casties 
belonging  to  the  Assyrians,  or  captured  by  them, 
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are  seen  buildings  and  tents.  The  inhabitants  are 
slaying  sheep,  and  engaged  in  domestic  occupations, 
seating  and  conversing  together,  feeding  their  horses, 
and  preparing  their  couches.  But  these  details  are 
all  made  subserTient  to  the  main  action,  which  is 
the  si^e  or  triumph.* 

With  such  scanty  materials  at  our  command,  we 
can  scarcely  venture  to  form  any  conjecture  as  to 
the  manners  and  private  life  of  the  Assyrians.  The 
subject  must  be  deferred  until  further  discoveries 
have  supplied  us  with  additional  information. 

From  casual  notices  in  the  Bible  and  in  ancient 
history,  we  learn  that  the  Assyrians,  as  well  as  those 
who  succeeded  them  in  the  empire  of  Asia,  were  fond 
of  public  entertainments  and  festivities,  and  that  they 
displayed  on  such  occasions  the  greatest  luxury  and 
magnificence.  The  Assyrian  king,  called  Nabucho- 
donosor  in  the  book  of  Judith,  on  returning  from  his 
victorious  expedition  against  Arphaxad,  feasted  with 
his  whole  army  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  days. 
The  same  is  related  by  the  Greek  authors  of  Sarda- 
napalus,  after  his  great  victory  over  the  ccHubined 
armies  of  the  Medes.  The  book  of  Esther  describes 
the  splendour  of  the  festivals  given  by  the  Baby- 
lonian king.  The  princes  and  nobles  of  bis  vast 
dominions  were  feasted  for  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days;  and  for  one  week  bU  the  people  of  Susa  as- 

*  In  tlie  Assjriui  sculptures  attendtnls  are  frequently  introduced 
caiTfing  TesseU  and  skins,  probably  contuning  prorisions.  It  mftj  be 
obaerred  that  tlie  skins  are  tied  precisely  as  thej  we  to  this  daj  in 
UeeopotanuA  —  the  two  extremiUes  being  fastened  bj  the  opposite  ends 
of  one  stiing. 
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sembled  in  the  gardens  of  his  palace,  and  were  served 
in  vessels  of  gold.  The  richest  tapestries  adorned 
the  halls  and  tents,  and  the  most  costly  couches  were 
prepared  for  the  guests.*  Wine  was  served  in  abun- 
dance, and  women,  including  even  the  wives  and  con- 
cubtoea  of  the  monarch,  were  frequently  present  to 
add  to  the  magnificence  of  the  scene.  According  to 
Quintns  Curtius,  not  only  did  hired  female  per- 
formers exhibit  on  these  occasions,  but  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  nobles,  forgetting  their  modesty, 
danced  before  the  guests,  divesting  themselves  even 
of  thdr  garments.!  Wine  was  drunk  immoderately. 
When  Babylon  was  taken  by  the  Persians,  the  in- 
habitsDts  were  celebrating  one  of  their  great  festivals, 
and  even  the  guards  were  into^cated.J  The  Baby- 
lonian king,  ignorant  of  the  approaching  fete  of  his 
capital,  and  surrounded  by  one  thousand  of  his 
princes  and  nobles,  and  by  his  wives  and  concubines, 
drank  out  of  the  golden  vessels  that  had  been  carried 
away  fix>m  the  Jewish  temple.  §  On  the  walls  of  the 
palace  at  Ehorsabad  was  a  bas-relief  representing  a 
public  feast,  probably  in  celebration  of  a  victory. 
Men  were  seen  seated  on  high  chairs  with  drinking- 
cnps  in  their  hands;  whilst  attendants  were  bringing 
in  bowls,  goblets,  and  various  fruits  and  viands,  for 


*  Either,  1.;  Daniel,  t. 

\  Tli>t  it  wu  Enbsequeotl;  the  custom  of  the  Feniana  to  introduce 
th^  wivet  and  concubinea  at  their  public  banqueta,  is  shown  bj  the 
anecdote  of  Amjntaa  and  the  Fersian  ambassadors,  related  bj  Herodotus. 
(Lib.  Y.  c  18.) 

t  Xenophon,  Cyrop.  vij.  6.;  Herod.  L  i.  c  191. 

§  Dani^  T.  2. 
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the  banquet.  At  Nimroud  part  of  a  similar  bas- 
relief  was  discovered. 

Music  was  not  wanting  on  these  occasions.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Assyrians,  like  the  Egyplians,  had 
various  muucal  instruments :  only  two  kinds,  how- 
ever, are  represented  in  the  sculptures — a  drum 
and  a  sort  of  triangular  harp  or  lyre,  which  is  held 
between  the  left  arm  and  the  side,  and  apparently 
suspended  from  the  neck.  The  strings  of  this  harp, 
nine  or  ten  in  number,  are  stretched  between  a  flat 
board  and  an  upright  bar,  through  which  tbey  pass. 
Tassels  are  appended  to  the  ends  of  the  strings,  and 
the  bar  itself  is  generally  surmounted  by  a  small 
hand,  probably  of  metal  or  ivory.  The  instrument 
was  struck  with  a  plectrum  held  in  the  right  hand : 
the  left  appears  to  have  been  used  either  to  pull  the 
strings,  or  to  produce  notes  by  pressure.  Like  the 
Egyptian  harp,  it  had  no  cross-piece  between  the 
upright  bar  and  the  flat  board  or  base ;  it  is  diflicult, 
therefore,  to  understand  how  the  strings  could  have 
been  sufficiently  tightened  to  produce  notes.* 

In  describing  the  dress  of  the  Assyrians,  I  have 
bad  occasion  to  allude  to  their  skill  in  the  manu- 
facture of  linen  and  woollen  stuffs,  which  were  dyed, 
and  embroidered  not  only  with  a  variety  of  beau- 


*  There  is  a  representation  of  this  musical  instmineiit  in  the  bas-relief 
of  the  lung  standing  over  the  crouching  lion,  dow  in  theBritish  Museum; 
and  see  m;  "  Monumeata  of  Nineveh,"  Plate  13^  in  which  a  figure  is 
also  introduced  plajing  upon  a  kind  of  drum.  The  god  which  Mr.  Birch 
conjectures  to  be  Baal  (Gallery,  fig.  SO.),  is  represented  at  Talmis  playing 
on  a  triangular  Ijte.    (Rosellini,  M.  C,  Teste,  torn,  iii,  p.  19.  tar.  ann.) 
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tifiil  ornaments,  but  with  groups  of  human  figures 
and  anlmalg.  Of  all  Asiatic  nations,  the  Babylonians 
were  most  noted  for  the  weaving  of  cloth  of  divers 
colours.  In  these  stuffs  gold  threads  were  intro- 
duced into  the  woof  of  many  hues.*  Amongst  those 
who  traded  in  "blue  clothes  and  embroidered  work" 
with  Tyre,  were  the  merchants  of  Asshur  or  As- 
syriaf;  and  that  the  garments  of  Babylon  were 
brought  into  Syria,  and  greatly  esteemed  at  a  very 
early  period,  we  learn  from  their  being  classed 
amongst  the  most  predous  articles  of  spoil,  even 
with  gold,  in  the  time  of  Joshua.  J  They  formed 
perhaps,  "the  dyed  attire  and  embroidered  work" 
so  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  as  the 
garments  of  princes  and  the  most  costly  gifts  of 
kings.  The  ornaments  and  figures  upon  them  may 
ather  have  been  dyed,  worked  in  the  loom,  or  em- 
broidered with  the  needle,  like  "the  prey  of  divers 
colours  of  needle-work,  of  divers  colours  of  needle- 
work on  both  sides.  "§ 

The  cotton  manufactures  of  Babylon  were  as  re- 
markable for  brilliancy  of  colour  as  fineness  of  tex- 
ture, and  Pliny  attributes  the  invention  of  cotton  weav- 
ing to  Semiramis.  ||  The  silken  robes  of  Assyria  were 
equally  esteemed.     The  looms  of  Babylon  mwntMned 


•  PUny,  Tiii.  48.  f  Ewkiel,  xxvu.  24. 

}  Joshua,  \n.  21.  Achu  confesses  to  Josbna  that  "  when  he  saw 
among  the  spoils  a  goodly  Babj/loiath  garment,  and  two  hundred  shekels 
of  ulver,  and  a  wedge  of  gold  of  fifty  shekels  weight,  he  coveted,  and 
took  them. 

S  Judges,  T.  30.  I  C.  vii.  p.  417. 
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their  celebrity  long  after  the  &11  of  the  Aasyrian 
empire — even  to  the  time  of  the  Koman  supremacy.* 

The  carpets  of  Babylon  were  no  less  prized  than 
her  other  manufactures.  Like  the  Assyrian  robes, 
they  appear  to  have  been  embroidered  with  figures  of 
animals  and  flowers.  A  purple  carpet  covered  the 
tomb  of  Cyrus ;  and  on  the  bed  upon  which  the  body 
was  placed,  were  Babylonian  garments,  carpets,  and 
purple  drapery,  f 

These  manufactures  probably  formed  one  of  the 
principal  branches  of  trade  of  '*  this  land  of  traffic  and 
city  of  merchants."  J  The  Babylonians  and  Assy- 
rians carried  on  a  considerable  commerce  with  India ; 
and  the  costly  produce  of  that  peninsula  was  conveyed 
through  the  Babylonian  territories  to  the  most  dis- 
tant regions  of  Syria,  from  whence  it  was  diffused 
over  western  Europe  and  Asia  Minor.  § 


*  According  to  Plntarch,  Cftto,  receiTing  u  a  l^jacj  &  Babyloniah 
garment,  sold  it,  became  too  cobIIj  for  a  citizen  to  wear.  Arech,  on  Uia 
Euphrates,  w«s  long  celebrated  for  iti  loomg.  Some  Babjlonian  curtains 
and  draperies  were  «old,  according  to  Pliny,  for  nearly  TOOOt 

f  Arrian,  n.  29.  The  carpeta  of  Babylon,  woi^ed  with  wODderful 
animals,  are  described  by  Atbennus,  t.  p.  197.  From  Persia  they  passed 
into  Greece.  (^^b;l.  Agam.  1.  898,  899.  913.  923.;  Aristophanes, 
BaiM,  1.  935.;  Aristot  Phys.  Aosc  iv. ;  Meoander,  apod  Athen.  xL 
p.  4S4.  200.)  The  Ferthians  appear  to  have  preseired  the  art  of  these 
maDufactQres  (Pliny,  1.  viii.  c.  73.),  for  which  the  modern  FerMons  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  EurdiBh  moontaios  are  still  eminently  distin- 
guished. 

J  Kiekiel,  xvii.  4. 

§  Heeren  has  fully  and  ably  described  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
commerce  of  the  Babylonians  in  his  Essays  on  the  Policy  and  Commerce 
of  the  Ancients,  ^e  commercial  n>at«  from  India  to  Syria  was  first  to 
the  Sabai  and  Dedan  on  the  Eouthem  and  eastern  coast  of  Arabia. 
(Isuah,  Iz.  6. ;  Ezekiel,  xxrii.  15.  and  20.)    It  then  pawed  through  the 
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The  Assyrians  were  no  less  celebrated  for  their 
skill  in  working  metals  than  for  their  embroideries.  * 
Their  mountains  furnished  a  variety  of  minerals — 
silver,  iron,  copper,  and  lead,  and  perhaps  even  gold. 
Iron,  the  most  useful  of  all  metals,  was  the  one 
which  most  abounded,  and  which  could  be  most  easily 
procured,  as  soon  as  the  process  of  extracting  it  from 
the  ore  was  known,  I  have  observed  that  it  is 
found  in  great  quantities  scattered  on  the  udes  of 
mountains,  three  or  four  days' journey  from  Mosul-f 
Amongst  the  objects  of  tribute  enumerated  in  the 
statistical  tablet  of  Eamak,  iron  is  mentioned  as 
brought  to  the  Egyptians  almost  exclusively  by  the 
inhabitants  either  of  Assyria  Proper,  or  of  the  coun- 
tries immediately  adjacent — by  the  Tabai,  the  Rnten- 
nu,  and  the  Asi.  It  was  generally  exported  in  the 
form  of  bricks  or  pigs,  but  also  occasionally  in  the 
ore.  The  same  nations,  particularly  the  Tahai,  offered 
gold,  silver,  tin  (?),  copper,  brass,  lead,  and  anti- 
mony (?).  These  metals  were  not  only  brought  in 
the  rough  state,  or,  if  gold  and  silver,  in  rings,  but 
even  manufactured  into  vases  of  beautiful  form.  Mr. 
Birch  remarla :  "  The  silver  vases  of  the  Tabu 
are  a  remarkable  tribute,  as  they  show  an  excellence 

Gerrhffii.  (Diod.  iij.  41.;  Strsbo,  xt.)  North  of  dieDedau,  tbe  route  U7 
through  nema  (leaiab,  xxL  14 ;  Job.  vi.  19.{  Jeremiah,  xxr.  23.,  xliz. 
7,  8. ;  Esekie),  xxr.  IS.) ;  from  thence  to  the  land  of  Eedar.  (Istuab,  Iz.  7.) 

*  It  WM  th«  ciutom  of  the  B&byloniuu,  u  we  learn  from  JeTemiah, 
xzir.  1.,  to  cut;  Kway  the  smithB  and  carpenters  of  a  conquered  nation. 
It  u  probable,  therefore,  that  whilst  the  Asajriana  tbemselvea  were  ilulful 
in  Tarioaa  uts,  thej  had  aim  collected  tt^Uier,  during  thur  conqnesit, 
expert  wcHrkmen  from  aU  part«  of  Asia. 

t  Vol  L  p.  KM. 
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in  working  metals  among  these  people:  indeed,  the 
art  of  toreutic  work  in  Asia  influenced  bo  largely 
even  the  Greek  world  at  a  later  period,  as  to  rival 
and  gradually  Enipersede  the  fictile  pdnted  vases  of 
the  Greeks."*  And  he  then  mentions  "the  ofler- 
iDgs  of  vases  of  gold  and  silver,  with  handles,  and 
feet,  and  covers  in  the  shape  of  animals,  such  as  the 
bull  and  gazelle  (or  ?  wild  goaj),  kneeling  Asiatics, 
the  heads  of  lions,  goats,  and  even  of  the  god  BaaL" 
All  these  are  pure  Assyrian  emblems.  The  vase  in 
the  form  of  a  lion's  head,  probably  similar  to  that 
represented  in  the  sculptures  of  Ehorsabad  f ,  is  par- 
ticularly alluded  to  amongst  the  ofleiings  of  the 
Tahai.  The  tribute  obtdned  by  the  Egyptians  from 
Naharaina,  or  Mesopotamia,  consisted  of  vases  of  gold, 
silver,  and  copper,  and  precious  stones;  and  vases 
of  gold,  silver,  and  brass  were  the  presents  brought 
by  the  prince  of  northern  Syria  to  David.  J 

Gold  is  not  now,  I  believe,  known  to  exist  in  the 
mountains  of  Kurdistan.  As,  both  according  to 
sacred  and  profane  authors,  it  was  collected  in  such 
extraordinary  quantities  in  Nineveh  and  Babylon ; 
and  as  it  is  generally  included  in  the  Egyptian  in- 
scriptions amongst  metals  brought  from  that  part  of 
Asia,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  mines  of  it  were  once 
worked   within    the  Assyrian    dominions.  §     It   was 

*  OtnerratiooB  on  the  SUtistical  Tablet  of  Karnak,  p.  33. 

t  See  woodcut,  p.  303. 

I  2  Samnel,  viii.  10.,  and  1  Chron.  xviiL  10. 

§  Sardanapiilus  ia  aud  to  hare  placed  one  hundred  and  S£ty  golden 
beds,  and  na  man;  tabln  of  the  same  metal,  on  his  iiuieral  pile,  betides 
gold  and  nlrer  vaaeB  and  ornaments  in  enormoua  quantities,  and  puiple 
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used  by  the  Afflyrians,  as  I  have  already  mentioned, 
in  their  architectural  ornaments,  bricks  and  tiles  of 
gold  and  silver  being  even  placed  in  the  exterior 
walls  of  their  palaces,*  That  they  were  at  a  very 
early  period  acquainted  with  the  art  of  gilding  is 
proved  by  the  remains  of  very  thin  gold  leaf,  found 
not  only  on  the  ivories  and  on  bricks,  but  even 
under  the  great  throne  or  altar  in  the  north-west 
palace,  where  it  must  have  been  deposited  during  the 
building  of  the  edifice,  f 

Silver  is  found  in  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan,  and 
mines  of  it  are  still  worked  by  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment near  the  frontiers  of  ancient  Assyria,  and  in 
Armenia.  It  is  very  probable  that  others  exist  in  a 
country  whose  mineral  riches  have  not  been  explored. 

and  Dunjr  oolonred  rumenls-  (Atltenniu,  lib.  xii.)  Wben  Nineveh  wm 
taken,  it  contained,  according  to  some  sbenrd  tradition*,  35,000,000,0001. 
■I«rling  in  gold)  The  spoiler  might  well  have  exclwmed,  "Take  je 
the  gold,  take  je  the  nlver  — the  lichea  of  Nineveh  are  inexhaustible  — 
her  Tasea  and  precioua  furniture  are  infinite."  (Nahum,  ii.  9.)  That 
thii  precious  metal,  however,  waa  most  plentiful,  we  can  scsrcelj  doubt. 
The  statue  of  solid  gold  raised  bj  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  plain  of  Dura 
was  threescore  cubits  high,  and  six  cubits  broad.  (Daniel,  iii.  1.)  He- 
rodotus and  Diodorus  describe  the  statues  of  this  metal  in  the  temple  of 
Belus,  at  Babjloo.  The  base  of  the  table,  the  seat  of  the  throne,  and 
an  altar  on  which  eacrifices  were  offered,  were  all  of  the  purest  gold. 
Xerxes  carried  awajf  the  golden  statue  of  the  god,  twelve  cubita  In  height, 
which  his  father  Darius  bad  not  ventured  to  seize.  (Herod.  I.i.  c.  IBS.) 
According  to  Diodorus,  the  value  of  tbe  gold  taken  from  the  temple 
of  Belua  alone  bj  Xerxes  amounted  to  above  7dS0  Auic  talents,  or 
21,000,000/.  sterling  monejl 

*  Thus  the  walls  of  Ecbatana  were  pMtlj  plated  with  gold  and  silver. 
(Herod.  l.i.c.  98.) 

-f  Gold  and  silver  "  spread  into  plate"  are  mentioned  in  Jeremiah 
amongst  tbe  objecta  of  trade  brought  f^om  Uphaz  and  Tarshish  (ch.  x. 
*er.  9.) ;  and  Solomon's  throne  was  partlj  overlaid  with  gold;  as  was 
also  tlie  inside  of  hu  tem[de.    (I  Kings,  vi.  23.  and x.  IB.) 
VOL.  U.  BE 
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Although  the  precioos  metals  were  known  at  a 
very  early  period,  even  Abraham,  a  dweller  in  tents, 
being  rich  in  gold  and  silver*,  no  coins  have  been 
discovered  amongst  Assyrian  ruins,  nor  ia  there  any- 
itiing  in  the  sculptures  to  show  that  the  Assyrians 
were  acquainted  with  money.  Metals  in  their  rough 
state,  or  in  bars  or  rings,  may  have  been  passed  by 
weight,  or,  if  precious,  in  ring-ingots,  or  as  gold  dust, 
in  exchange  for  merchandise,  and  in  other  trans- 
actions, but  not  as  stamped  coins  or  tokens,  f  It 
is  remarkable,  that  no  coin  has  yet  been  discovered 
in  Egyptian  ruina;  nor  is  coined  money  represented 
in  the  Egyptian  sculptures.  X 

Copper  mines,  worked  at  a  very  remote  period, 
probably  by  the  As^rians  themselves,  still  exist  in 
the  mountains  within  the  confines  of  Assyria.  §  This 
metal  appears  to  have  been  extensively  used  by  the 
Assyrians,  both  for  ornaments,  and  in  the  construc- 
tion of  weapons  and  tools.  It  was  inlaid  into  thar 
iron  helmets,  and  formed  part  of  their  armour. 
Daggers  and  the  heads  of  arrows  were  frequently 
made  of  it,  mixed,  it  would  appear,  with  a  cert^ 
quantity  of  iron,  and  hardened)  as  in  Egypt,  by  an 
alloy  of  tin.     The  tools  of  the  sculptor  were  probably 

*  GeneeiB,  xiii.  3. 

t  The  monej  mentioned  in  the  Bible  ia  always  pasKd  hy  w^iL 
(Geueaifl,  xliii.  21.) 

}  The  earliett  mention  in  anthentic  tustorj  of  a  otnn  cnircnt  in  the 
Persian  dominions  is  in  Herod,  lib.  iv.  cl66.;  although  the  same  aothor 
declares  (lib.  I.  c.  94.)  that  the  Ljdiaus  were  the  first  people  who  coined 
money.  It  was  issued  hj  Darins  Hystaspes,  and  oalled  after  him  "  the 
Daric."  It  was  long  aflierwards  celebrated  for  its  parity,  and  gare  ita 
name  to  all  gold  pieces  subsequently  coined  in  Persia,  even  by  kings  of 
the  Macedonian  race. 

§  Vol.  I.  p.  228. 
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of  some  such  combmation;  but  as  the  Egyptians 
appear  to  have  been  acquainted,  at  a  very  early 
period,  with  steel,  and  to  have  used  it,  as  well  as 
bronze,  in  sculpturing  stone,  marble,  and  granite,  it 
may  be  inferred  that  the  Assyrians  were  not  igJto- 
rant  of  this  useful  form  of  iron.  The  soft  limestone 
of  their  monuments  would  not,  however,  like  the 
granite  of  Egypt,  require  a  very  highly  tempered 
instrument.  But  the  black  basalt  is  hard,  offering 
considerable  resistance  to  the  tools  of  the  sculptor ; 
and  we  find,  consequently,  that  the  Assyrian  statues 
in  this  material  are  less  carefully  finished  than  the 
bas-reliefs  of  alabaster. 

Antimony  is,  I  believe,  found  in  the  Eurdish  moun- 
tains; but  I  am  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  tin 
within  the  limits  of  Assyria.  Still  the  Assyrians  and 
the  adjoining  nations  must  have  obtained  this  metal 
from  their  own  dominions,  or  from  some  country  to 
the  east  of  them,  as  it  is  mentioned  amongst  the  ob- 
jects of  tribute  brought  to  the  Egyptians  from  that 
part  of  Asia.  The  nations  to  the  east  of  Sjria  would 
scarcely  have  procured  it,  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
an  oflering,  from  the  Phoenicians,  who  were  so  much 
nearer  Egypt. 

The  Assyrians  were  equally  skilled  in  working  and 
casting  metals.  Amongst  the  copper  figures  frx)m 
Nimroud,  I  must  particularly  mention  the  lions  in 
solid  metal  found  under  the  fallen  bull  in  the  great 
hall,  which  are  of  great  beauty,  and  three  hollow 
lion's  paws,  which  apparently  formed  the  feet  of  a 
throne  or  couch. 
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I  have  alrcady  had  occasion  to  speak  of  th^r 
dexterity  in  carving  ivory,  and  have  described  the 
beautiful  ornaments  in  that  material  discovered  at 
Nimroad.  Although  the  elephant  was  not  an  in- 
habitant of  Assyria,  but  was  probably  brought  fifom 
India,  its  tusks  appear  to  have  been  an  article  of 
trade  between  the  Assyrians  and  the  nations  to  the 
westward.  The  workmen,  too,  of  Assyria  were 
employed  by  foreign  nations  as  carvers  in  ivory; 
and  we  find  the  company  of  the  Ashurites,  or  As- 
syrians, making  the  benches  of  that  material  in  the 
Tyrian  galleys.*  The  Assyrians  had  already  ex- 
tensively used  it  in  the  construction  of  their  palaces ; 
and  it  was  from  them,  perhaps,  that  the  Jews  adopted 
it  in  the  decoration  of  their  palaces  and  furniture,  f 
The  human  head  and  limbs  carved  in  ivory,  dis- 
covered at  Nimroud,  probably  belonged  to  an  entire 
figure,  the  body  of  which  may  have  been  of  wood 
or  metal,  like  the  Chryselephantine  statues  of  the 
Greeks,  which  were  of  wood  inlaid  with  gold  and 
ivory.  The  Assyrians  were  acquainted  with  the  art 
of  inlaying.   Blue  opaque  glass,  lapis  lazuli,  and  other 


■  Biekiel,  xxtu.  6.  It  b  pouible  that  some  tribe,  and  not  the  Amj- 
rikns,  ig  meant  Mr.  Birch  conjectures  that  the  PhtEnidans,  who  appear 
to  have  supplied  the  Greeks  with  ivory  omamenta  at  a  Tei7  earl;  period, 
ma;  have  chiefl;  derived  the  elephant's  tuak  iVom  an  ind^ect  conuauni- 
cation  with  India  and  Bactria  through  Asajria. 

t  Ahab  had  an  ivorj  house.  (1  Kings,  xxii.  39.)  Ivor;  palaces  are 
mentioned  in  Fsalm  xlv.  8.  And  compare  Amos,  iii.  Iff.  Solomon  made 
a  throne  of  ivorj.  (1  Kings,  x.  18.)  Beda  of  ivorj  are  spoken  of  in 
Amos,  vi.  4.  Mr.  Birch  has  collected,  in  his  Memoir  on  the  Ximroud 
Ivories  (Trans,  of  R.  Soc.  of  Lit,  New  Series),  various  instances  of  the 
earl;  use  of  ivor;  amongst  the  Aas;riBns,  Eg;ptianB,  and  Greeks. 
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substances  of  various  colours  are  let  into  the  ivory 
tablets  from  Nimroud. 

They  had  also  acquired  the  art  of  making  glasB.  * 
Several  small  bottles  or  vases  of  elegant  shape,  in 
this  material,  were  found  at  Nimroud  and  Kouyunjik. 
One  bears  ibe  name  of  the  Khorsabad  king ;  and  to 
none  of  the  specimens  discovered  can  we  with  certainty 
attribute  a  higher  antiquity  than  the  time  of  that 
monarch ;  although  some  fragments  in  the  shape  of  a 
dagger  from  a  hall  of  the  north-west  palace  of  Nim- 
roud may  possibly  be  more  ancient.  The  gems  and 
cylinders  still  frequently  found  in  ruins  prove  that 
the  Assyrians  were  very  skilful  in  engraving  on  stone. 
Many  of  their  seals  are  most  delicately  and  minutely 
ornamented  with  various  sacred  devices  and  with  the 
figures  of  animals.  Those  of  the  Babylonians  are 
mentioned  by  Herodotus,  who  also  describes  the  heads 
of  the  walking-sticks  in  the  shape  of  an  apple,  a  rose, 
a  lily,  or  an  eagle,  f  These  ornaments  were  probably 
carved  in  ivory  or  in  precious  stones. 

Herodotus  alludes  to  the  extreme  fertility  of  As- 
syria, and  to  its  rich  harvests  of  com,  the  seed  pro- 
ducing, according  to  his  account,  two  or  three  hun- 
dredfold. The  blades  of  wheat  and  barley  grew  to 
full  four  fingers  in  breadth;  and,  such  was  the  general 
richness  of  Babylonia,  that  it  supplied  the  Persian 
king  and  his  vast  army  with  subsistence  for  four 
months  in  the  year,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  Persian 


*  Pllnj  ftttribntes  the  invention  of  glus  to  the  I^canidMu. 
t  L.  i.  c.  IM. 
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dominioDS  furnished  proTiBions  for  the  other  eight.* 
This,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  when  the  country 
had  lost  its  independence,  and  had  been  reduced  to 
a  mere  province.  I  have  already  descnbed  the  mode 
of  irrigation  by  artificial  canals  derived  from  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  which  intersect  the  whole  of 
the  lower  part  of  Mesopotamia,  and  the  country  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  rivers  in  the  upper.f  The 
Assyrians  also  used  machines  for  raising  water  from 
the  river,  and  from  the  canals,  when  it  could  not  be 
led  into  the  fields  through  common  conduits.  They 
were  generally  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  this  ar- 
tificial mode  of  irrigation,  as  the  banks  of  the  rivers, 
and  consequently  those  of  the  canals,  were  high  above 
the  level  of  the  water,  except  daring  the  spring. 
At  that  season  of  the  year  the  streams,  swollen  by 
the  melting  of  the  snows  in  the  Armenian  hills,  or 
by  violent  nuns,  overflowed  their  beds. 

The  only  representation  of  an  agricultural  instru- 
ment yet  found  in  Assyria  or  Babylonia  is  that  of  a 
plough,  on  a  black  stone  from  the  ruins  opposite 
Mosol.  X  It  somewhat  resembles  in  shape  that  now 
in  common  use.  On  the  same  stone  is  an  altar  or  low 
building,  before  which  stands  a  priest,  apparently 
performing  some  religious  ceremony:  near  him  are 
the  sacred  tree,  a  bull,  a  heap  of  com  or  a  hill,  a 
palm-tree,  and  a  square  instrument  with  a  small  circle 
or  wheel  at  each  comer,  the  nature  of  which  I  am 
unable  to  determine.  These  sculptures  are  accom- 
panied by  an  inscription  in  the  Babylonian  character. 

•  Herod.  Lie  192.  t  VoL  I.  p.  8M. 

t  Now  in  die  poatewionoftheEM-I  of  Aberdeen. 
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millet,  and  com  formed  anciently,  as 
they  still  do,  the  principal  agricultural  produce  of 
Assyria.  Herodotus,  who  had  visited  this  fruitfiil 
country,  says  that  he  dares  not  mention  the  height 
to  which  the  sesame  and  millet  grew.*  The  only 
oU  used  in  the  country,  according  to  the  historian, 
Tras  extracted  from  sesame;  and  such  is  now  the 
case,  although  the  olive-tree  is  cultivated  at  the  foot 
of  the  Kurdish  hills. 

The  palm-tree,  whilst  growing  in  the  greatest  abund- 
ance within  the  ancient  limits  of  the  Assyrian  empire, 
does  not  now  produce  fruit  further  north  than  the 
junction  of  the  Lesser  Zab  with  the  Tigris.  It  is  not, 
indeed,  found  on  the  banks  of  the  latter  river  more 
than  nxty  miles  above  Baghdad ;  but  this  is  chiefly 
owing  to  the  absence  of  cultivation  and  settled  habita- 
tions. It  is  raised  inland  as  far  north  as  the  small 
town  of  Taza  Khurmali,  which  takes  its  name,  "  the 
place  of  fresh  dates,"  from  the  ripe  fruit  being  there 
first  met  with  on  the  road  from  Constantinople.  A 
line  drawn  due  west  from  this  place  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean would,  I  think,  give  the  limits  of  the  growth 
of  the  fruit-producing  palm.  The  unproductive  tree 
will  grow  and  will  attain  a  considerable  size  much 
further  north,  even  on  the  southern  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  in  the  south  of  Italy  and  Dalmatia.  That 
the  fruit  was  exported  in  large  quantities  from  the 
Babylonian  plains,  as  it  now  is,  as  an  article  of  com- 
merce, may  be  inferred  from  palm-wine,  or  a  fermented 

*  Lib.  L  c  193.  A  field  of  miUet  in  the  ear  was  represented  on  a  bu- 
reliefdiscOTeredatKouyuiuik.    (See  p.  140.) 
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liquor  extracted  firom  the  date,  being  mentloDed  by 
Herodotus  as  the  principal  cargo  brought  by  rafts  to 
Babylon  from  Armenia,  We  find,  also,  what  is  pro- 
bably palm-wine  included  in  the  statistical  table  of 
Eamak  amongst  the  tribnte  offered  to  the  Egyptians 
by  the  Tahai. 

As  the  ge<^;rapliical  features  of  Assyria  are  charac- 
terised by  lofty  mountuns  rising  abruptly  from  the 
plains,  its  climate  is  marked  by  very  opposite  degrees 
of  temperature.  The  soil  bdng '  naturally  rich,  its 
produce  is  consequently  as  varied  as  plentiful.  The 
lowlands  are  parched  by  a  heat  almost  rivalling  that 
of  the  torrid  zone.  Aromatic  herbs,  yielding  perfumes 
celebrated  by  the  poets,  indigo,  opium,  and  the  sugar 
cane*,  besides  com  and  grain  of  various  kinds,  and 
cotton  and  flax  in  abundance,  were  raised  in  this 
region.  In  the  cooler  temperature  of  the  hiUs,  the 
mulberry  afforded  sustenance  to  the  silk-worm  f,  and 
many  kinds  of  fruit  trees  flourished  in  ihe  valleys. 
When  Herodotus  says  that  the  Assyrians  did  not  cul- 
tivate the  vine,  the  olive,  or  the  fig,  he  must  allude 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains.  The  vine  is  repre- 
sented in  the  sculptures ;  and  that  the  Assyrians  not 
only  enjoyed  the  various  luxuries  which  those  trees 
afford,  but  possessed  the  trees  themselves,  we  learn, 
from  their  own  general,  Rabahakeh,  who  described  his 

*  Indigo  and  opium  are  still  cultivated  to  the  Sonth  of  Baghdad.  The 
lugar-c&ues,  which,  in  the  time  of  the  FersiaQ  kings,  covered  the  bulks  of 
the  rlvera  of  Suiiona,  have  noir  disappeired ;  and  this  plant  ii  no  loDger 
cultivsteil  to  buj  extent  to  the  east  of  the  Euphratea. 

t  Pliny  particuUirlj  meationB  ulk  wmougM  tlie  prodnce  of  Aa^ria. 
(Lib.  ii.  C.2S.) 
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country  to  the  Jews  as  a  "  land  of  com  and  wine,  a 
land  of  bread  and  vinejards,  a  land  of  olive-(nl  and  of 
honey."*  Amongst  the  objects  of  tribute  brought  to 
the  Egyptians  from  the  Tahaj,  and  from  Naharaina, 
are  com,  bread,  palm-wine,  wine,  honey,  incense,  and 
conserve  of  dates,  f 

The  domestic  animals  of  the  ancient  Assyrians 
were  probably  such  as  are  still  found  in  the  country. 
On  the  monuments  are  seen  sheep,  goats,  oxen,  horses, 
mules,  and  camels.  In  a  bas-relief  from  the  centre  of 
the  Nimroud  mound,  there  appeared  to  be  the  figure 
of  a  dog  standing  near  a  tent ;  but  the  sculpture  was 
much  injured.  I  have  not  found  any  other  represent* 
ation  of  this  useful  domestic  animal,  although  hunting 
scenes  were  portrayed  on  the  walls  of  Khorsabad. 
We  learn,  however,  from  Herodotus  J,  that  during  the 
Persian  occupation,  the  number  of  Indian  dogs  kept 
in  the  province  of  Babylon  for  the  use  of  the  governor 
was  so  great,  that  four  cities  were  exempted  from 
taxes  for  maintaining  them.  Neither  is  the  ass  re- 
presented in  the  sculptures ;  although  Herodotus 
menlxoDs  it  amongst  the  domestic  animtds  of  the 
country,  and   Xenophon  amongst  the   wild.§    The 


•  a  Kings,  XTui.  92. 

t  In  the  bieratic  papyri  (8elect  Papyri,  pi-  xevi.  15.),  a  drink  called 
nekfitoru  or  nekftar,  a  woid  which  retemblea  the  celebrated  nectar,  is 
aud  to  come  from  Saenkar,  or  Sinjar ;  it  ia  mentiooed  with  other  liquido 
or  coametica  from  the  Aruao,  the  Khita,  the  Amaur,  the  Tachiaa,  and 
Naharuna. 

I  Lib.  i.  c.  192.  The  dog  »  occasionally  seen  on  flinders ;  and  on  a 
fragment  of  an  ivory  tablet  in  the  British  Miuetun  are  qiparently  rc^>re- 
sented  the  hind-qoartere  of  a  greyhound. 

S  Chariots  or  carta  drawn  by  assea  are  roendoned  In  Isaiah,  xzi.  7. 
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mulea  of  the  Kouyunjit  bas-reliefs  appear  to  belong 
to  a  conquered  people ;  in  a  procession  of  captives, 
women  are  seen  riding  on  them,  and  they  carry  l^e 
spoil.  They  are  correctly  delineated,  and  may  at 
once  be  diatioguished  from  the  horse. 

The  sheep  represented  in  the  bas-relie&  are  of  two 
kinds.  One  has  a  large  broad  t^  and  is  still  found 
in  the  country.  The  tail  of  the  other  is  smaller.  As 
they  are  amongst  the  spoil,  and  consequently  be- 
longed to  the  enemies  of  the  Assyrians,  they  may  be 
the  sheep  of  Arabia  which  excited  the  wonder  of 
Herodotus.  "  One,"  says  he,  "  has  a  large  tail,  not 
less  than  three  cubits  in  length,  which,  if  suffered 
to  tr^,  would  ulcerate.  The  shepherds,  therefore, 
make  little  carts  to  support  it.  The  other  has  a  tail 
nearly  a  cubit  in  breadth."* 

The  goata  have  long  spiral  horns.  The  oxen  are 
evidently  of  two  kinds,  one  distinguished  by  horns 
curved  towards  the  back  of  the  head,  the  other  having 
boms  projecting  in  front.  It  is  poanble  that  this 
distinction  marks  the  buffalo  and  common  ox.  Of  the 
Assyrian  horses  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak. 
Although  the  form  of  the  camel  is  somewhat  ex- 
aggerated, the  character  of  the  animal  is  faithfully 
portrayed.  On  the  obeUsk  is  the  two-humped  or 
Bactrian  camel ;  but  it  evidently  came  from  afar,  and 
was  not  a  native  of  Assyria  Proper.  The  one-humped 
camel,  as  it  has  been  seen,  was  ridden,  even  in  war,  by 

*  Lib-iii.  cllS.  This  broad  tail  is  the  n',^t<  menUoned  inLeriticiu, 
iii.  9.,  Tii.  3.  &c.,  traaslsted  "the  rump"  in  our  version.  The  abeep  ie 
the  ovis  laticaudia,  XAna.    (Gesenius,  Heb.  Diet) 
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a  people  conquered  by  the  Assyrians ;  and  as  a 
woman  is  represented  moimted  upon  one,  it  may  be 
conjectured  that  it  was  commonly  used  as  a  beast  of 
burden.  When  brought  as  tribute,  collars  and  orna- 
ments, probably  of  dyed  wool,  were  hung  round  its 
neck.*  When  mounted,  it  appears  to  have  been 
guided — as  is  still  the  custom  in  Arabia — by  a  simple 
halter  or  head-stall,  passing  round  the  head  and  jaw.  f 

The  wild  aoimals  represented  in  the  sculptures 
are  either  natives  of  Assyria,  or  of  foreign  countries. 
Amongst  the  former  we  have  the  lion,  the  wild  bull, 
the  stag,  the  gazelle,  the  ibex,  and  the  hare. 

The  lion,  as  I  have  already  observed  J,  is  now  rarely 
found  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  as  far  north  as  Mo- 
sul, or  even  above  Baghdad.  That  it  was  originally 
an  inhabitant  of  the  country,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
From  the  earliest  period  it  was  considered  the  noblest 
of  game,  and  was  included  amongst  the  wild  beasts 

*  The  chuns  and  omamenta,  like  tbme  worn  oo  the  cunek'  necks,  are 
mentioDedin  Jnilgei,Tiii.21.  and  26. 

t  TbU  cameU  formed  a  principal  part  of  the  flock*  of  the  people 
andentlj  inhabltbg  Assjria  and  Chaldtea,  we  hftTC  ample  proof  in  the 
Bible  (Genetis,  xxiY.  19.)  \  thejrwerepoesenedbj  Abraham  (Genesis,  xiL 
16.),  and  b;  Jacob  (GeneuB,  xxx.  43.);  the;  were iiaed  as  bewUof  burden 
(Genesis,  xxxi.  34,  and  1  Samnel,  xkx.  17.);  alio,  as  to  this  daj,  bj  courien 
and  for  posts  (Esther,  viii.  10.  and  14.}>  This  fleet  dromedoi;  was  not  a 
diatinct  animal,  but  probabl  j  a  '■■""■I  ipeciallj  trained,  as  the  kejin  of  the 
modem  Arabs.  I  have  travelled  on  those  used  in  the  Arabian  desert,  and 
their  apeed  and  powers  of  endurance  are  both  eqnallj  snrprising.  Hero- 
dotus mentions  that  the  cameU  used  b;  a  certain  tribe  of  Indians  were  as 
swift  as  horses.  (Lib.  iii.  v.  102.)  That  camels  were  even  sometimes 
harnessed  in  chariots,  or  carts,  maj,  perbi^s,  be  inferred  from  Isaiah,  xzi. 
7.  The  earliest  mention  of  the  camel  in  Egypt  ts  inan  inscription  of  the 
time  of  the  nineteenth  djnastj.  It  is  not  represented,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  on  anj  monoment  hithei'to  discovered  in  that  conntrj. 

tP.48. 
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preserved  In  the  paradises  or  parks,  attached  to 
royal  residences.  On  the  monuments  of  Nineveh, 
the  triumphs  of  the  king  over  this  formidable  animal 
are  deemed  no  less  worthy  of  record  than  his  victories 
over  his  enemies.  History  and  tradition,  too,  have 
celebrated  the  prowess  of  Ninus  and  Semiraima  in 
their  encounters  with  the  Hon ;  and  paintings,  repre- 
senting these  feats,  adorned  the  palaces  of  Babylon. 
The  Assyrian  sculptor  evidently  delighted  in  such 
subjects,  in  which,  indeed,  bis  skill  could  be  eminently 
displayed.  He  had  carefully  studied  the  animal,  and 
whilst  he  excelled  in  the  delineation  of  its  form,  he 
portrayed  its  action  and  expression  with  wonder&il 
spirit,  faithfully  preserving  its  character  when  spring- 
ing with  fury  upon  its  aasuluit,  or  dying,  pierced 
with  arrows,  at  his  feet.* 

The  lion  of  the  sculptures  is  liimished  with  a  long 
and  bushy  mane.  It  has  been  doubted  whether  the 
animal  which  still  inhabits  the  country  has  this  noble 
appendage;  but  I  have  seen  more  than  one  on  the 
banks  of  the  Karoon  provided  with  it.  There  is  a 
peculiarity  in  the  Asiatic  lion  which  has  not  escaped 
the  notice  of  the  sculptor — the  claw  at  the  extremity 
of  the  tail.  This  claw  was  not  unknown  to  ancient 
naturalists.  The  first  mention  of  it  is  found  in  the 
Commentary  of  Didymus  of  Alexandria  on  the  Iliad. 
In  modem  times  its  existence  was  denied,  and  has 


*  The  skill  of  the  Aisyrian  scnlptOT  in  delineating  the  lion  is  partico- 
Ivlj  ahowu  in  the  baa-relief  in  the  Britiah  Muaeuiu.  The  lion  ia  not 
repreaented  in  the  Aaapian,  as  in  the  Egyptian,  ocolptures,  tamed  and 
following  the  king,  or  truned  to  the  chaae. 
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only  been  established  within  a  few  years.  It  is 
still,  I  believe,  considered  to  be  a  mere  casual  ex- 
crescence, and  is  not  met  with  in  all  specimens  of 
the  animal.* 

The  wild  bull,  from  its  frequent  representation 
in  the  bas-reliefe,  appears  to  have  been  considered 
scarcely  less  formidable  and  noble  game  than  the  lion. 
The  king  is  seen  contending  with  it,  and  warriors 
pursue  it  on  horseback  and  on  foot.  In  the  em- 
broideries on  the  gturments  of  the  principal  figures  it 
is  introduced  in  hunting  scenes,  and  in  groups,  which 
appear  to  have  a  mythic  or  sjrmbolical  meaning.  I 
was  at  one  time  inclined  to  think  that  the  bull  of  the 
sculptures  might  represent  the  unicorn  or  ratm  so 
often  alluded  to  in  the  Scriptures,  as  an  animal  re- 
nowned for  its  strength  and  ferocity,  and  typical  of 
power  and  might,  f  But  the  unicorn  of  the  Scriptures 
is  now,  I  believe,  generally  identified  with  a  large 
and  fierce  antelope,  or  oryx,  inhabiting  Arabia  and 
Egypt.  Professor  Migliarini  of  Florence  informs  me 
.  that  the  word  raim  itself  occurs  in  hieroglyphics 
over  a  figure  of  this  antelope,  in  an  Egyptian  sculp- 
ture; and  be  conjectures  that  the  Jews  derived  a 
knowledge  of  the  animal,  as  well  as  its  name,  from 


*  Proceedings  of  tlie  Council  of  the  Zoolo^cal  Societ;  for  1832,  p.  146. 
C^>tUD  W.  Smee,  in  a  paper  on  the  Uaneleia  Lion  of  Guicrat  (Trans, 
of  the  Zool.  Soc.  Tol.  i.  p.  169.)  obsenres,  "in  this  tuft  (of  tbe  tail) 
there  existed,  subseqaentlj  to  its  uriTal  in  England,  in  the  oldest  of  my 
lioDi,  &  abort  homj  cUw  or  nul,  similar  in  form  to,  but  iomewbat  larger 
in  size,  tban  the  one  described  bj  Mr,  Woods." 

f  GeseniuB  (Lex.  in  voce)  gives  the  signification  of  wild  bu^o  to 
die  QK*1, — tbe  monoceroa,  rhtnoceroe,  and  unicornis  of  tbe  Septnagint. 
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the  Egyptians.  The  bull  of  the  bas-reliefe  of  Nim- 
rond  is  evidently  a  wild  animal,  which  inhabited 
Mesopotamia  or  Asayria.  Its  form  is  too  faithfully 
delineated  to  permit  of  the  supposition  that  it  ia  an 
antelope.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  domestic  ox 
by  a  number  of  small  marks  covering  the  body,  and 
probably  intended  to  denote  long  and  shaggy  hair. 
It  is  represented  with  one  horn, — as  the  horses  have 
frequently  only  two  legs  or  one  ear, — because  the 
Assyrian  sculptor  did  not  attempt  to  give  both  in  a 
side  view  of  the  animal. 

The  mention  in  the  Bible  of  the  wild  ox*,  con- 
firms the  conjecture  that  at  some  ancient  period  it 
was  an  inhabitant  of  Assyria,  or  of  the  adjacent 
countries,  although  it  has  long  since  become  ex- 
tinct. Had  it  been  found  in  the  plains  of  Mesopotfmiia 
in  the  time  of  Xenophon,  he  would  probably  have 
described  it  when  speaking  of  the  wild  animals  of 
that  province.  As  it  is  only  seen  in  the  oldest  monu- 
ments of  Niraroud,  and  not  in  those  of  Ehorsabad  or 
Kouyunjik,  it  is  possible  that,  when  the  country  be- 
came more  thickly  peopled  in  the  latter  period  of  the 
Assyrian  empire,  it  became  extinct. 

On  the  walls  of  Ehorsabad  was  represented  a 
hunting  scene,  in  which  hares  and  partridges  were 
introduced  as  objects  of  the  chase.  Both  still  abound 
in  the  country. 

*  Dent.  xiv.  S.  The  wild  ox  is  included  amongst  the  animftls  whose 
fleib  DUj  be  eaten  hy  the  Jews ;  and  the  "  wild  bull  in  a  net"  ia  also 
alluded  to  in  Isaiah,  li.  20.  The  Hebrew  word  ig  rendered  "  wild  hull"  in 
the  Targnmsi  and  "  orjrs "  (opuE)  in  the  Vulgate ;  some,  however,  believe 
the  animal  meant,  to  be  a  kbd  of  antelope.    (Gesenius,  Lex.  in  voce.) 
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The  ibex,  or  wild  goat,  is  an  inhabitant  of  the 
mountains  of  EurdlBtan.*  The  stag  ia  found  in 
the  forests,  and  the  Assyrian  plains  ore  covered  with 
innumerable  flocks  of  gazelles.  More  than  one  species 
of  wild  sheep,  only  recently  known  to  European  na- 
turalists, haunt  the  higher  ranges  of  the  mountains. 
The  ibex  was  evidently  a  sacred  animal,  as  it  is 
carried  by  the  winged  figures,  and  is  frequently  in- 
troduced as  an  omunent.f  A  stag,  also  borne  by 
a  winged  priest  or  divinity,  was  spotted  like  the 
&Uow  deer  of  our  parks. 

The  frequent  representation  of  hunting  scenes  in 
the  Assyrian  sculptures  is  a  proof  of  the  high  estima- 
tion in  which  the  chase  was  held  by  the  people.  A 
conqueror  and  the  founder  of  an  ^npire  was,  at  the 
same  time,  a  great  hunter.  His  courage,  wisdom, 
and  dexterity  were  as  much  shown  in  encounters 
with  wild  animals  as  in  martial  exploits ;  he  rendered 
equal  services  to  his  subjects  whether  he  cleared 
the  country  of  beasts  of  prey,  or  repulsed  an  enemy. 
The  scriptural  Nimrod,  who  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  Assyrian  empire,  was  "  a  mighty  hunter 
before  the  Lord;"  and  the  Ninus  of  history  auid 
tradition,  the  builder  of  Nineveh,  and  the  greatest 
of  the  Assyrian  kings,  was  as  renowned  for  his  en- 
counters with  the  lion  and  leopard,  as  for  his  tri- 

*  It  b  ponible  that  tlie  ftnimtd  I  bare  aanimed  to  be  the  ibex  is 
Hometimeti  the  gazelle. 

t  See  p.  396.  of  tliis  volame. 
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uniphs  over  warlike  nations.  "We  have  seen  tbat 
the  Babylonians,  as  well  as  the  Assyrians,  orna- 
mented the  walls  of  their  temples  and  palaces  with 
pictures  and  sculptures  representing  the  cfaase ;  and 
that  similar  subjects  were  introduced,  even  in  the 
embroideries  on  their  garments.*  The  Assyrians 
were  probably  also  the  inventors  of  the  parks,  or 
paradises,  which  were  afterwards  maintained  with 
BO  much  sumptuousness  by  the  Persian  kings,  of  the 
Acbeamenian  and  Sassanian  dynasties-f  In  these 
spacious  preserves  various  kinds  of  wild  animals  were 
continually  kept  for  the  diversion  of  the  king,  and 
for  those  who  were  privileged  to  join  with  him  in 
the  chase.  They  contained  lions,  tigers,  wild  boars, 
antelopes,  and  many  varieties  of  birds.  Aa  amongst 
the  Persians,  the  Assyrian  youths  were  probably 
trained  to  hunting  at  an  early  age.  Xenophon  gives 
an  interesting  accoimt  of  the  hunting  expeditions  of 
the  Persians  in  the  time  of  Cyrus.  The  king  was  ac- 
companied by  half  his  guard,  each  man  being  fur- 
nished with  a  bow,  quiver,  sword,  shield,  and  two 
javelins — armed,  indeed,  asif  be  were  going  to  battle. 
That  such  was  also  the  practice  amongst  the  Assy- 
rians is  shown  by  the  Nimroud  bas-reliefs,  in  which 


*  Ammianus  MaroelL  lib.  xzvi.  c.6.;  Diod.  Siculiu,  lib.  ii.;  Atben. 
lib.xii.  C.9. 

I  Xenophon,  C^.  lib.  i.  c.  8. ;  Quint.  Curt  lib.  vii.  and  riii.  These  para- 
^aee  were  stocked,  not  onlj  with  game  of  every  kind,  bnt  with  Torion* 
trees,  shrubs,  and  plants;  andwerewateredbjnumerons  artificial  streams. 
The  Persian  word  has  passed  into  rarious  languf^es,  and  is  used  for  the 
first  abode  of  nun  before  hig  fall,  as  well  as  for  (he  state  of  eternal  hqi- 
[Miieaa. 
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the  king  la  always  represented  as  accompanied  in  the 
chase  by  warriors  fully  equipped ;  hunting  being,  as 
Xenophon  declares,  the  truest  method  of  practising 
all  such  things  as  relate  to  war.* 

The  animals  represented  on  the  obelisk  were  evi- 
dently brought  from  distant  countries,  and  presented 
to  the  Assyrian  king  as  objects  of  tribute.  The  pre- 
sence of  the  two-humped  camel  proves  that  they  came 
from  the  Kast,  and  not  from  Africa.  This  animal  is 
a  native  of  Bactria,  or  of  the  great  steppes  inhabited 
by  the  Tatar  tribes.  It  is  unknown  to  the  Arabs, 
and  is  rarely  seen  to  the  west  of  Persia,  except 
amongst  a  few  isolated  families  of  Turcomans,  who 
now  reside  in  the  north  of  Syria,  and  who  pro- 
bably brought  this  beast  of  burden  from  the  north- 
east, when  they  first  emigrated. 


humi*l  c™.;..    (Ot»1 


The  small  ears  of  the  elephant,  on  the  same  obelisk, 
show  that  the  animal  is  of  the  Indian,  and  not  the 
African  species,  f 
-     On   Egyptian  monuments,  the  elephant  is  seen, 

*  Cyrop.  lib.  i.  C.  2.  t  Elephaa  Indicna. 

VOL.  U.  F  F 
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amongst  other  animals,  brought  as  tribute  by  ao 
Asiatic,  though  not  an  Indian  people.*  It  was  pro- 
bably obtained  by  them  from  the  eastward ;  for  there 
is  no  record  of  the  elephant  having  been  indigenous 


in  any  part  of  Asia  west  of  the  Indus.  Although 
it  appeared  in  the  Persian  armies,  and  might  even 
have  been  pastured  long  previously  in  the  rich  plains 
of  Mesopotamia,  it  originally  came  from  the  Indian 
dominions  of  the  great  king.  Had  it  been  used  in 
war  by  the  Assyrians,  it  would  doubtless  have  been 
so  represented  in  the  sculptures,  f 

The  presence  of  the  rhinoceros  on  the  obelisk  fur- 
ther points  to  the  Indian  origin  of  the  accompanying 
animals.  It  is  in  several  respects  incorrectly  de- 
lineated, the  sculptor  having  given  it  hoofs,  a  mane 
on  the  neck,  and  long  hair,  which  appears  to  have 


*  Sir  Gardner  WitkinsoD'a  Ancient  Sgjpti&DS,  vol.  v.  p.  176. ;  tdI.  l 

pi.  17. 

f  The  elei^&nt  baa  not  been  found  represented  as  a  bea«t  of  burden , 
on  the  monuments  of  Egjpt.  The  onlj  African  nation  who  appear  to 
hafe  used  it  in  their  wan  vrere  the  Carthaginians. 
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been  artificially  curled  like  that  of  the  sacred  buU. 
Still  the  general  form  of  the  animal,  and  the  shape 
and  poeitiou  of  the  horn,  clearly  identify  it  \rith 
the  Indian  rhinoceros.*  Specimens  of  this  animal 
were  probably  rare  in  Assyria,  and  the  sculptor 
may  have  drawn  it  from  recollection,  or  only  from 
the  description  of  those  who  had  seen  it.  This  is  the 
earliest  representation  of  the  rhinoceros  with  which 
we  are  acquainted. 


The  two  animals  accompanying  the  rhinoceros  are 
probably  an  Indian  bull,  and  a  kind  of  antelope. 
The'  bull  has  a  collar,  oraamented  with  tassels  round 
its  neck,  and  may  have  been  a  sacred  animal.  The 
antelope,  from  its  size  and  the  shape  of  its  horns, 
may  perhaps  be  identified  with  the  Indian  chikaraf; 
although  the  thickness  of  the  limbs  nuther  denotes 
a  species  of  wild  goat. 

The  sculptor  has  evidently  indicated,  by  certain 


t  Antelope  Benoettii.    I  had  once  conjectured  it  to  be  tb  nylgKi  of 
the  Indian  peninsula. 
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peculiarities,  four  distinct  species  of  monkeys  or  apes. 
Immediately  behind  the  elephant  is  a  man  leading 
a  large  monkey  without  a  toil,  which,  if  from  In- 
dia, can  only  be  identified  with  the  ouran  outan,  no 
other  monkey  found  in  that  country  being  so  distin- 
guished.* A  man  follows  with  two  smaller  monkeys, 
one  raising  itself  on  its  hind  legs,  the  other  sitting  on 
the  shoulders  of  its  keeper.  These  may  be  the  hou- 
numanf,  a  monkey  regarded  with  some  degree  of 
religious  veneration  by  the  Indiana,  and  frequently 
domesticated  by  them.     They  appear  to  be  of  the 


same  species  as  those  represented  in  the  large  has- 
relief  from  the  north-west  palace  of  Nimroud  J,  which 
are  covered  with  spots  or  marks,  probably  intended 
to  denote  long  hair. 

In  a  separate  group  are  two  monkeys  or  apes,  whose 
strength  and  ferocity  are  indicated  by  thick  chfuns 


•  The  only  other  monkej  witltout  a  t 
of  Africa. 
.  f  Simla  £>ntelliu. 
j  »  HoDnmeDls  of  Ninereh,"  plat*  40. 


il  is,  I  believe,  the  chiiwpiuigee 
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passed  round  their  bodies,  and  held  by  keepers.  The 
first  raises  a  fore-paw  to  its  mouth;  and  wears  a 
necklace  of  beads.  It  may  be  the  bruh*,  the  largest 
of  the  Indian  monkey  tribe ;  and  it  is  not  altogether 
unlike  that  animal  in  shape.  In  the  bas-relief  it  ia 
even  larger  than  the  man ;  but  the  sculptor  probably 
exa^erated  its  size.  The  other  monkey  is  distin- 
guished from  the  rest  by  a  hood  or  mane  rising  above 
the  head  and  falling  over  the  shoulders.  This  pecu- 
liarity may  identify  it  with  the  wanderoo,  or  maned 
ape  of  India,  f 

The  only  birds  represented  on  the  Assyrian  monu- 
ments, hitherto  discovered,  are  the  eagle  or  vulture, 
the  ostrich  and  the  partridge,  and  a  few  smaller  Mrds 
at  Khorsabad,  whose  forms  are  too  conventional  to 
permit  of  any  conjecture  as  to  their  ^lecies. 

The  vulture  or  eagle — for  the  bird  is  rarely  de- 
lineated with  sufBcient  accuracy  to  enable  us  to 
decide  which — is  continually  seen  over  the  heads  of 
the  conquerors  in  battle,  and  in  triumphal  proces- 
sions, and  was  probably  considered  typical  of  vic- 
tory. It  is  also  represented  feeding  on  the  bodies 
of  the  sltuD,  and  Bying  away  with  the  entrails.  X 

The  ostrich  was  only  found  as  an  ornament  on  the 
robes  of  figures  in  the  most  ancient  edifice  at 
Nimroud.  §  As  it  is  accompanied  by  the  emblema- 
tical flower,  and  is  frequently  introduced  on  Baby- 
lonian and  Assyrian  cylinders,  we  may  infer  that  it 
was  a  sacred  bird. 

*  Simla  Nemestriatu.  f  Simia  Sileaus. 

I  See  woodcut,  p-  340. 

§  "MonumeDta  of  Ninereb,"  plateE43.  and  47. 
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In  sea  and  river  sceoes  fish  and  shells  arc  intro- 
duced ;  but  the  forms  appear  to  be  conventional ; 
there  are  no  distinctions  to  mark  any  particular  spe- 
cies.* In  the  rivers  are  seen  crabs,  eels  or  water* 
snakes,  and  small  turtles.  When  the  sculptor  wished 
to  indicate  the  sea,  he  made  these  fish  larger,  and 
added  others,  which  are  only  inhabitants  of  salt 
water,  such  as  the  star-fiah.  A  kind  of  crocodile  is 
also  represented  in  the  sea-pieces,  f 

With  the  exception  of  the  vine,  palm,  and  fir,  the 
trees  of  the  Assyrian  baa-reliefs  are  conventional  in 
their  forms.  The  sculptor  introduced  them  merely 
to  show  the  nature  of  the  country  in  which  the  events 
recorded  took  place.  In  general,  the  Assyrian  ardst 
appears  to  have  been  far  less  minute  and  exact  in 
delineating  secondary  objects  than  the  Egyptian,  who 
has  carefully  preserved  the  character  of  the  details,  as 
he  did  that  of  the  principal  figures  in  his  subject. 

•  See  woodcuts,  p.  273.  and  395. 

t  In  tlie  hieratic  papyri  certain  fish  are  mentioned  as  brought  fircna  llie 
Fubamta,  or  Euphrates,  to  Egjpt  (Select  Papyri,  fL  Izxr.  I.  7.),  and 
another  Ssh,  or  fish  j  substftnce,  called  "  Rura,"  u  coming  from  the  land 
of  thegreat  waters,  Mesopotamia.  (Ibid.  zcri.  1.7.)  In  the  same  paj^nia 
(Ibid,  xcviii.  1. 6.)  are  mentioned  horaea  (AAu-)  and  fine  cattle  froia  the 
'    r,ot  Sii\jar. 
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RBLIQtOK  OF  THE  ASSTItUNS.  —  DISTINCTIOHS  BETWXBM  SABUEST 
JlMD  latest  fERIODB.  —  BAB£AI41SI1  AND  WORBHIF  OF  THE 
HEAVENLI  BODIES.  — IDEM TITV  OF  AS3TB1AN  AMD  PEBSIAH  BTB- 
TEMS  OF  FIRE-W0R8HTP.  —  THE  CHALD.£AN3.  —  REMQIOUS  EM- 
BLEMS   IN    THE    SCtrLPTDItEB.  —  THE  WINQED    FIGURE    Of     THE 

OBGLX.  —  BAAL    OR   BEI.DS.  —  HERA,    VENDS,    OR    ASTARTE. 

RHEA.  —  NISBOCH    OR   EAOLE-HEADED  GOD. — THE    GRYPHON. — 

WINGED    BDLLS    AND    LIONS.  —  THE    6FHIHZ. MYTHOLOGICAL 

nODRES.  —  SYMBOLICAL  FIGURES  OF  EZEEIEL.  —  OANNEB  OR 
THE  MAN-PISH.  —  FIRE-WORSHIP. — THE  MAGL  —  PL0WEB8  AND 
PACRED  EMBLEMS.' — INFLUENCE  OF  RELIQION  ON  PUBLIC  AND 
PRIVATE  LIFE.  —  MODE  OF  BURIAL.  —  TOMB  OF  NINUS.  ~  DEATH 
AND  TOMB  or  8ARDANAPALUS. CONCLUSION. 

A  GENEBAL  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  worship 
of  the  Aasyrians  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of 
these  volumes.  I  will  merely  point  out  how  far 
their  religious  system  is  illustrated  by  the  newly 
discovered  monuments,  and  what  information,  when 
better  understood,  they  are  likely  to  furnish  on  the 
subject.  Ab  I  have  raore  than  once  had  occasion  to 
observe,  a  marked  distinction  may  be  traced  between 
the  religion  of  the  earliest  and  latest  Assyrians.  It 
is  probable  that  corruptions  gradually  crept  into  their 
theology.  Originally  it  may  have  been  a  pure  Sabsean- 
ism,  in  which  the  heavenly  bodies  were  worshipped  as 
mere  types  of  the  power  and  attributes  of  the  supreme 
deity.  Of  the  great  antiquity  of  this  primitive  wor- 
ship, there  is  abundant  evidence ;  and  that  it  origin- 
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ated  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  Assyrian  plains, 
we  have  the  united  testimony  of  sacred  and  profene 
history.  It  obtained  the  epithet  of  perfect,  and  was 
believed  to  be  the  moat  ancient  of  religious  systems, 
having  preceded  even  that  of  the  Egyptians.* 

*  "  Mgjptiia  Tero  antiqnorea  esse  magns  Aristoteles  &uctor  est  in  primo 
de  phllooopliifi  libro."  (Theopomp.  Frag.)  lamblichuB  de  Ujit.  p.  3. 
fid.  Gulci  fj/JEff  ofv  ra  fxiv  'Atravpliifv  irarpia  (in  some  MSS*  Tpura'^  tvypara 
rapatjiaoiiiv  atn  fiEra  i\i)9iias  tiJv  yvuii^v.  The  identitj  of  minj  of  the 
Awjrian  doctrines  with  thote  of  Egjpt,  is  alluded  to  by  Porphjry  and 
Clemeiu.  (Seetiale,  ibid,  p,  IBS.)  I  am  indebted  to  Mr. Birch  for  the 
foltoiriiig  obserrationa  on  this  subjecL 

"  There  can  be  no  doubb  of  the  Sabsanism  of  the  Chaldc«s,  and  appa- 
renllj  of  the  earlj  AsajTians,  whose  pantheon,  from  its  fusion  of  human 
and  animal  forms,  resembles  the  Egyptian  and  Hindhu.  The  relation  of 
religion  with  astronomj  is,  however,  more  striking  in  Assyria  than  in 
Egypt ;  the  system  of  the  latter  country  being  lotar,  while  the  Assyrian 
nonhip  was  rather  tatraL  On  the  Babylonian  cylinders  and  monuments, 
the  sno  and  moon  constantly  occur,  and  ofteu  seven  stars  arraoged  more 
in  the  manner  of  the  Pleiads  than  of  the  Great  Bear,  but  probably  the 
latter.  Zodiacal  Mgna  are  frequently  placed  in  the  area  along  with  tbe 
Bun,  moon,  and  seven  stars,  and  show  unequivocally  that  the  Greeks 
derived  their  notions  and  arrangements  of  the  Zodiac  from  the  Chaldeea : 
thus,  Z.  a  fish  (CuIIimore,  on  Cyl.  Nos.  19.  28.  88.  113.)  stands  toTpuett; 
IL  the  e:ttraordiuary  combination,  Capricorn  (Ibid.  29,  30.  32.),  on 
cylinders  bearing,  in  the  lapidary  Babylonian  cuneiforms,  the  name  of 
Nebuchadnezzar;  III.  a  woman,  Virgo  (Ibid.  50.  94.  117.  91.) ;  IV.  the 
two  men,  Gemini  (Ibid.  65.  70.  94.)  with  Capricorn  (Ibid.  71.)  ;  VT.  the 
bull,  Taurus  (Ibid.  91,  92.  106.  156.);  VIL  the  archer,  Sagittarius 
(Ibid.  107.).  Other  signs  appear  to  be,  IX.  a  man,  probably  Aquarius 
(Ibid.  SI.  95.66.  112.);  X.  an  uncertain  and  ill- defined  animal,  pertiaps 
a  dog,  (Ibid.  «1,  52,  63.  57.) ;  XI.  a  goat  (Ibid.  107.  136.  95.  93.  112, 
113.);  XII.  a  lion,  Leo  (Ibid.  91.94.).  I  do  not  pretend  to  explain  every 
symbol  on  these  oylinliers,  but  all  Ibose  which  I  have  selected  are  placed 
in  the  area,  are  not  essential  to  the  general  subject,  and  are  of  smaller 
proportions  than  the  principal  figures,  which  may  also  have  an  aatro' 
nomical  import.  The  identity  of  Nimrod  and  the  constellation  Orion  is 
not  to  be  rejected ;  and  Nimrod  may  be  one  of  the  divinities  standing  on 
B  dog  with  eight  stars  behind  him  (Ibid.  157.).  Another  God  with  four 
wings,  each  terminating  in  a  star  (Ibid.  153.),  is  apparently  a  coDStel- 
lation,  as  also  the  god  seated  on  a  throne  with  eight  stars  all  ronncl  him. 
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On  the  earliest  monumentB  we  bave  no  traces  of 
fire-worship,  which  was  a  corruption  of  the  purer 
form  of  Sabseanism ;  but  in  the  bas-reliefs  of  Khors- 
abad  and  Eoayunjik,  as  well  as  on  a  multitude  of 
cylinders  of  the  same  age,  we  have  abundant  proofs 
of  its  subsequent  prevalence  in  Assyria.  Although 
we  may  not,  at  present,  possess  sufficient  materials 
to  illustrate  the  most  ancient  Sabteanism  of  the 
Assyrians,  we  may,  I  think,  pretty  confidently  judge 
of  the  nature  of  the  worship  of  a  later  period.  The 
symbols  and  religious  ceremonies  represented  at 
Khorsabad  and  Kouyunjik,  and  on  the  cylinders,  are 
identical  with  those  of  the  ancient  monuments  of 
Persia;  at  the  same  time,  the  sculptures  of  Perse- 
polis,  in  their  mythic  character,  re8enible"'in  every 
respect  those  of  the  Assyrians.  We  have  the  same 
types  and  groups  to  embody  ideas  of  the  divinity  and 
to  convey  sacred  subjects.  When  the  close  connec- 
tion, in  early  ages,  between  religion  and  art  is  borne 
in  mind,  it  will  be  at  once  conceded,  that  a  nation 
like  the  Persian  would  not  borrow  mere  forms  without 
attaching  to  them  their  original  signification.*  If 
even  this  were  not,  as  a  general  rule,  the  case,  there 
is  still  at  Persepolis  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  re- 
ligious symbols  of  the  Persians  were  adopted  from  the 
Assyrians.     The  form  of  supreme  deity  (the  winged 

(Ibid.  153.)"  The  strange  animal  forms  on  the  Babylonian  relic  called 
the  "  CtUlou  de  Bficbaud,"  haTe  apparentlj  BOme  reference  to  the  zodiacal 
ugns :  amongst  them  is  the  Bcorpon. 

•  The  connection,  as  exhibited  by  art,  betireen  Aigyria  and  Persia, 
iUuili*ated  in  a  prerioas  ch^iter,  is  sufficient,  I  think,  to  prove  the  origin 
of  the  symbols  and  myths  of  tlie  Persians. 
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figure  within  the  circle),  and  the  l^-pes  of  wifldom  and 
power,  are  precisely  similar  on  the  monumentfl  of 
both  people.  Moreover,  the  testimony  of  Herodotus 
leads  to  the  same  conclusion :  "  The  Permans  adore," 
says  he,  "  the  sun,  the  moon,  earth,  fire,  water,  and 
the  winds,  which  may  be  termed  their  original  di- 
vinities. In  after  times,  from  the  example  of  the 
Assyrians  and  Arabians,  they  added  Urania  (Venus) 
to  the  number."  From  this  expression  it  may  he 
inferred  that  the  worship  of  Venus  was  added  by  both 
nations  to  a  system  identically  the  same.* 

The  identity  of  the  AasyriAn  and  Persian  systems 
appears  also  to  be  pointed  out  by  the  uncertainty 
which  exists  as  to  the  birth-place  and  epoch  of 
Zoroaster.  According  to  the  best  authorities  he  was 
a  Chaldsean,  who  introduced  his  doctrines  into  Persia 
and  central  Asia-f      The  Persians  themselves  may 


*  These  ficts  sliow  that  it  is  unnecesMry,  with  Heeren  and  other  Ger- 
roui  writers,  to  seek  for  the  origin  of  the  moiulere  of  Feraepolia  in  Bactrik 
and  central  Asia.  It  has  long  been  a  favonrite  Bpeculation  in  Genninj 
to  trace  the  source  of  all  religion!  B}'8tein3  to  the  great  table-laad  of  the 
Asiatic  continent,  from  vhence,  according  to  tbia  theorj,  it  spread  into  the 
lower  conatrj,  to  the  Persians,  and  their  neighbours.  But  when  Persia 
was  a  mere  province,  and  long  before  her  name  is  found  amongat  the  ciri- 
lised  nations  of  anUquit;,  the  religious  sjstem  of  the  Anjrians  wai  not 
onlj  perfected,  but  was  falling  into  decay.  The  Assjrian  empire  had 
ceased  to  exist  before  its  myths  and  symbols  were  transferred,  with  ila 
arts,  to  the  walls  of  Persepolis. 

t  Tlie  country  of  Zoroaster,  the  time  of  his  birth,  the  nature  of  his 
doctrines,  and  the  authenticity  of  those  atlf  ibuted  to  him,  are  amongst  the 
many  disputed  questions  of  ancient  history.  Wemustpresuine  that  there 
were  two  persons,  if  not  more,  of  the  same  name,  if  we  wish  to  reconcHe 
the  conflicting  accounts.  According  to  some,  Zoroaster  was  a  lung  of  Bac- 
tria  in  the  time  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis.  Ccpfaalion  and  Muses  of  Chorene 
assert  that  he  was  bom  on  the  same  day  as  Semiramis.    Pliny  places 
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have  recognised  the  Assyrian  source  of  their  religion 
when  they  declared  Perseus,  the  founder  of  their  race, 
to  have  been  an  A883rrian.* 

The  origin  of  the  Chaldsean  theology  has  ever  been 
a  favourite  theme  of  the  poet  and  philosopher.  The 
Assyrian  plains,  uninterrupted  by  a  single  eminence, 
and  rarely  shadowed  by  a  passing  cloud,  were  looked 
upon  aa  a  fit  place  for  the  birth  of  a  system  which 
recognised  the  heavenly  bodies  as  types  of  the  su* 
preme  power,  and  invested  them  with  supernatural 
influences.  The  wonderful  regularity  of  their  pe- 
riodical movements,  and  even  their  effects  upon 
the  physical  world,  must  have  been  apparent  to 
the  Chaldeean  shepherd  Jong  before  they  became  the 
study  of  the  philosopher  and  the  priest.  Whilst 
be  watched  his  sheep  by  night,  he  marked  the  stars 
as  they  rose  above  the  horizon,  and  learned  to  dis- 
tinguish one  from  another,  and  to  invest  the  most 
remarkable  groups  with  distinct  forms.  If  the  at- 
tributes of  the   Deity  were  to  be  typified,  —  if  the 


hU  birth  man;  thousuid  jean  before  that  of  Moses ;  wbtlst  others  would 
fain  bring  the  time  of  bis  ministrj  donn  to  the  reign  of  Darins  Hjstaspes. 
According  to  Suidaa  he  was  a  Cbaldsean.  That  the  fire-worahip  did  not 
originate  with  any  Zoroaster  may  perhaps  be  inferred  from  the  concur- 
rent teitinioDj  of  ancient  authors.  According  to  a  fragment  of  Apol- 
lonius  (69.  eil.  Muller),  Ninua  tangfat  the  AssTrians  to  worship  6re :  and 
so  Marcellinus  (I-  i^S.),  "Cujus  scienti«  secutia  priscis  mnlta  ex  Chal- 
dsorum  arcanis  Bactrianus  addidit  ZoroaBtria." 

*  Heredotus,  1.  vi.  c.  S4.  Some  traditdons  made  Ibis  FerseoB  a  great 
astronomer,  who  instructed  men  in  the  knowledge  of  the  stars.  Iltpmot 
6  'HXioc  (FerseuB  a  the  sun)  ia;s  the  scholiast  in  Lycophr.  v,  18.  Ac- 
cording  to  some,  he  married  Astart«,  the  daughter  of  Belus.  All  Uiese 
traditions  point  to  his  AssTTian  origin. 
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limited  intellect  of  man  required  palpable  symbols 
to  convey  ideas  which  he  could  not  understand  in 
the  abstract,  more  appropriate  objects  could  not  have 
been  chosen  than  those  bright  luminaries  whose  mo- 
tions and  influences  were  enveloped  in  mystery,  al- 
though they  themselves  were  constantly  present. 
The  transition  from  this  adoration  to  a  national 
system  of  astronomy  is  natural;  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  Chaldffians,  having  been  the  first  to  in- 
vest the  heavenly  bodies  with  sacred  properties,  should 
also  have  been  the  first  to  cultivate  the  aubiimest  of 
sciences.*  The  periodical  movements  of  Uie  heavenly 


*  "  Principio  AssTiii,  propter  plauitiem  magnitudinanqne  rcgionum 
quM  imcolebant,  cum  cesium  ex  omni  pute  pateDs  et  Bpertuin  intuerenlur, 
tr^ectiDiiea  motnsque  stelUrum  obBervKvenuit."  (Cicero  de  Divin.  I.  i.) 
Thegreateit  of  our  modern  poeU  baa  tbus  beautifuUj  conveyed  tlie  wn- 
timent  and  ptulosoi^j  of  this  Chaldsan  ilar-wonbip:  — 

"  Chaldeean  Bhepherds,  ranging  tf  acklesa  fieldi, 
Beneath  the  concave  of  unclonded  ckiee 
Spread  like  a  aea  iu  boundless  solitude, 
Looked  on  t^e  polar  star,  as  on  aguide 
And  guardian  of  their  course,  that  never  closed 
His  Btedfaat  eye.    The  planetarj  Five 
Witi  a  BubmiMiTe  reverence  they  beheld ; 
Watched,  from  the  centre  of  their  sleeping  flocks. 
Those  radiant  Mercuries,  that  seemed  to  move, 
Canying  through  ether,  in  perpetual  round, 
Decrees  And  resolutions  of  the  Gods; 
And,  bj  their  aspects,  signifying  works 
Of  dim  futurity,  to  Man  revealed. 

The  imaginative  faculty  was  lord 
Of  observations  natural ;  and,  thus 
Led  on,  those  shepherds  made  report  of  stani 
In  set  rotation  passing  to  and  fro, 
Between  the  orbs  of  our  apparent  Bphere 
And  ila  iuTisible  counterpart,  adorned 
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bodies  were  ascertained  by  coustant  observations,  ori- 
ginating probablyin  religious  duties;  their  causes  were 
investigated,  and  in  process  of  time  these  motions  them- 
selves were  calcukted  and  predicted.  At  a  very  early 
period  the  Assyrian  priests  were  able  to  fix  the  date 
of  events  by  celestial  phenomena,  and  to  connect  the 
public  records  with  them.  When  Alexander  entered 
Babylon,  he  is  said  to  have  been  presented  with  the 
archives  of  the  empire,  verified  by  astronomical  cal- 
eolations,  which  extended  over  a  period  of  many  cen- 
turies • ;  and  Calisthenes  was  able  to  send  to  his 
relation  and  friend,  Aristotle,  the  celestial  observa- 
tions of  1900  years.f  We  may  reasonably  suspect 
that  many  accounts  of  the  astronomical  skill  of  the 
Chaldffians  are  greatly  exaggerated;  but  as  Nabo- 
nasser  did  fix  a  period,  by  a  well-authenticated  as- 
tronomical observation,  745  b.  c,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  long  before  his  time  the  priests  had  acquired 


Witb  aiiBirering  conBteUatiom,  under  earth 

BemoTed  from  all  approach  of  living  ught,'' 

But  present  to  the  dead ;  who,  so  they  deemed, 

Like  those  celestial  messengers,  beheld 

AH  accidents,  and  judges  were  of  all."  —  "  ExcnrsKm,"  book  ir. 

The  ClialdBans  nuuntained  their  pre-enunence  as  astronomers  until  the 
complete  extinction  of  the  Ferso-Babjrlooian  empire.  They  instructed 
Thalea  and  Fylhagoras  in  the  most  flourishing  period  of  Ch«ec«,  and 
EudoxDs  and  Aristotle  as  Babylon  fell;  Ptolemy,  in  the  second  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  still  had  recoune  to  their  calculations.  (See  tome 
THluable  observations  in  Grate's  History  of  Qreece,  vol.  Hi.  c.  19.) 

*  According  to  a  foolish  tradition  470,000  years.  (Diod.  Sic.  1.  ii.,  and 
(Scero  de  Dinn.  1.  ii.)  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  allude  to  the  exagger- 
ated statements  of  varioiu  ancient  anthon  as  to  the  period  comprised  in 
the  celestial  obeerrationB  of  the  Chaldeeans. 

t  Simplicios,  Aristot  de  Osslo,  p.  133. 
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sufficient  knowledge  of  the  science  to  predict  and 
detennine  certain  cdestial  phenomena. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  point  out  the  religious  tjrpes 
and  embLema  which  are  found  on  Assyrian  monu- 
ments. Represeutationa  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  as 
sacred  symbols,  are  of  constant  occurrence  in  the 
most  andent  sculptures.  In  the  bas-relie&  we  find 
figures  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  susp^ded  round 
the  neck  of  the  king  when 
engaged  in  the  perform- 
ance of  religious  ceremo- 
nies. These  emblems  are 
■""',^'"iS^\Tw!»^!'™n^j"''  accompanied  by  a  small 
model  of  the  horned  cap  worn  by  winged  figures,  and 
by  a  trident  or  bident.* 

I  have  not  found  these  symbols  on  the  monuments 
of  Kouyunjik  and  Khorsabad,  but  they  occur  in  a 
bas-relief  of  a  doubtful  period,  built  into  the  walls  of 
the  south-west  palace  of  Nlmroud.f     In  the  oldest 

*  It  ii  Terj  remai^ble  that,  witb  the  exception  of  the  borned  cap,  tliese 
are  predael;  the  B^mbols  found  on  the  ucredmonumenta  of  India;  which, 
accompuiied  si  thej  are  b;  the  Bacred  bull,  might  be  mistaken  for 
Anjiiui.  The  sun,  moon,  and  trident  of  Siva  raised  on  colamna  adorn 
the  entrance  to  temples  (luch  ai  that  of  Bangalore,  of  which  an  engraTtng 
ii  given  in  Daniel'aladia).  This  ideutit/ might  etailjle^  to  «d^;ieflubn, 
which  wonid  Bcarceljr  luit  the  limiU  of  this  work. 

f  According  to  Mr.  Bom'i  aoooBDt  irf  the  rock-tableta  of  Bavian  (aata, 
p.  143.),  thej  are  repreiented  in  those  baa-reliefB.  Thej  appear  abo  to 
occur  above  the  king  in  tb*  Astjrian  tablet  at  the  Nahr-el^Kdh ;  but 
that  Mnilptnre  has  been  to  mach  injured  that  the  details  cannot  be  Mti*- 
ikctorily  aacertaiDed.  The  inn,  mocai,  and  atari  •reeranBoa  ewUeau  on 
cjUoden  of  all  epoch*.  Thej  were  adopted  bj  the  Persians,  are  focnd 
oncmDsandgenuof  theSassanian  period,  paas«d  fi-on  tie  Penisiatotfae 
Arabs,  and  are  still  preserved  in  the  ixaignia  of  die  Tniks.  Hie  niraw- 
rous  aymbols  and  figures,  which  occur  on  Astjrian  sad  Babylonian  cirtin- 
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edifice  they  are  constantly  introduced  as  ornaments, 
particularly  on  the  chariots.  They  are  frequently 
accompanied  by  seven  disks,  which  probably  represent 
the  seven  great  heavenly  bodies,  that  mysterious 
number  so  prevalent  in  the  Sabfean  system,  or  per- 
haps the  Pleiads,  like  which  they  are  grouped.* 

It  will  be  observed,  that  in  the  earliest  sculptures 
of  Nimroud  the  king  is  only  seen  in  adoration  before 
one  symbol  of  the  deity — the  figure  with  the  wings 
and  t^  of  a  bird  enclosed  in  a  circle,  resembling  the 
Ormuzd  of  the  Persian  monuments.  Although  there 
are  eagle-headed  figures,  and  other  mythic  forms, 
yet  in  no  case  do  they  appear  to  be  objects  of 
worship.  The  king  is  generally  standing  or  kneeling 
beneath  this  figure  in  the  circle,  his  band  raised  in 
sign  of  prayer  or  adoration  "{■;  and  if  the  sacred  tree  is 
before  him,  it  is  only,  it  may  be  presumed,  as  a  type. 
The  same  symbol  is  also  seen  above  him  when  in 
battle,  and  during  his  triumphal  return.  It  is  never 
represented  above  any  person  of  inferior  rank,  but 
appears  to  watch  especially  over  the  monarch,  who 
was  probably  typical  of  the  nation.    Wben  over  the 

den,  evidently  refer  to  a  mjtliolo^cal  Bjrtem;  but  a  particular  notice 
of  them  would  lead  me  into  an  unsuitable  digrenion. 

*  See  note,  p>  299>  Vol.  !■    The  seven  Mars  are  mentioned  in  Amos,  t, 
6^  and  in  Job,  ix.  9.,  xxxviii.  31,  where  they  are  translated  in  our  veraion 
tLe  Pleiads.    Aa  there  are,  howeva-,  but  six  bright  aUn  in  this  group,  • 
tlie  seven  stsn  may,  perhaps,  represent  Ursa-Major. 

-f  Two  kings  are  frequentlj  represented  kneeling  or  standing  beneath 
the  winged  figure ;  but  whether  the  two  are  representations  of  the  sanui 
monarch,  or  whether  they  ahow  tbe  father  and  Bon  aesodated  in  the 
govranment,  or  two  friendly  monarchs  concluding  a  treat]',  I  cannot 
determine.  The  two  figures  are  identical  in  eveij  respect,  and  I  am  in* 
cliued  to  think  that  but  one  monarch  is  intended. 
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king  in  battle  it 
shoots,  against 
the  enemies  of 
the  Assyrians, 
an  arrow,  which 
has  s  head  in 
the  shape  of  a 
trident.  If  it 
presides  over  a 
triumph,  its  ac- 
tion resembles 
that  of  the  king, 
the  right  hand 
being  elevated, 
and  the  left 
holding  the  un- 
bent bow ;  if 
over  a  religious 
ceremony,  it  car- 
ries    &      l^Ilgj     or  EmBtom.  ol  ina  Dei^r.    |M.  W.  F»1m,  lHnil8~ao 

raises  the  extended  right  hand.  This  emblem  does 
not  always  preserve  the  form  of  the  winged  figure  in 
the  circle,  but  sometimes  assumes  that  of  a  winged 
globe,  wheel,  or.disk,  either  plain,  or  ornamented  with 
leaves  like  a  flower.  In  this  shape,  its  i-esemblance 
to  the  winged  globe  of  Egypt  cannot  be  overlooked.* 

*  This  ig  one  of  the  represenUtioni  moat  intimatelj  connected  with 
'^tS7P'^  resembliDg  the  Bjmbol  found  on  the  cornices  of  tftbleta  u  evrlj 
BB  the  twelfUi  djnastj.  In  Eg^pt  it  was  the  sun,  with  the  wings  of  a 
KSTRb;  Bred  solar  disk,  and  two  pendent  unei.  It  Is  called  the  "HuDt," 
(the  name  of  the  Coptic  Atfoo,  or  Edfoo,  ApoUinopolig  magna).  M. 
Liysnl,  aa  I  hare  alreadj  obierTed,  endeaTOnre  to  derive  the  Kg7p- 
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The  winged  figure  in  the  circle  constantly  occuw 
on  the  walls  of  Persepolis,  and  on  /> 
I'ersian  monuments  of  the  Achte-  s 
menian  dynasty,   as  the  Bymbol 
of  the  supreme  divinity.     In  its 
simpler  form  of  a  winged  circle,   ' 
it  is  found  In  the  baa-reliefs  of      '"■'^'^'"^'"'"  iiH.™mi 
Fterium,  furnishing  additional  evidence  in  support  of 
the  Assyrian  or  Persian  origin  of  those  rock-sculp- 
tures, and  of  the  Assyrian  influence  on  Asia  Minor.  * 

We  may  conclude  from  the  prominent  position 
always  given  to  this  figure  in  the  Nimroud  sculp- 
tures, and  from  its  occurrence  on  Persian  monuments 
as  the  representation  of  Ormuzd,  that  it  was  also 
the  type  of  the  supreme  deity  amongst  the  Assyrians. 
It  will  require  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
contents  of  the  inscriptions  than  we  at  present  pos- 
sess, to  determine  the  name  by  which  the  divinity 
was  known.  It  may  be  conjectured,  however,  that 
it  was  Baal,  or  some  modification  of  a  name  which 
was  that  of  the  great  god  amongst  nearly  all  nations 
speaking  the  cognate  dialects  of  a  Semitic  or  Syro- 

tian  from  the  Asajrinn  emblem.  (ObseiTBtions  but  In  CroU  Ans^e,  M^m. 
de  I'Acatt.  -vol.  svii.)  Whether  the  winged  figure  in  the  circle,  or  the 
winged  globe,  or  simplj  the  aun,  was  the  original  form,  I  will  not  attempt 
to  conjecture.  According  to  M.  Lajard,  thii  Bjmbol  is  formed  by  a  circle 
or  crown,  to  denote  lime  without  bounds,  or  et«rnitT,  encircling  the 
image  of  Baal,  with  the  winga  and  tail  of  a  do*e,  to  show  the  association 
of  Mjlitta,  llie  Asejrian  Venus  —  thus  presenting  a  complete  triad. 

*  See  page  286.  Mr.  Scharf  is  also  inclined  to  trace  in  the  oval  form 
of  the  harpies  of  the  Xanthian  monument  some  connection  nith  the 
winged  globe.  The  Persian  origin  of  thoae  figures  renders  the  conjecture 
not  improbable.  (Obaervations  on  the  Feculiaritiea  of  Sculptures  seen  on 
the  Monuments  of  Ancient  L^cia,  by  G.  Scharf,  junior,  p.  12.) 
VOL.  11.  G  G 
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Arabian  language.  *  According  to  a  custom  existing 
from  time  immemorial  in  the  East,  the  name  of  the 
supreme  deity  was  introduced  into  the  names  of  men. 
This  practice  prevailed  from  the  banks  of  the  Tigris 
to  the  PhcEnician  colonies  beyond  the  pillars  of 
Hercules;  and  we  recognise  in  the  Sardanapalus  of 
the  Assyrians,  and  the  Hannibal  of  the  Carthaginians, 
the  identity  of  the  origin  of  the  religious  system  of 
two  nations,  as  widely  distinct  in  the  time  of  th«r 
existence,  as  in  their  geographical  position.  To  the 
Jews  the  same  name  was  familiar,  and  was  applied 
very  generally  to  the  gods  of  the  surrounding  nations. 
Even  under  its  various  orthographical  modifications, 
there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  detecting  it. 

From  this  Baal  came  the  Belus  of  the  Greeks,  who 
was  confounded  with  their  own  Zeus,  or  Jupiter. 
But  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  he  was  really  the 
father  of  the  founder  of  the  empire,  or  was  himself 
its  founder,  as  some  have  asserted,  and  then  came  to 
be  considered,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Greek  theology, 
its  principal  deity,  f 

*  Aa  the  supreme  deltj  lie  came  to  be  ideuUfied  with  the  ann,  the 
greatest  diviae  monifestatiOQ  in  the  Sabnan  Bystein.  Hence  much 
m^tholo^cal  confusion  between  BeluB  and  Apollo,  and  the  representation 
of  the  two  with  the  Bonte  attribntee.  Thui  the  Phaniclans,  according  to 
Sanchoniatboo,  "  stretched  th^r  hands  towardi  the  sun ;  for  him  they 
thought  the  onl/  Lord  of  HeaTon ;  calling  him  Beelsamin,  which  in  PhiE- 
nician  is  Lord  of  Heaven,  but  in  the  Grreek,  Zeus."  (Corj's  Fragments.) 
"  Linguft  punic4  Bal  Deus  dicitur,  apud  Assjrios  aulem  Bel  dicitur 
qnadam  sacrorum  ratione  Satumus  et  Sol."    (Serrius  on  .Sneid,  i.  793.) 

^  According  to  Caator,  Belna  was  king  of  the  AssTriuu,  and,  after 
his  death,  was  esteemed  a  god.  (Cory's  Fragments,  p.  65.)  It  is  singular 
to  find  the  Persians  Bubsequentlj  carrying  aa  their  principal  religion* 
emblems  the  figures  of  Betus  and  Ninus.  (See  p.  S6S.)  They  were  either 
looked  upon  as  divinities,  or,  as  some  haTe  conjectured,  represented  tha 
dominion  of  the  Persian  king  OTer  the  Auyrian  and  Babylonian  empires. 
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The  descriptions  lianded  down  to  us  of  tlie  contents 
of  the  Babylonian  temples  are  highly  interesting,  as 
illustratlTe  of  the  monuments  recently  discovered. 
According  to  Diodoras  Siculus,  the  three  deities 
worshipped  in  the  great  temple  at  Babylon,  were 
BeluB  (or  Jupiter),  Hera,  and  Rhea,  whose  statues 
were  of  beaten  gold.  Belus  was  represented  upright, 
in  the  act  of  walking.  His  statue,  weighing  1000 
Babylonian  talents,  was  forty  feet  in  height.  Rhea, 
seated  on  a  chair  of  gold,  had  two  lions  at  the  sides 
of  her  knees,  and  near  her  were  large  silver  serpents. 
Hera  stood  erect,  holding  in  her  right  hand  a  serpent 
by  the  head,  and  in  her  left  a  sceptre  ornamented 
with  precious  stones.  Before  'these  deities  was  a 
table  of  silver,  and  on  it  were  placed  three  golden 
cups,  one  for  each  deity. 

In  a  bas-relief,  probably  of  the  later  Assyrian 
period,  discovered  in  the  ruins  of  the  south-west 
palace  at  Nimroud,  we  have  a  procession  of  warriors 
carrying  on  their  shoulders  four  images.  It  is  doubt- 
fid  whether  they  are  the  idols  of  a  conquered  people 
borne  in  triumph  by  the  conquerors,  or  whether  the 
sculpture  commemorates  the  celebration  of  some  re- 
ligious ceremony,  during  which  the  statues  of  the  gods 
were  carried  in  procession  by  the  people,  like  those  of 
the  Virgin  and  saints  in  Roman  Catholic  countries. 

Tbe  Boman  tudior  may  Imto  tubtlituted  tiiese  luunes  for  otben.  It  liu 
been  mentioned  that  "  Nint"  u  an  emendation  bj  Sciliger,  the  MSS. 
baviog  "  Fadi."  Belus  wu  cmfinuided  witb  Mart.  "  Aflxr  Niniu 
rtigned  71i;rras,  whom  the;  named  Man.  He  was  tstj  mightj  and 
warlike,  and  tbe  AMjiims  placed  bim  amongst  the  goda,  naming  him 
Belus,  or  Hara,  the  god  of  battles."  (Arch,  of  John  of  Antioeh,  in 
Cramer,  Anecdota  Gneca,  voL  ii.  p.  S86.) 
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It  may  record  an  expedition  a^inst  the  revolted 
Babylonians,  whose  divinities,  as  described  by  Dio- 
dorus,  can,  perhaps,  be  identified  vith  the  figures  in 
the  bas-relief;  but,  as  nearly  the  same  forms  are 
found  in  the  rock-tablets  of  Malthaiyah  — pure  As- 
syrian monuments  —  it  is  more  probable  that  they 
are  Assyrian.  The  gods  of  the  two  cities,  Nineveh 
and  Babylon,  were,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  nearly 
the  same. 

The  first  deity  mentioned  by  Diodorus  ia  Jupiter, 
the  Belus,  or  Baal,  of  the  Babylonians.*  He  is  seen, 
he  says,  in  the  act  of  walking.  The  commentators 
have  objected  to  this  description,  that  the  chief  of  the 
gods  would  scarcely  have  been  represented  otherwise 
than  seated  on  his  throne.  The  bas-relief,  however, 
confirms  the  statement  of  the  geographer;  for  the 
god  is  represented  with  one  leg  in  advance,  as  if  in 
the  act  of  walking.  That  it  ia  the  figure  of  Baal,  or 
the  great  divinity  of  the  Babylonians,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  passage  in  the  Epistle  of  Jeremy,  f  "  Now 
ehflll  ye  see,  in  Babylon,"  says  the  prophet,  "  gods 
of  silver,  and  of  gold,  and  of  wood,  borne  upon 
shoulders.!     And  he  that  cannot  put  to  death  one 

*  Berotu)  in  Alex.  Foljbistor,  apitd  Euseb.  Chron.  lib.  i.  c.  2. 

t  Thia  epiitle  ia  supposed  to  have  been  written  bj  the  Prophet  Jere- 
miab  to  the  Jews  when  thej  were  carried  captive  to  Babjlon.  He  in- 
tended it  as  a  warning  against  the  idotatrj  of  the  Babjlonians,  whose  goda 
ihe  describes,  that  bis  countrymen  might  be  aware  of  the  impositions  pne- 
tised  upon  the  worahipperi  of  tbote  idols,  and  might  avoid  falling  into 
umilM'  erton.  That  the  Jews  looked  upon  the  letter  as  genuine,  is  ahowti 
bj  the  reference  to  it  ia  2  Mace.  zi.  2,  3. 

}  Compare  Isuab,  xlvi.  6,  7.  "  Thej  lavish  gold  out  of  the  bag,  and 
weigh  silver  in  the  balance,  and  hire  a  goldsmith ;  and  he  maketh  it  a 
god :  they  fall  down,  jea,  thej  worship.  T/iej/  bear  him  upon  Ou  ihnJder, 
Mejf  earrg  hint,  and  set  him  in  his  place." 
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that  ofFendeth  bitn  holdeth  a  sceptre,  as  though  he 
wore  a  judge  of  the  country.  He  hath  also  in  hia 
right  hand  a  dagger  and  an  axe."  He  is  represented 
in  the  bas-relief  with  an  axe;  and  the  introduction  of 
this  weapon  could  scarcely  hare  been  accidental.  The 
sculpture,  therefore,  appears  to  corroborate  the  au- 
thenticity of,  and  to  illustrate  the  epistle, 
■i  The  same  epistle  furnishes  us  with  several  in- 
teresting details  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Babylonian 
idols.  We  learn  that  they  were  frequently  made  of 
wood  and  laid  over  with  gold,  and  that  parts  of  them 
were  polished  by  the  workmen.  Crowns  were  made 
for  their  heads ;  they  were  decked  in  garments,  and 
covered  with  purple  raiment*;  and  fires  or  lamps 
were  kept  burning  before  them. 

This  account  appears  to  confirm  the  assertion  of 
Diodorus,  that  the  statues  in  the  Babylonian  temples 
were  made  of  beaten  gold,  or  that  they  were  gilded 
so  as  to  have  that  appearance.  Nor  must  the  propor- 
tions assigned  to  them  by  the  geographer  be  deemed 
exaggerated,  if  we  remember  that  the  image  of  gold 
set  up  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  plain  of  Dura  was 
threescore  cubits  in  height,  and  six  cubits  in  breadth !  f 

The  figure  in  the  bas-relief  has  horns  on  its  head ; 
and  would  consequently  appear  to  be  connected  with 
the  divinity  wearing  the  homed  cap,  so  frequently 

*  Compare  Jeretniali,  x.  S.  "  Silver  spread  into  platei  \t  brought  from 
Tftnhjgh,  and  gold  from  TTphaz,  the  work  of  the  trorkman,  and  of  the 
hands  of  the  founder  :  blue  and  purple  is  their  clothing :  thej  are  all  the 
work  of  cunning  men."  These  idolB  at  Babylon  were  of  gold,  silTer, 
brats,  iron,  wood,  and  stone.    (Daniel,  v.  4.) 

t  Daniel,  iii.  1. 
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represented  in  the  Assyrian  sculptures:  but  they 
have  nothing  else  in  common.  On  the  older  monu- 
ments, indeed,  we  have  no  figure  which  corresponds 
with  any  description  of  Belus  furnished  by  the  Greeks. 
The  bas-relief  just  described  may  belong  to  the 
period  when  the  older  forma  were  corrupted,  and 
when  a  more  gross  idolatry  had  succeeded  to  purer 
Sabieanism.* 

"We  have  little  difficulty  in  identifying  Hera,  the 
second  deity  mentioned  by  Diodorus,  with  Astarta, 
Mylitta,  or  Venus ;  whose  worship,  according  to  the 
united  testimony  of  Scripture  and  of  ancient  authors, 
formed  so  prominent  a  part  of  the  religious  system  of 
all  the  Semitic  nations,  and  particularly  of  the  Assy- 
rians, f  She  held  a  serpent  in  one  hand ;  and  so  she 
is  represented  in  the  Egyptian  tablet.  J  In  the  bas- 
relief  of  the  procession  of  the  gods,  it  is  not  im- 
posnble  that  the  object  in  the  hand  of  the  sitting 
figure,  which  has  been  de&ced,  may  also  have  been 
a  serpent.  An  inquiry  into  the  origin  and  nature 
of  this  divinity,  and  of  the  emblems  under  which 
she  was  represented,  would  lead  to  a  digression 
unsuited  to  the  object  and  limits  of  these  volumes. 
We  have  proofe  of  the  prevalence  of  her  far-extend- 
ing worship  on  the  earliest  monument  with  which 
we  are  acquainted;  a  female  winged  figure,  partly 

*  Selden  (de  DIs  Syriis,  cap.  i.  p.  133.)  has  collected  the  aothontjei 
on  the  Semitic  Baal  or  Bel,  connectiiig  him  with  the  ZeuR  of  tlie  Greeki, 
the  Jupiter  of  the  Roniana,  and  Apollo  and  the  San. 

t  Flularch  (in  Vit.  Crui.)  and  Julius  FirmicuB  Matemas  (de  Erroie 
Frof.  Reli};.  iv.  p.  12.  ed.  MuDter)  ideotif;  Hera  with  the  Anyrian  Veoui. 

I  Sec  p.  2 12. 
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naked,  and  undoubtedly  representing  the  divinity 
presiding  over  generation,  being,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned*,  introduced  into  the  embroideries  of 
robes  in  the  most  ancient  palace  at  Nimroud.  But, 
whilst  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  nature  of 
this  figure,  it  is  remarkable  that  in  no  part  of  the 
ruins  have  any  traces  been  discovered  of  that  pecu- 
liar emblem  which  frequently  occurs  on  cylinders  of 
AsByria,  and  which  was  typical  of  the  worship  of 
Venus  amongst  most  Asiatic  nations.  Indeed,  the 
absence  of  unseemly  symbols  on  the  Assyrian  monu- 
ments is  worthy  of  remark,  and  shows  a  considerable 
purity  of  taste  and  feeling :  even  the  two  figures  to 
which  I  have  alluded  would  escape  notice  except  on  a 
minute  examination.  That  the  worship  of  the  gene- 
rative principle,  even  under  its  most  degrading  forms, 
did  exist,  can  scarcely  be  doubted.  Tradition  has 
traced  its  introduction  to  Semiramis  — that  is,  to  the 
very  earliest  period.  We  have  no  evidence,  however, 
of  the  corruption  of  morals,  which  might  naturally  be 
expected  to  accompany  it;  nor  do  the  monuments 
hitherto  discovered  present  any  proof  of  the  existence 
in  Assyria,  of  that  infamous  law  which,  according 
to  Herodotus,  marked  the  rites  of  the  goddess  at  ~ 
Babylon,  f 

*  Seep.S]a. 

f  The  43d  Term  of  theEpiBtle  of  Jereroj  ii  a  lingular  confiimation 
of  Uie  eziatence  of  &  practice  nhicli,  DOtwUbBtanding  the  charges  of  cre- 
dulity freqnently  brought  against  Herodotus  for  relating  it,  appears  uu- 
doubtedlj  to  have  prevailed  at  Babylon.  Simitar  practices  amongst  cer- 
tain tribes  ttill  inhabidng  the  East  is  a  further  corroboration.  We 
find  tliat  it  prerailed  amongst  several  nations  of  Asia  Minor  of  Semitic 
descent,   such   as  the  Lydians  and  Coppadociaus,  and  also  amongst  the 
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She  was  "  the  Queen  of  Heaven,"  frequently  al- 
luded to  in  the  sacred  volumes.*  Diodorus  mentions 
the  vases  which  were  placed  on  tables  before  the 
divinities  in  the  Babylonian  temple ;  the  prophet  de- 
scribes the  drink  offerings  to  her ;  and  in  the  sculp- 
tures, the  king  is  constantly  represented  with  a  cup 
in  one  hand,  in  the  act  of  performing  some  religious 
ceremony.  The  planet,  which  bore  her  name,  was 
sacred  to  her;  and  in  the  Assyrian  sculptures,  a 
star  is  placed  upon  her  head.  She  was  called  Beltis, 
because  she  was  the  female  form  of  the  great  divinity, 
or  Baal ;  the  two,  there  ia  reason  to  conjecture, 
having  been  originally  but  one,  and  androgyne,  f  Her 
worship  penetrated  from  Assyria  into  Asia  Minor, 
where  its  Assyrian  origin  was  recognised.  J  In  the 
rock-tablets  of  Pterium  she  is  represented,  as  in 
those  of  Assyria,  standing  erect  on  a  lioD§,  and 
crowned  with  a  tower,  or  mural  coronet ;  which,  we 
learn  from  Lucian,  was  peculiar  to  the  Semitic  figure 
of  the  goddess.  ||     This  may  have  been  a  modification 

Armeniuu,  who  evidently  owed  its  inlroduction  to  the  AsaTriaiu. 
(Herod,  i.  199. ;  Strabo,  xi.  16.  and  xii.  36.) 

•  .Teremigh,  vii.  16.,  xUv.  17,  &c. 

t  Ueaychiuft,  Toce  B^Xrqc;  Megasthenea,  spud  Abjrdenam;  Eiueb. 
Frspar.  Grang.  U.  41. ;  Flut.  in  Viti  Cmsai.  The  Peraian  MUmi  wu 
oIbo  originally  androgyne. 

I  For  the  worship  of  Anaitis,  or  the  Assyrian  Yenus,  in  Armenia,  we 
have  the  authority  of  Strttbo,  Geog.  1.  xi. ;  Pliny,  Hist  Nat.  I.  ir.  c.  20. ; 
Dion  CassiuB,  1.  xxivi.  c.  32—56.  A  district  of  that  country  was  called 
the  Anaitic  region. 

5  Texier,  Description  de  I'Asie  Uineure,  vol.  i.  part  i.  pL  78. 

Q  Id  the  Syrian  temple  of  Hierapolis  she  waa  represented  standing  on 
a  lion,  crowned  with  a  tower,  and  having  a  cestus  or  cone  round  her  wust. 
(De  Dea  Syria,  31,  33.)  Mylitta  (Astarta),  with  her  feet  on  the  lion,  is 
also  mentioned,  Sfacrob.  Saturn,  i.  23.  May  she  be  connected  with  the 
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of  the  high  cap  of  the  Aaayrian  bas-reliefs.  To  the 
Shemites  she  was  known  under  the  names  of  As- 
tarte*,  Ashtaroth,  Mylitta,  and  Alitta,  according  to 
the  various  dialects  of  the  nations  amongst  which  her 
worship  prevailed. 

The  goddess  Rhea,  with  her  lions  and  serpents,  as 
described  by  Diodorus,  may  perhaps  be  identified 
both  in  the  rock-sculptures  of  Malthaiyah,  and  in  the 
bas-relief  from  Nimroud.f  In  these  sculptures  she 
is  seen,  like  Astarte  and  other  divinities,  with  a  star 
upon  her  head.^  This  shows  a  connection  with  some 
system  in  which  the  heavenly  bodies  formed  a  prin- 
cipal  feature ;  but  the  representation  in  a  human  form 

"  El  Uaozem,"  the  deit;  presiding  over  bulwarka  and  fortresses,  the 
"  god  of  forces."  of  Daniel,  xi.  38.  ? 

*  It  has  been  conjectured  that  this  name  wu  derived  from  the  word 
"Btw"  in  the  primitive  Indo-European  languages,  from  whence,  it  is 
welt  known,  came  the  Fenian  name  of  Satara,  the  daughter  of  Darius, 
and  that  of  the  biblical  Esther.  David  Kimchi,  a  Hebrew  commentator, 
connects  the  name  of  Ashtaroth  with  a  word  signifying  an  egg,  a  curious 
coincidence  with  the  tradition  of  Aphrodite  and  Semiramis.  (Selden,  de 
Dls  Bjtm,  c.  S.)  In  a  fragment  of  Sanchoniathon,  Astarte,  travelling 
about  the  habitable  world,  is  said  to  hare  found  a  star  falling  through  the 
air,  which  she  took  up,  and  consecrated  in  the  holj  island  Tjrre ;  hence 
the  Fhtsnicians  said  that  Astarte  was  Aphrodite.  (Cork's  Fragments.) 
According  to  a  tradition  resembling  the  Orphic  legends,  Aphrodite  was 
born  of  an  e{^  which  fell  out  of  heaven  into  the  Euphrates,  and  was 
incubated  by  two  pigeons.  (Hygin.  fab.  197.,  Schol.  ad  Geron.  233.) 
Also  Ampelius  (1. 2.)  saja  —  "  Dicitur  et  in  Euphrale  fluvio  ovum  piscis 
in  ora  fiuiuinis  columbas  assedisse  dies  plnrimos,  et  exclusisse  deam  be- 
nignam  et  misericordiam  hominibus  ad  bonam  vitam :"  —  connecting  the 
fables  of  Semiramis  and  Derceto. 

f  This  divinitj  was  probably  the  Opepmta  or  O^pca  of  Berosus  (apud 
Alex.  Poljhistor;  Euseb.  Chron.  1.  i.  c.  11.),  the  Thalath  (edXaTB)  of  the 
Chaldees.  She  was  particularlj  hononred  bj  the  Trojans  and  Fhrygiana, 
who  may  haye  received  her  worship  fi^>m  the  Assyrians.     (Strabo,  1.  x.) 

{  This  custom  of  placing  the  figure  of  a  star  upon  the  heads  of  idols 
is  probably  alluded  to  by  the  prophet.  "  The  star  of  your  god,  which  ye 
made  to  yourselves."     (Amos,  v.  26.) 
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of  the  celestial  bodies,  themselves  originally  but  a 
type,  was  a  corruption  whidi  appears  to  have  crept 
at  a  later  period  into  the  mythology  of  Assyria ;  for 
in  the  more  ancient  bas-reliefs  figures  with  caps  sur- 
mounted by  stars  do  not  occur,  and  the  sun,  moon, 
and  planets  stand  alone. 

On  the  earliest  Assyrian  monuments,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  sacred  types  is  the  eagle-headed,  or 
vulture-headed,  human  figure.  *  Not  only  is  it  found 
in  colossal  proportions  on  the  walls,  or  guarding  the 
portals  of  the  chambers,  but  it  is  also  constantly 
represented  amongst  the  groups  on  the  embroidered 
robes.  When  thus  introduced,  it  is  generally  seen 
contending  with  other  mythic  animals,  such  as  the 
human-headed  lion  or  buU^  and  in  these  contests  it 
appears  to  be  always  the  conqueror. f  It  may,  hence, 
be  inferred  that  it  was  a  type  of  the  supreme  deity, 
or  of  one  of  his  principal  attributes.  A  fragment  of 
the  Zoroastrian  oracles  preserved  by  Eusebius,  declares 
that  "  God  is  he  that  has  the  head  of  a  hawk.  He 
is  the  first,  indestructible,  eternal,  unbegotten,  indi- 
visible, dissimilar ;  the  dispenser  of  all  good ;  incor- 
ruptible ;  the  best  of  the  good,  the  wisest  of  the  wise: 
he  is  the  father  of  equity  and  justice,  self-taught,  phy- 
sical and  perfect,  and  wise,  and  the  only  inventor  of 
the  sacred  philosophy."  J    This  figure  may  also  be 

•  See  woodcut  facing  p.  64-  VoL  I. 

f  Nuneroug  instances  will  be  fouod  in  m;  "Monnments  of  Nineveh." 
It  ii  poesible  that  tbeae  Tarions  forme  represent  different  attribatM  of  one 
and  the  same  daty,  and  that  the  Tictory  of  the  eagle-headed  figore  over 
the  lion,  or  bull,  maj  denot«  the  luperioritj  of  intellect  over  mere  pbj- 
Bical  strength. 

J  Eusebius,  Pnep.  Evong.  lib.  i.  c.  10. ;  Cory's  FrHgmente,  p.  239. 
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identified  with  the  god  Nisroch*,  in  whose  temple 
Sennacherib  was  slain  by  his  sons ;  for  the  word  Niar 
signifies,  in  all  the  Semitic  languages,  an  eagle,  f 
Sometimes  the  head  of  this  bird  is  added  to  the 
body  of  a  lion.  Under  this  form  of  the  Egyptian 
hieraco-sphinx  it  is  the  victor  in  combats  with  other 
symbolical  figures,  and  is  frequently  represented  aa 
striking  down  a  gazelle  or  wild  goat.  It  also  closely 
resembles  the  gryphon  of 
the  Greek  mythology, 
avowedly  an  eastern  sym- 
bol, and  connected  with 
Apollo,  or  with  the  sun,  of 
which  the  Assyrian  form 
may  have  been  an  emblem. 
It  may  now  be  inferred, 
that  the  Greeks  derived 
their  mythical  figure  from  the  Assyrians.  J 

•  2  Kings,  zix.  37.  Josepbus  (Anliq.  Jud.  1.  x.  c  I.)  calls  thig  iniage 
ArascuB;  iBaiah,  Asarak;  tbe  Septu^int,  JAimpax- 

t  The  form  of  this  deitj  was  conjectured  to  be  tliat  of  an  eagle,  long 
before  the  discovery  of  the  Aeayrian  sculpture.  (And.  Bejeri  ad  Joh. 
Seldeni  de  Dis  Syriis  Sjntag.  addit  p.  325.) 

}  Apollo  himself  was  called  Gryphenias.  I  hesitate  to  attempt,  at 
preflent,  the  identification,  with  the  images  of  the  Assyrian  sculptures,  of 
any  other  of  the  Asajriaii  deities  mentioned  in  the  Bible  —  such  as  Nebo 
and  Merodach,  who,  from  their  frequent  introduction  into  the  names  of 
monercha,  appear  to  hold  a  high  rank  in  the  Assyrian  Pantheon,  or  to  be 
different  appellations  of  the  supreme  deity ;  Sesach  or  Saah,  whose  festival 
was  celebrated  at  Babylon  by  a  kind  of  Saturnalia,  in  which  the  order  of 
society,  as  at  Rome,  was  for  a  period  reversed;  Succolh  Benotb,  some- 
times identified  with  Astarte  or  Mylitta  i  Nergal,  conjectured,  according 
to  the  presumed  Semitic  or  Indo-European  origin  of  the  name,  to  have 
reference  to  a  fire-worship,  or  to  that  of  Ibe  sun  under  the  form  of  a 
cock ;  and  Adramelech  and  Anamalech,  gods  apparently  of  Assyrian  origin. 
Of  Khiun,  I  have  already  spoken  (p.  211.).    Remphan  does  not  occur  in 
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The  winged  human-headed  lions  and  bulb,  those 
magnificent  forms  which  guarded  the  portals  of  the 
Assyrian  temples,  next  deserve  notice.  Not  only  are 
they  found  as  separate  sculptures,  but,  like  the  eagle- 
headed  figures,  are  constantly  introduced  into  the 
groups  embroidered  on  the  robes.  It  is  worthy  of 
observation  that,  whenever  they  are  represented, 
either  in  contest  with  the  man,  or  with  the  eagle- 
headed  figure,  they  appear  to  be  vanquished.  Such 
is  also  the  case  on  cylinders.  Frequently  a  human 
figure  is  seen  suspending  them  in  the  air  by  the  hind 
legs,  or  striking  them  with  a  mace.  I  have  already 
ventured  to  suggest  the  idea  which  these  singular 
forms  were  intended  to  convey  —  the  union  of  the 
greatest  intellectual  and  physical  powers;  but  cer- 
tunly  their  position  with  reference  to  other  symbolical 
figures,  would  point  to  an  inferiority  in  the  celestial 
hierarchy.  Although  the  andro-sphinx  of  the  Egyp- 
tians was  the  type  of  the  monarch,  we  can  scarcely 
believe  it  to  have  been  so  amongst  the  Assyrians; 
for  in  the  sculptures  we  find  even  the  eagle-headed 
figure,  the  vanquisher  of  the  human-headed  lion  and 
bull,  ministering  to  the  king.  Whether  the  sphinx 
originated  with  the  Assyrians,  or  with  the  Egyp- 
tians, may  now  become  a  question  of  some  interest. 
It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  out  of  place  to  remark  that 
it  was  first  introduced  into  Egypt  in  the  time  of 


the  As«jiwi  sculpture!  in  his  Egyptiiui  tbrm,  nnleu  the  Fruf>eao  figure 
on  the  vue  discovered  at  Nimroud  (Vol.  I.  p.  128.)  hiB  reference  to  his 
worship.    Aa  to  all  th«  AstTriaa  and  Syrian  deitiea,  see  Selden,  de  Dli 
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the  eighteenth  dynasty ;  when  so  many  Assyrian 
peculiarities  suddenly  appear  on  Egyptian  monu- 
ments, that  we  are  involuntarily  led  to  infer  some 
dose  and  intimate  connection  between  the  two  coun- 
tries.* The  aphinx,  as  an  architectural  ornament, 
occupies  nearly  the  same  position  in  the  edifices  of 
Assyria  and  Egypt,  heing  placed  at  the  entrances 
to  temples  and  palaces. 

The  winged  bull  with  the  human  head  is  evidently 
a  pure  Assyrian  type.  Its  position  in  the  religious 
system  seems  to  be  identical  with  that  of  the  audro- 
sphinx ;  and  in  the  mythic  groups,  as  well  as  in  archi- 
tecture, they  both  occupy  the  same  place.  Power  was 
probably  typified  indiscriminately  by  the  body  of  the 
lion  and  the  buU. 

Various  other  emblematical  forms  and  types  are 
found  in  the  Assjrrian  sculp- 
tures —  such  as  the  winged 
horse,  so  closely  resembling  the 
Pegasus  of  the  Greeks,  that  we  ^ 
can  scarcely  doubt  the  identityf, 
— the  wild  goat,  the  ostrich,  the 
dragon  with  the  eagle's  head, 
and  the  human  figure  with  the  Tiat^a: 

head  of  a  Hon. 


•  Mr.  Birck  (on  tlie  Nimroud  Ivorieti)  mentiotu  tliat  Thotlimes  III.  ia 
represented  aa  a  winged  sphinx  on  &  BcarabieoB  in  the  BritiBh  Museum  ; 
and  it  would  appear  that  thia  is  the  first  appearaDtw  of  the  sphinx  aa  an 
Egyptian  type.  He  also  alludes  to  a  painting  of  the  Queen  Mu-t-Bhem<t 
of  the  twentieth  djnaity  aa  a  winged  sphinx. 

t  Note,  in  connectioa  wiUi  this  winged  horae,  the  Aaiyrian  origin  of 
Pereeus,  tee  p.  449. 
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To  all  these  images  some  mythic  meaoiog  was  un- 
doubtedly attached,  •  They  were  emblematical,  repre- 

*  The  I;iige«,  or  sacred  birds,  belonged  to  the  Babylonian,  and  pro* 
bably  to  the  AssTnui  religion.    Tbejr  were  a  kind  of  demons,  who  ezer- 
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senting  either  the  attributes  of  the  Deity,  or  certain 
physical  phenomena  in  nature.    But  I  cannot  venture, 

cised  a  peculiar  influence  over  mankind,  resembling  the  ferouHer  of  the 
ZoTOSBtriau  ajstem.  (Ignasius,  de  Insomn.  p.  134.  ed.  Patav.  Scbol.  Nt- 
ceph.)  The  oracles  attributed  to  Zoroaster  describe  them  ae  powers 
animated  b;  God. 

Koaiiiiivai  lii^rfc  raTp69iv  voiovn  ml  airai' 
JtovXaii  di^'yCToun  Kivoifiivai  war*  voqvai. 

(The  intelligible  lyngeB  themselves  understand  from  the  Father; 
hj  ineffable  counsels  being  moved  so  aa  to  understand.) 

(Zoroaster,  Oracul.  Magn.  ad  Calcem  Oracul.  SybUl.  ed.  Gall.  p.  SO.,  and 
Cork's  Fragments,  p.  250.)  Their  images  made  of  gold  were  in  the  palace 
of  the  king  of  Babjlon,  occording  to  Fhilostratus.  (Lib.  i.  c.  25.  and  lib. 
vi.  C.2.)  They  were  connected  with  magic.  (Selden,  de  Df s  Syriis,  p.39.) 
It  is  possible  that  tlie  bird  borne  by  warriors,  in  a  bas-relief  from  the 
ruins  of  the  centre  palacf,  may  represent  the  lynges.  This  figure  may, 
however,  resemble  the  golden  eagle  carried  before  the  Persian  mon- 
archs.  (Xenophon,  Cyrop.  1.  vii. ;  Anab.  1.  ix. ;  Quintus  Curtius,  1.  iii. 
0.3.) 
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at  present,  to  conjecture  the  signification  of  any  of 
them ;  nor  am  I  ahle  to  detenuine  the  character  of  the 
winged  human  figures  which  ao  frequently  occur  on 
the  walls  of  Assyrian  buildings.  They  may  be  the 
representations  of  presiding  deities,  or  genii ;  or  of 
priests  who,  daring  the  celebration  of  sacred  cere- 
monies,  assumed  that  which  was  believed  to  be  the 
outward  form  of  the  divinities.  In  two  instances 
they  were  portrayed  as  females.  Sometimes  they  bear 
animals  or  plants,  either  for  sacrifice  or  as  types.  As 
they  are  frequently  seen  in  an  act  of  adoration  before 
the  king  (whom  they  generally  accompany),  or  before 
the  mystic  tree,  their  divine  character  may  be  ques- 
tioned. They  may  perhaps  be  identified  with  the 
good  spirits,  or  Amshaspands,  of  the  lat-er  Persian 
theology. 

The  resemblance  between  the  symbolical  figures  I 
have  described,  and  those  seen  by  Ezekiel  in  his  vision, 
can  scarcely  fail  to  strike  the  reader.  As  the  prophet 
had  beheld  the  Assyrian  palaces,  with  their  mysterious 
images  and  gorgeous  decorations,  it  is  highly  proba- 
ble that,  when  seeking  to  typify  certwn  divine  attri- 
butes, and  to  describe  the  divine  glory,  he  chose  forms 
that  were  not  only  familiar  to  him,  but  to  the  people 
whom  he  addressed — captives  like  himself  in  the  land 
of  Asffj^ria.  Those  who  were  uncorrupted  by  even 
the  outward  forms  of  idolatry,  sought  for  images  to 
convey  the  idea  of  the  Supreme  God.  Ezekiel  saw  in 
his  vision  the  likeness  of  four  living  creatures,  which 
had  four  faces,  four  wings,  and  the  hands  of  a  man 
under  thdr  wings  on  their  four  sides.     Their  faces 
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were  those  of  a  man,  a  lion,  an  ox,  and  an  eagle.  By 
them  waa  a  wheel,  the  appearance  of  which  "  was  as 
it  were  a  wheel  in  the  middle  of  a  wheel."*  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  four  forms  chosen  by  Ezeldel  to 
illustrate  his  description —  the  man,  the  lion,  the  bull, 
and  the  eagle, — are  precisely  those  which  are  con- 
stantly found  on  Assyrian  monuments  as  religious 
types.  The  '*  wheel  within  wheel,"  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  emblematical  figures,  may  refer 
to  the  winged  circle,  or  wheel,  repreaenting  at  Nim- 
roud  the  supreme  deity.f  These  coincidences  are 
too  marked  not  to  deserve  notice;  and  do  cer- 
tainly lead  to  the  inference,  that  the  symbols  chosen 
by  the  prophet  were  derived  from  the  Assyrian 
sculptures.  J 

The  symbolical  figures  of  the  Assyrians,  as  we 
might  expect  from  the  evident  identity  of  the  two 
nations,  were  placed,  at  a  very  early  period,  in  the 
sacred  edifices  of  the  Babylonians.  In  the  temple  of 
Belus,  according  to  Berosus  §,  there  were  sculptured 
representations  of  men  with  two  wings,  and  others 
with  four,  some  having  two  faces,  others  the  legs  and 
horns  of  goats,  or  the  hoofs  of  horses ;  there  were 
bulls  also  with  the  heads  of  men,  and  horses  with  the 
heads  of  dogs.|| 

*  Ezekiel,  i.  16.  f  See  woodcuto,  page  448. 

I  The  lion  with  the  wingB  of  Mt  eagle  is  ilso  introduced  aa  a  type  of 
strength  and  power  b;  the  propheto,  who  wera  intimate  witli  the  contents 
of  the  ABSjrian  and  Babjlonian  templet.    Compare  Daniel,  vii.  4. 

§  Apud  Euseb.  ed.  Aucber,  tuL  i.  p.  23. 

I  "Behold  everj  form  of  creeping  things,  and  abominable  beaats,  and 
all  the  idols  of  the  house  of  Israel,  portrayed  upon  the  walls  round 
about."    (Ezefciel,  Tiii.  10.) 

VOL.  n.  H  H 
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J  must  not  omit  to  aUude  to  the  tradition  pre- 
served hy  Berosus,  which  appears  to  attribute  to  a 
foreign  nation,  arriving  by  sea,  the  introduction,  at 
some  remote  period,  of  civilisation  and  certain  arts 
into  Babylonia.  According  to  the  historian,  there 
appeared  out  of  the  Erythraean,  or  Persian  Gulf,  an 
animal  endowed  with  reason,  called  Oannes.  Its  body 
was  like  that  of  a  fiah ;  but  under  the  head  of  the 
fish  was  that  of  a  man,  and  added  to  its  tail  were 
women's  feet.  Its  voice,  too,  was  human,  and  it  spoke 
an  articulate  language.  During  the  day  it  instructed 
the  Chaldseans  in  letters  and  in  all  arts  and  sciences, 
teaching  them  to  bnild  temples ;  but  at  night  it 
plunged  agMn  into  the  sea.  Five  such  monsters  ap- 
peared at  different  epochs  in  Babylonia,  and  were 
called  "Annedoti."*  The  first  was  named  the 
Musarus  Oannes,  and  the  last  Odacon.  Their  im- 
ages, he  adds,  were  prraerved  in  Chaldaea  even  to 
his  day.f 

In  a  bas-relief  from  Khorsabad 
representing  a  naval  engagement, 
or  the  Aege  of  a  city  on  the  aea- 
coast,  we  have  the  god  nearly  as 
described  by  Berosus.  To  the  body 
of  a  man  as  far  as  the  waist,  is 
joined  the    tail   of   a    fish.     The  ^'"  '^"'"^  tr^~i>.i.i 

*  i.  e.  "  coming  out  of,"  or  "  proceeding  from." 

f  This  fragment  of  Berosus  is  preserred  b;  ApoUodorua.  (Sec  Cor^'g 
Fragmeiitii,  p.  30.)  Such  ma;  b&ve  been  the  dragon  of  the  Apocryphid 
book  of  Bel  ood  the  Dragon. 
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three-horned  cap,  surmounted  by  the  flower  in  the 
form  of  a  fleur-de-lis,  as  worn  by  the  winged  figures 
of  the  bas-reliefe,  marks  the  sacred  character.  The 
right  hand  is  raised  as  in  the  representations  of  the 
winged  deity  in  the  circle.  This  figure  is  in  the  sea 
amongst  fish  and  marine  animals.* 

On  Assyrian  cylinders  and  gems, 
the  same  Bymbolical  figure  is  very 
frequently  found,  even  more  closely 
resembling  in  its  form  the  de- 
scription of  Berosus.f 

It    may  be    inferred    that    the 
worship  of  fire,  a   corruption    of 
SabEeanism,    originated,    or    gene-^^- 
rally  prevailed  in    Assyria,   about 
the  time  of  the  building   of  the ''■"*'"""^'"  *"'™"'"" 
Ehorsabad  and  Eouyunjik  edifices.     There  arc  no 
traces  of  it  on  earlier  known  monuments.    From  the 


*  This  fish-wonbip  extended  to  Sjria,  and  appean  to  htre  been  more 
t^cTtilenl  in  that  countr;  than  in  Asajria.  The  Dagon  oTthe  Ilulistinea 
uf  Ashdod,  evident!;  reaembled  the  figure  on  the  AnTiian  scnlpturea 
and  cylindera.  When  it  fell  before  the  ark,  "the  head  and  both  the 
palnu  of  hia  handB  were  cut  off  upon  the  threshold ;  onlj  the  fishj  part  of 
Dagon  was  left,  to  him."  (1  Samuel,  t.  4.  See  the  marginal  r«iding, 
which  is  to  be  preferred  to  our  version.)  The  sune  idol  h  mentioned  in 
Judges,  xvi.  The  meaning  of  the  word  in  Hebrew  n  "a  fish."  Althou^ 
this  image,  like  that  of  the  Assyriana,  appeara  to  have  been  originsllf 
male ;  at  a  later  period,  it  became  female  in  Syria,  aa  we  learn  from 
Lncian  (de  De&  SyriS),  and  Diodoras  Siculus,  who  detcribes  the  idol  at 
Aacalon  with  the  face  of  a  woman  and  bodj  of  a  fiah.  (Lib.  ii.)  An 
icthjoUtrj, connected  withDcrcetoor  Atergatea,  was  perhaps  conTonnded 
with  the  worship  of  Dagon.  See  the  authorities  oo  the  subject  coUected 
in  Selden,  de  Dis  Syria,  c.  3.  de  Dagone. 

t  Numerous  instanceE  ore  given  in  L^ard's  Urge  wodc  on  the  Wor- 
ship of  Yenos. 

u  H  2 
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forms  of  the  altara  in  the  sculptures,  and  from  the 
symbols  accompanying  them,  we  may  conjecture  that 
the  Persians  adopted,  not  only  their  system,  but  their 
ceremonies,  almost  entirely  from  the  Assyrians.*  A 
fire-altar  in  the  shape  of  that  seen  on  Persian  coins, 
even  as  late  as  the  time  of  the  Saasanian  dynasty,  was 
represented  in  a  bas-relief  at  Khorsabad. 

In  a  sculpture  from  the  same  ruins  two  eunuchs 
are  seen  standing  before  an 
altar,  performing  some  re- 
ligious ceremony.  They 
bear  the  square  basket, 
or  utensil,  carried  by  the 
winged  figures  of  the  older 
bas-reliefs.  That  the  cone 
on  the  high  stand,  or  altar, 
represents  fire,  appears  to  be  shown  by  its  having 
been  painted  red. 

From  the  ruins  of  Kouyunjik  we  have  a  still  more 
curious  representation  of  similar  ceremonies.  Two 
eunuchs  are  standing  before  an  altar  upon  which  is 
the  sacred  fire.  Two  serpents  appear  to  be  attached 
to  poles,  and  a  bearded  figure  is  leading  a  wild  goat 
to  the  sacrifice,  f 

On  cylinders,  evidently  of  the  same  period,  the  em- 


*  This  iileDtitj  between  the  religious  ajBtems  of  the  Asajriuu  and 
Fenians,  afTordB  at  good  an  argument  in  favour  of  Ae  AnjTian,  aa  tbe 
Pergian,  origin  of  ae«eral  of  the  nations  of  Asia  Minor,  —  the  Cappa-    . 
docians,  for  instance. 

f  On  a  verj  ant^ent  bas-relief  accompanied  b;  a  cuneiform  bscription 
discovered  bj  me  in  Suuana,  a  similar  figure  is  seen  leading  &  wild  goat 
to  an  altar. 
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blems  and  ceremonies  of  the  Assyrian  fire  worship  so 
closely  resemble  those  afterwards  in  use  amongst  the 
Persians,  that,  until  the  discovery  of  the  Kouyunjik 
sculptures,  I  was  inclined  to  attribute  these  relics 
to  a  time  long  posterior  to  the  fall  of  the  Assyrian 
empire. 

Amongst  the  ruins  of  Khorsabad  were  discovered 
two  circular  altars,  which  are  so  much  like  the  Greek 
tripod,  that  they  may  be  cited  as  an  additional  proof 
of  the  Assyrian  origin  of  many  forms  and  religious 
types,  afterwards  prevalent  in  Asia  Minor  and  Greece. 
The  allar  is  supported  by  three  lions'  paws.  Kound 
the  upper  part  is  an  inscription,  in  cuneiform  cha- 
racters, containing  the  name  of  the  Khorsabad  king.* 

•  One  of  these  iJtars  is  now  in  the  Loutm. 
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The  presence  of  eunuchs  at  religious  ceremonies, 
not  only  as  assistants,  but  apparently  as  principal 
actors,  is  worthy  of  observation.  In  the  symbolical 
groups  embroidered  on  robes,  the  eunuch  is  even 
frequently  seen  invested  with  outward  attributes  of 
a  sacred  character.  It  is  possible  that  youths  are 
meant ;  or  that  the  priests,  forming  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule,  shaved  their  beards.  However,  as 
fe,r  as  I  can  judge,  the  Assyrians  never  portrayed  a 
male  figure  without  a  beard ;  and  the  attendants,  or 
priests,  at  the  fire-altars  cannot  be  distinguished, 
either  by  their  features  or  their  dress,  from  the 
eunuchs  of  the  bas-reliefs.  That  the  Babylonians  had 
an  order  of  priesthood  not  only  resembling  the  Magi 
of  the  Persians,  but  even  bearing  the  same  name, 
we  learn  from  the  title  of  one  of  the  principal  officers 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  king  of  Babylon.*    He  was 


*  JeremuLh,  xxxix.  3. 
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the  Rab  Mag,  or  chief  of  the  magians ;  another  proof 
of  the  Assyrian  origin  of  the  Persian  system. 

The  sacred  emblems  carried  by  the  priests,  are 
principally  the  fruit,  or  cone,  of  the  pine,  various 
flowers  with  three  or  five  blossoms,  and  the  square 
utensil ;  which,  as  I  have  already  rematiced,  appears 
to  have  been  of  embossed  or  engraved  metal,  or  of 
metal  carved  to  represent  wi<^er-work,  or  scMnetimes 
actually  of  wicker-work.  M.  Lajard,  in  an  elaborate 
essay,  has  shown  the  connection  between  the  cone 
of  the  cypress,  and  the  worship  of  Venus  in  the 
religious  systems  of  the  East*;  but  I  hesitate  to 
identify  the  object  held  by  the  winged  figures  of  the 
Assyrian  monuments,  with  the  fruit  of  that  tree,  or 
to  assign  any  emblematical  meaning  to  its  shape.  It 
has  been  suggested  that,  from  its  inOammable  nature, 
the  fir-cone  being  an  apt  emblem  of  fire,  whilst  the 
square  vessel  held  the  holy  water,  the  two  were  in- 
troduced into  sculptures  as  typical  of  the  sacred  ele- 
ments. However  this  may  be,  it  is .  evident  from 
their  constant  occurrence  on  Assyrian  monuments, 
that  they  were  very  important  objects  in  religious 
ceremonies.f  Any  attempt  to  expl^  their  use,  or 
their  typical  meaning,  can,  at  present,  be  little  better 
than  an  ingenious  speculation. 

The  flowers  on  the  earlier  monuments  are  either 


*  Nouvelles  Annalea  de  rinstitut  Arcb^ologlque,  vol.  xix. 

f  It  will  be  remembered  that  Bscchiu  brought  hu  dk^nus,  nirmonnled 
bj  the  pine  or  Gr-conc,  from  the  East,  when  he  returned  irooi  hie  Indian 
expedition.  The  fan  too,  ao  frequently  seen  in  the  Asajrian  sculptures, 
was  introduced  in  the  ceremoniee  connected  with  his  worship  and  became 
a  sacred  emblem.     I  am  inclined  tA  assign  an  AwTrian  origin  to  both. 
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circular  with  five  or  more  petals,  or  resemble  the 
Greek  honeysuckle.*  From  the  constant  introduction 
of  the  tree  ornamented  with  them,  into  groups  repre- 
senting the  performance  of  religious  ceremonies,  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  they  were  symbolical  and  were 
invested  with  a  sacred  character.  The  sacred  tree, 
or  tree  of  life  ao  universally  recognised  in  Eastern 
systems  of  theology,  ia  called  to  mind,  and  vre  are 
naturally  led  to  refer  the  traditions  connected  with  it 
to  a  common  origin.f  On  the  later  Assyrian  monu- 
ments, as  it  has  already  been  observed,  the  lotus  fre- 
quently takes  the  place  of  the  honeysuckle,  both  as 
a  sacred  emblem  carried  by  the  winged  figures,  and 
as  an  ornament  in  architecture  and  in  embroideries. 
I  have  attributed  this  change  to  a  close  connection 
with  Egypt. 

When  the  king  is  represented  in  the  sculptures  as 
engaged  in  the  performance  of  some  religious  cere- 
mony before  the  sacred  tree,  or  beneath  the  image 
of  the  deity,  he  appears  to  be  peculiarly  attired.  His 
waist  is  encircled  by  a  kind  of  knotted  zone,  the 
ends  of  which  fall  down  almost  to  bis  feet.  Such 
was  probably  the  girdle  with  which  the  Persian  dia- 

*  See  woodcuU,  page  294. 

t  We  have  the  tree  of  lift  of  Genegb,  and  the  aacred  tree  of  the  Hindhna, 
.with  iU  Mcompanjing  figurei — a,  group  almost  identical  with  the  illus- 
trations of  the  fall  in  our  old  Bibles.  The  Zoroaatrian  Homa,  or  sacred 
tree,  was  preeerved  b;  the  Fereiang,  almost  tu  represented  od  the  Assyrian 
monumenta  until  the  Arab  invasion.  M.  Lajard  (Rechercbei  but  la  Culte 
da  Cypr^,  in  the  NouveUes  Annales  de  I'lnetitut  Archfoli^que,  toI.  six.) 
has  collected  all  the  authorities  oo  the  probable  connection  of  this  object 
wl&  the  worship  of  Venus,  and  of  its  introduction  from  AtsyriA  into 
Asia  Minor,  Persia,  and  central  Asia  on  one  ude,  and  into  Arabia  on  the 
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ciples  of  Zoroaster  were  invested  on  their  initiation. 
He  holds  in  one  hand  a  mace,  formed  by  a  handle 
terminating  in  a  globe  or  disk.  A  similar  object  is 
frequently  carried  by  winged  figures.  It  ia  some- 
times replaced  by  a  kind  of  bident,  which  appears  to 
be  connected  by  a  wavy  line  with  the  figure  of  the 
divinity  above.  •  Suspended  round  the  king's  neck 
are  the  sacred  emblems,  the  sun,  moon,  star,  homed 
cap,  and  trident,  f 

The  intimate  connection  between  the  public  and 
private  life  of  the  Assyrians  and  their  religion,  is 
abundantly  proved  by  the  sculptures  described  in  the 
previous  pages.  As  amongst  most  ancient  Eastern 
nations,  not  only  all  public  and  social  duties,  but  even 
the  commonest  forms  and  customs,  appear  to  have 
been  more  or  less  influenced  by  religion,  or  to  have  been 
looked  upon  as  typical.  The  residence  of  the  king,  as 
I  have  observed,  was  probably  at  the  same  time  the 
temple  J,  and  that  he  himself  was  either  supposed  to  be 
invested  with  divine  attributes,  or  was  looked  upon  as 
a  type  of  the  supreme  Deity,  is  shown  by  the  sculp- 
tures. The  winged  figures,  even  that  with  the  head 
of  the  eagle,  minister  to  hioi.   All  his  acts,  whether  in 

*  BepreientetioiiB  of  these  objects  will  be  found  in  taj  "  MoDmneuta 
of  Nineveh."     Plate  39. 

t  See  woodcut,  page  446. 

I  The  Kholiut  on  the  Feriegeiia  of  DionTsiiu  alreadj'  quoted  (note, 
p.  264.),  obaerres,  with  reference  to  the  dedication  of  a  great  house 
to  Belua  bj  Semirami»,  '*  She  dedicated  upon  the  Acropolii  a  gnat 
hotue  to  Belus,  that  is  to  the  king  (for  this  Beliu  ii  Jupiter  or  the  aon  of 
Jupiter,  the  king  aoeording  to  the  Jews) ;  iuttead  of  aajing  she  dedicated 
or  founded  a  great  temple,  and  beautified  and  decorated  it  with  gold  and 
(iWer  and  ivorf  ;  for  die  eiprenioo  placed  and  prepared  a  palace  is 
convenable  to  a  king." 
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war  or  peace,  appear  to  have  been  connected  with  the 
national  reli^on,  and  were  believed  to  be  under  the 
spedftl  protection  and  superintendence  of  the  deity. 
When  he  is  represented  in  battle,  the  winged  figure 
in  t^e  circle  hovers  above  his  head,  bends  the  bow 
against  his  enemies,  or  assumes  his  attitude  of 
triumph.  His  contests  with  the  lion  and  other  for- 
midable animals,  not  only  show  his  prowess  and  skill, 
but  typify,  at  the  same  time,  his  superior  strength 
and  wisdom.  Whether  he  has  overcome  his  enemies 
or  the  wild  beasts,  he  pours  out  a  libation  from  the 
sacred  cup,  attended  by  his  courtiers,  and  by  the 
winged  figures.  The  embroideries  upon  his  robes, 
and  upon  those  of  his  attendants,  have  all  mythic 
meanings.  Even  his  weapons,  bracelets,  and  armlets 
ore  adorned  with  the  forms  of  sacred  animals,  the  lion, 
bull,  or  duck.  In  architectural  decorations,  the  same 
religious  influence  is  evident.  The  fir,  or  pine  cone, 
and  the  honeysuckle,  are  constantly  repeated.  They 
form  friezes,  the  capitals  of  columns,  and  the  fringes 
of  han^ngs.  *  Chairs,  tables,  and  couches,  are 
adorned  with  the  heads  and  feet  of  the  bull,  the  lion, 
and  the  ram,  all  sacred  animals,  f    Even  on  chariots 

*  Note  the  Iodic  form  of  the  capital  of  the  AsBjrian  pillm  almily 
alluded  to  (p.  274.),  and  tlie  aocred  ch&racter  of  the  Greelc  Ionic  column, 
which  wu  excluuvelj  used  for  funereal  purpose*.  A  column  of  this 
order  standa  alone  in  the  centre  of  the  pediment  of  a  tomb  at  Tclmiisus. 

t  The  bull  hai  alirajs  held  a  prominent  place  in  the  religious  ajstenu 
of  Asia.  The  sacred  bull  of  the  Asajrians,  the  Apis  of  the  E^jptians,  and 
the  bull  Nandi  of  the  IlindhuB  are  evidentl;  idenlioBl  tjpes.  The  golden 
calf  of  the  Israelites  will  not  be  forgotten,  and  for  the  use  of  the  figure  of 
the  bull  aa  a  sacred  ornament  bj  the  Jews,  the  brazen  sea  in  the  f«mple 
of  Solomon  may  be  cited.  (1  King»,  viL  2S. ;  2  Chron.  it.  4, 6. ;  and  Jere- 
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and  on  the  trappings  of  horaes,  the  Assyrians  intro- 
duced their  religioas  emblems.  This  singular  con- 
nection between  religion  and  the  duties  and  events  of 
life,  whether  public  or  private,  so  remarkably  il- 
lustrated by  the  monuments  of  the  Assyrians  and 
Egyptians,  and  by  the  Jewish  law,  is  well  worthy  of 
philosophical  inquiry.  But  the  subject  does  not  enter 
into  the  scope  of  these  volumes. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
mode  of  burial  of  the  Assyrians.  As  no  tombs  which 
can  witii  certainty  be  attributed  to  that  people,  have 
yet  been  discovered,  we  may  conjecture, — the  ana- 
logies between  the  two  nations  being  in  other  respects 
80  evident,  —  that  the  funereal  ceremonies  of  the  As- 
syrians resembled  those  of  the  Persians.  The  body 
may  have  been  enclosed  in  a  coffin  filled  with  honey, 
wax,  or  oii ;  a  supposition  which  may  be  confirmed 
by  the  anecdote  of  the  opening  of  the  tomb  of  Belus, 
related  by  .filian.*  Traditions  have  been  preserved 
relating  to  the  tombs  of  the  two  most  celebrated 
Assyrian  kings — Ninus  and  Sardanapalus ;  but  they 
are  so  confused  and  vague,  that  even  the  precise 
place  of  sepulture  of  those  monarehs  cannot  be  de- 

miali,  lii.  20.)  Tfaat  in  Aiijria  Baal,  or  the  Supreme  Deity,  was  vtar- 
■hipped  ander  the  form  of  a  bull  or  heifer  ma,j  be  inferred  from  Tobit, 
i.  5.  "  Now  all  the  tril>C9  which  togetlier  revolted,  and  the  house  of  mj 
fhther  Naphthali  racrificud  unto  the  heifer  Baal;"  but  the  reading  ia 
doubtful. 

*  See  note,  p.  220.  Bich  di«C0Tered  a  skeleton  in  a  square  wooden  box 
or  coffin  amoDgit  the  ruinB  of  Babjlon.  Under  the  head  was  a  round 
pebble,  on  tbe  outside  of  the  coffin  a  brass  bird,  and  in  the  inaida  an  orna- 
ment of  the  Mune  material,  which  bad  probablj  been  Bospended  to  some 
part  of  the  corpse.  But  ttom  the  pooition  of  the  coffin,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  was  of  the  pure  Babjlonian  epoch. 
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termined.  According  to  some  the  tomb  of  Ninua  was 
at  Babylon,  where,  it  will  be  remembered,  Ovid 
places  the  "Busta  Nini";  according  to  others,  at 
Nineveh.  Cte»as  relates  that  when  her  husband  died, 
Semlramis  buried  his  body  in  the  palace,  and  raised 
over  it  a  huge  tumulus  or  pyramid  of  earth,  which 
was  visible  from  afar,  and  was  still  standing  afiter 
the  destruction  c^  the  city  and  the  fall  of  the  em- 
pire.* From  the  ambiguous  expression  of  the  Greek 
author  it  might  be  inferred,  that  the  palace  itself 
was  actually  buried.  The  extraordinary  preserva- 
tion of  the  sculptures  at  Nimroud,  and  the  existence 
of  the  pyramid,  almost  induced  me  at  one  time  to 
believe  that  the  building  had  been  purposely  co- 
vered up ;  and  that  the  part  of  the  mound  enclosing 
the  north-west  edifice  was  actually  the  monument  de- 
scribed by  Ctewas.  Nor  can  this  conjecture  be  rejected 
on  account  of  its  mere  absurdity,  when  we  remember 
the  extraordinary  works  of  those  ancient  nations 
which  more  or  less  resembled  the  Assyrians  in  their 
customs,  and  in  their  political  condition.  An  ancient 
tradition  declares  that  Ninus  neither  died,  nor  was 
buried,  in  Assyria ;  but  that,  having  been  dethroned 
by  Semiramis,  he  fled  into  Crete.f  Semiramis  herself 
is  said  by  some  to  have  been  changed  into  a  dove, 


*  Diod.  Sic.  1.  ii.  Althoagh  Ctesiu,  as  UBual,  hu  placed  Ninereh  on 
the  Euphrates,  the  destTnction  of  the  city  b;  the  Medea  identifies  it  with 
the  cit;  on  the  Tifcru,  and,  at  the  same  time,  maj  conDect  the  tiUDulua 
he  describes  with  the  Nimroud  mound. 

t  Moses  Chor,  c.  liv.  Quippe  vir  ejus  (Semiramia)  Nious,  non  ut 
fertuT,  mortuus  in  Nineres  regiA  ah  ea  sepultus  erat,  led  ubi  impudicitiain 
Bjns  ac  mores  flagitiosos  perapecit,  relicto  regno,  in  Cretam  confiigit 
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and  to  have  been  honoared  with  an  apotheosis ;  whilst 
according  to  others  she  burnt  herself  at  Babylon,  on 
account  of  the  death  of  a  favourite  horse*,  an  inscrip- 
tion recording  her  conquests  and  great  works  having 
been  placed  over  Her  tomb  there,  f 

The  same  doubt  exists  as  to  the  burial-place  of 
Sardanapalus.  Some  have  placed  his  tomb  at  An- 
chiale,  in  Cilicia,  where  it  was  aaid  to  have  been  seen 
by  Alexander;  others  at  Tarsus;  others,  again,  at 
Nineveh.  According  to  AmynthusJ,  at  the  gate  of 
the  Assyrian  capital  was  a  high  artificial  terrace  or 
tumulus,  which  was  the  tomb  of  the  monarch,  and 
bore  an  inscription  to  that  efiect,  in  Chaldsean  letters. 
During  the  siege  of  Nineveh  engines  of  war,  brought 
against  the  besieged,  were  placed  upon  it.  But  if 
this  were  the  tomb  of  the  Sardanapalus  of  history, 
who  burnt  himself,  with  his  wealth  and  concubines, 
and  after  whose  death  the  Assyrian  dynasty  and 
capital  were  totally  destroyed,  it  may  be  asked  how  it 
could  have  been  thus  raised  in  the  most  conspicuous 
part  of  the  city  ?  It  is  most  probable  that  the  high 
terrace  described  by  Amynthus  was  the  pyramid  or 
mound  of  Nimroud,  and  the  tomb  of  a  much  earlier 
monarch.  The  epitaph  inscribed  upon  the  tomb  of 
Sardanapalus  —  "  Sardanapalus,  the  son  of  Anacyn- 
daraxos,  built  Anchiale  and  Tarsus  in  one  day :  eat, 

*  nin^,  Hist.  Nkt  1.  Tiii.  c.  42.  "  Seminunit  in  Babjlonia  equo  amino 
in  pjram  Be  conjecit.''  Mr.  Biroh  luggeata  to  me  that  the  trae  readiog 
auy  b«  "  regno  uaiMO." 

f  PoljieDus  (vii.  c.  26.)  give*  the  infcripUoi),  which,  however,  inaj  be 
looked  upon  u  fabnloui. 

X  Irafl/ior.  I.  8. 
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drink,  and  lust ;  the  rest  is  nothing "  —  has  been 
quoted  for  ages,  and  its  authenticity  is  generally  ad- 
mitted. Yet  some  versions  of  the  same  inscription 
would  give  a  more  favourable  view  of  the  character 
of  the  monarch;  although  the  sentiment,  according 
to  those  who  pretended  to  have  seen  the  monument, 
was  sufficiently  illustrated  by  a  statue,  representing 
the  king  snapping  his  fingers  in  contempt,  or  standing 
in  the  attitude  of  a  dancer.* 

The  manner  of  the  death  of  Sardanapalus  is  no 
less  doubtful  than  the  site  of  hia  tomb.  The  As- 
syrian king,  upon  the  funeral  pile,  surrounded  by 

*  Varioos  TeraioDS  of  this  celebrated  epitaph  fanve  been  handed  doirn 
tons.  AtheiuBus  giTea  three  (lib.  Tiii.);  one  bj  the  poet  CheriUns,  IB  aeve* 
hexameter  veraes,  from  the  works  of  Chrygippus ;  k  second,  hj  the  poet 
FhtBnix,  of  Colophon,  contuning  fourteen  venei,  wilb  a  preamble  of 
eleven ;  and  a  third  from  Amjnthiu,  all  in  the  lame  tenae.  Note  that 
Sardanapalus  is  called  Ninua  in  one  of  these  Tenions.  According  to 
Clearchiui,  a  disciple  of  Aristotle,  the  epitaph  was  merelj  "  Sardanapalns, 
the  son  of  Anacyndarazos,  built  the  cities  of  Tarans  and  Anchiale  in  one 
da;.  He  is  now  dead."  Thua  inferring  the  ranit;  of  human  power  and 
greatneu.  The  concluding  words  in  the  test,  which  convej  the  cod- 
demnatorj  sentiment,  were  added.  (Essu  sur  I'lIiBtoire,  &c.  des  Assjrieni 
de  Ninive,  bj  Freret,  in  the  U^moirea  of  the  Acad^mie  Sojale  des  In- 
scriptions, &c.  from  1718  to  1T2S.)  With  regard  to  the  form  of  the  tomb 
itself,  SB  represented  on  the  imperial  coins  of  Anchiale,  it  maj  be  pre- 
sumed that  it  is  mere);  conjectural,  or  (hat  it  was  derived  from  an  ancient 
monument  restored  at  a  later  period.  Still  there  is  something  Assyrian 
both  in  the  design  and  in  iJie  figures  placed  upon  it  It  consisted  of  a 
kind  of  pyramid,  surmounted  by  an  eagle,  having  in  ftoat  an  Aa^riao 
god,  holding  a  cone,  and  trampling  on  a  sphinx.  Xwo  winged  Bgurea 
stood  on  the  wall,  or  peribole,  surrounding  the  pyramid.  A  massive  ruin 
of  stone  and  brick-work —  consisting  of  a  square  base,  sarrounded  by  a 
wall  of  great  thickness — in  the  midst  of  the  modem  town  of  Tanus,  haa 
been  by  some  identified  with  the  tomb  of  Sardanapalus.  This  ruin  was 
opened  in  one  or  two  places  some  years  ago  by  the  French  consul,  but 
without  resutu  of  any  interest.  The  whole  appears  to  be  a  solid  masa  of 
masonry,  and  was  probably  only  the  lower  part  of  a  monument,  perhaps 
originally  cased  with  marble. 
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his  wives,  his  concubines,  and  hia  treasures  of  gold 
and  silver,  gazing  from  the  flaming  heap  on  the 
great  city,  once  impregnable,  and  now  to  become 
the  prey  of  the  conquering  Mede,  has  long  been  a 
favourite  theme  of  the  poet,  the  historian,  and  the 
moralist.  Some,  however,  pretend  that  the  monarch, 
driven  from  his  throne,  and  the  victim  of  luxury 
and  debauch,  wandered  into  a  distant  part  of  his 
former  dominions,  and  died  of  premature  old  age.* 
Others,  again,  as  it  has  been  seen,  place  his  tomb  at 
Anchiale,  with  an  inscription  only  becoming  one  who 
had  died  a  monarch.  Modern  critics,  at  a  loss  to  re- 
concile these  anomalies  regarding  Ninus,  Semiramis, 
and  Sardanapalus,  have  been  compelled  to  assume 
that  there  were  two  or  more  monarcbs  of  each  name ; 
whose  deeds  and  the  period  of  whose  existence  have 
been  confounded  by  ancient  historians.f 

■  Athenteus,  lib.  xii.  And  jet  he  giveg,  U  the  Mine  time,  a  ftitl 
account  of  bis  de»th  on  the  funeral  pile,  which  yraa  burning  for  filieea 
days  —  ever  J  one,  excepting  an  eunuch  who  was  within  the  palice,  be- 
liering  that  the  king  was  offering  up  a  great  sacrifice. 

f  "  Sardanapaliu  "  ma;  have  been  a  title ;  or  sardan,  a  title  or  name, 
and  pnl,  great ;  a«  frequentij  conjectured.  Atossa  bore  the  name  of 
Semiramis  (Etuieb.  Chron.),  and  many  of  her  works  were  attributed  to 
the  earlier  queen.  The  arguments  of  Bryant  (Mythology,  vol.  ii.  p. 
100.)  to  proTe  t^at  the  name  of  Semiramis  attached  to  a  tribe  or  nation, 
typified,  according  to  a  rerj  common  Eastern  custom,  by  an  indiTiduat, 
•re  ingenious.  A  Semiramis  of  history  was  inTcated  with  a  semi-sacred 
character.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  Syrian  goddess,  half  fish,  and  a 
yonng  man  of  the  conntry.  Being  exposed  at  her  birib,  she  was  broi^ht 
up  by  birds,  and  was  ultimately  transformed  into  a  dofe.  From  her 
mother,  l-he  Syrians  worshipped  the  fish,  and  troia  her  own  apotheosis  the 
dove  became  a  sacred  symbol  amongst  the  Assyrians;  whilst  her  name 
was  supposed  to  denote  that  bird.  Fabulous  and  legendary  as  these 
accounts  are,  they  appear  to  have  had  an  origin  in  Assyrian  rites  only 
understood  by  the  initiated,  and  whose  mythic  meaning  bad  perished  alto- 
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But  if  an  impeoetrable  mystery  surrounds  the  lives 
of  kings  who  were  connected  with  the  greatest  revolu- 
tions and  political  changes  in  Asia,  how  can  we  hope 
to  determine  the  precise  mode  and  place  of  their 
burial  ?  If  this  obscurity  hangs  over  the  deeds  of 
the  three  greatest  characters  in  Assyrian  history, 
how  fruitless  would  be  an  endeavour  to  frame  a 
narrative  of  any  minor  events,  from  the  materif^ 
hitherto  accessible!  Although  the  ancients  were 
unable  to  discover  the  records  of  more  than  thirty 
generations  of  kings,  we  cannot  concur  in  their 
sweeping  assertion  that  the  lives  of  those  monarchs 
were  passed  In  inglorious  sloth,  and  that  thar  reigns 
were  unmarked  by  a  single  achievement  worthy  of 
notice.  These  writers  contradict  themselves  when 
they  speak  of  the  Assyrian  power  as  extending  from 
India  to  the  Hellespont,  and  the  name  of  Assyiia  as 
applying  to  a  re^on  stretching  from  the  confines 
of  Pontus  to  the  borders  of  Egypt.     History  may 

gether  before  tbej  were  deecribetl.  Tha  dove  appears  to  have  been  an 
ANyrian  emblem.  Tet  we  have  no  representation  of  it  in  the  Hculpture*, 
unless  it  be  the  bird  carried  bj  the  warriors,  whicb  I  have  been  inulined 
to  identify  with  the  lynges.  (Note,  p.  462.)  Mr.  Birch  has  pointed  out, 
ID  bis  Memoir  on  the  Nimroud  CartAuchea  (p.  160.),  the  coincidence  of 
the  name  of  the  first  husband  of  Semiramis,  Onnea,  with  that  of  the  Cfaal- 
dnan  sea  god  Oannes.  The  legendary  accounts  of  the  queen  go  far  to 
connect  her  witii  Astarte  and  Veuus.  A  scholiast,  on  the  Feriegesis  of 
Dionjsius,  makes  her  the  same  as  the  goddess  Artemis  or  DeapoJna. 
Note  also  the  AsSTrian  and  Syrian  origin  of  Adonis,  and  the  l^eudi 
connected  with  him.  The  aathoritiea  on  the  worship  of  Astarte  aikd 
Derceto  are  collected  by  Selden  (de  Dts  Syris,  c.  3.).  With  regard  to 
the  historical  Semiramis,  the  confusion  as  to  the  time  of  her  existence, 
ber  deeds,  and  her  connection  witb  Ninus,  is  equally  inexplicable.  She  la 
declared  to  be  the  wife,  daughter,  and  even  the  mother,  or  step-mother, 
of  that  monarch.    (Cramer,  Anecdota  Grsca,  vol.  ii.  p.  170.) 
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have  f^ed  to  chronicle  the  deeds  of  a  nation  which 
could  maintain  its  sway  over  the  largest  portion  of 
the  then  civilised  world,  and  traditions,  in  which 
their  remembrance  was  preserved,  may  have  perished 
before  history  was  ready  to  receive  them ;  but  the 
records  of  the  people  themselves  have  remained, 
and  are  now  before  us.  From  them  we  may  hope 
to  fill  up  a  part  of  a  great  blank  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  The  attempt  to  do  so  cannot  be  al- 
together uninteresting  or  unimportant.  It  is  of 
Assyria  we  treat  —  a  name  &miliar  to  us  as  the  seat 
of  the  earliest  settlements  of  the  human  race,  and  as 
the  birthplace  of  the  first  patriarchs.  How  far  the 
civiUsation  and  worship  of  its  inhabitants  may  have 
affected  a  religious  system,  which  still  maintains  an 
influence  over  nearly  one  half  of  the  human  race,  we 
are  not  yet,  probably,  fully  aware ;  nor  could  I,  at 
present,  venture  to  inquire.  A  more  palpable  in- 
fluence exercised  over  Aaa  Minor,  and  even  Greece, 
has  been  casually,  though  imperfectly,  pointed  out 
in  these  volumes.*  I  might  further  enlarge  on  the 
diffusion  of  the  arts  and  religion  of  the  Assyrians, 
either  directly  or  through  their  allies,  over  the  dis- 
tant regions  of  Egypt  and  Libya.  Engaging  theories, 
not  devoid  of  plausibility,  might  be  advanced ;  and  at 
any  rate  an  extended  and  impartial  inquiry  might 
convince  us,  that  the  influence  of  Assjria  was  more 
extensive  than  a  mere  superficial  examination  might 
lead  us  to  suspect.     But  such  subjects  are  at  pre- 

*  "  In  tiie  time  of  Uk  twelve  patiiaxdu  wu  Henod,  wlio  tnuulated 
AsBjriao  wridngi  into  Greek."     (Anecd.  Grwca,  Cramer,  vol.  ii.  p.  389.) 
VOL.  U.  J  I 
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sent  out  of  my  province.  I  shall  be  well  satisfied, 
and  my  literary  labours,  as  well  as  those  of  a  more 
aotive  nature,  will  be  amply  rewarded,  if  I  have 
succeeded  in  an  attempt  to  add  a  page  to  the  history 
of  mankind,  by  restoring  a  part  of  the  lost  annals 
of  Assyria. 
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Daoud  Agha,  i.  38. 

Diunuktga,  town  of,  i.  SS7. 

Doric,  the,  most  ancient  money,  iL 
418.  twte. 

Xtarim  raiaeaoolumni  during  llra^nan 
expedition,  iL  183.  Hair  burisd, 
S2a  twtt.  Hia  name  in  Bebistun 
iiucription,  S66.  aota.  Hia  dreaa, 
3S1.  fi<Xe,32S. 

Dani,  Teiidia,  lo  called,  L  SOT. 

Daiian,  an  Aiab,  i.  105. 

Debit,  an  Arab  dance,  i.  119. 

Dtdan,  dolhei  o^  ii.  355.  nola. 

Deitia,    Aiayrian  namei   of,  iL   459. 

Dtterl,  tbe,  L  85. 

Dtril,  Yeiidia'  respect  for  tbe,  L  S9B. 

Dlatona  Sicslut,  hia  Aoyrian  ehrono- 


foplu  repreaented  in  leulptuiei,  L  337. ; 

iL  437.     Symbol  of  triumph,  ii.  437. 
Eagk-hmdtd  figure,  dlscorety  o(  L  64. 

A  sacred  type,  ii.  458. 
Ear-ringi,  Anyriui,  ii.  998,    Worn  by 

king,  332. 
Cciotmu,    Amadiyafa   ooee  ao  ailed, 

L  161.     Walla  0^  iL  268.  876.  417. 

nsta.    Falaeci  o^  264.  ik^ 
Edam,  Bchool  at,  i.  349. 
EfyptioM  ^mbols   at  mmroud,  L  Sa 

Conneclion  with    Anyria,   iL  906. 

Names   in   Assyrian   dynasdc  lista, 

SOS.    355.       DiTimon  of  mankind, 

identified  with  enemies  of  Assyrians, 

407.      Winged   globe  on    Aisyriau 

monuments,  448. 
Blipiant,  its  tutka  represented  in  sculp- 

turei,  L  129.     On  obelisk,  iL  434. 

Not  used  by  Egyptians,  434.  note. 
Embroidtria,    Aayrian,  on   robe*,   iL 

305.  413. 
EnamtUing  oo  bricks,  iL  31^. 
£wflH(j  of  the  Asaytians,  iL  S9a 
Eagnaing  on  stmie,  skill  of  Asayriana 

in,  ii.  421. 
Entrxatett  to  Aiayriin  edifice^  aniill 

figures  placed  beneath,  iL  356. 
Ergtib,  Tillage  of,  L  21 1. 
BMtad  AiAo,  iL*  3. 
EiOier,   deriTation   of  namev  iL  .457. 


^luMicAi,  tb«r  offices  in  Aaayrian 
court,  iL  334.  334.  Offioiate  in  re- 
ligious ceremonies,  470. 
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EutAimt,  ha  Anjrun  AiODdlogj,  iu 
916.  Sa?.  9S1. 

Evarita,  palace  of,  ii.  218.  noli,  S4B. 

Excavatiaff,  mode  or,  u.  119. 

SrtbTOK$  of  Aiirriuu,  dyal,  il  S9H. 

Ettkitl,  his  deKciption  of  tbe  Aii;- 
rian  paitce,  ii.  307.  Of  the  bll  of 
NiDcrah,  309.  Of  >  liege,  370.  Of 
tbe  &11  of  T]>rc  ST8.  Of  Tjrian 
•liipa,  S8S.  ViiioD  of,  illuMnted, 
464. 


Fan  iu  wonhip  (rf  Bacchui  of  Aojiun 

oripii,iL47l.«iiti. 
JViMr,  oidsT  of  prievtfaood  110001  Ye- 

luU,  L  SOS. 
AiuJediTiiiiticiio  AB7TUII  Kulptum, 

L  S4S. ;  ii.  5.  464. 
Anlaii,  •on  of  Sofuk,  L  9S. 
AitJDait,pub1ie,niigiufieenceoCii.4l  I. 
/Vr-wiu,  tbe,  a  laond  emblem,  ii.  471. 
Fin-oftor  ID    AMjriao  b«>.ieliaE^  ii. 

467, 
Firt-monJiifi,  origin  oC  in  Axjtie,  ii. 

448.  ante.      IVu^t  bj  NiniM,  443. 

■aft.     Jn  Aajru,  46T> 
Fiih   represented   in    Anjrian   Kulp- 

lurea,  L  34a  ;  ii.  438.      Wonbip  of 

uoongit  Aujriani,  4G7. 
FZoiutJB,  M.,  bis  opioioii  of  Atsyrian 

roof,  ii.  S58.  iw«(.      Of  lue  of  paint, 

306. 
Flowrrt,  Uered,  ol  AMjriuu^  it.  S96, 

471. 
ForitM,  Cr.,  hij  account  of  tbe  Siojir, 

L  3S4.iu)fa. 
FoaUloaU,l  136.;  ii.  309. 
.TVeniiuiiK,  a  term  of  reproach  io  the 

Eut,  i.  163.  note. 
FHndttirt,  u.  399. 


GaBryt  in  Asijriui  ba>-n1ie&,  iL  384. 
Gkara,  mountain!  of^  i.  156. 
Gardau,  hanging,  of  Babylon,  ii.  £77. 

■Ufa. 

Garmaitt,  An^rian,  ii.  319. 

Gala  to  Asayrian  edifice*,  ii.  355. 

Com,  engranng  dd,  iL  431. 

Ghiua,  Tillage  of;  i  198. 

GUding,  Bit  at,  known  to  Anyriani,  iL 


Gingit    Khan,   hi*  wife  a   Neitoriaa, 

i.  354. 
Ginlb,  aacred,  «om  by  king.  iL  473. 
Clan,  Tuea  of,  discoTcred  at  Nitnroud, 

L    343.      At   Kouyuniik,  iL   1S4. 

Muiubstureof,  431. 
Globe,  ringed,  an  Anyiian  emblem,  iL 

448. 
Goal,  the  wild,  i.  SOS. ;  iL  I31.      An 

ornament,  396.      In  bat-relie&.4S6. 
Godi,  Aajriati,  connected  with  Egyp- 

tian,  iL  31 1.     Carried  in  procesuon, 

35.  451.     Nanwa  of,  459.  noli. 
G<id,  iMe  of,  in  acebitecture,  ii.  S64.  and 

Hta,      Abundance  o^  in   Anyria, 

300.  nc^e,  416. 
GM-kaf  discovered,   L    3a      Under 

Gom^  river,  the  ancient  Bumadu*,  i. 
152. 

Grant,  Dr.,  L  179.  note 

Gnavtt,  A»yrian,  ii.  337. 

Gnfib,  influence  of  Auyria  on,  iL  155. 
385.  393.  Remaini  of  their  occu- 
pation of  Asayria.  331.  note. 

GroUfend,  diacoreriea  at,  iL  166.  171. 

Grjipkon,  tbe,  an  Aujrrian  embtam,  iL 

459. 
Ciu'JlEcb,  the,  an  Asayrian  ornemeot,ii. 

396. 
Gundtiliilui,  village  of,  i.  905. 


Maddidttn    Arabs,    (he,   L    85.       Tba 

^nkh  of,  8T. 
Hadia,  an  Arab  girl,  i.  361. 


I,  sculptures  from,  i. 


re  of,  L  312. 
Ali,  village  of,  L  4. 
Harm—,  Asayrian,  ii.  999.  353. 
Harp  represented  in  b**->dief,  iL  4IZ. 
Harj«i  tooib  fVom  Xauthus,  iL  992. 
HarriKn,  Mr. ,  bia  cuneiform  type,  iL 

193.  wt>. 
Hatchit  carried  bj  Asajrian  warriors, 

ii.  343. 
Hafii,  village  of,  L  1 66. 
Haftlial,  hamlet  of  i.  203. 
HiatU    of    conquered     brought    and 

counted,  iL  3T7. 
Herrtm,  his  theory  as  to  origin  of  Per- 

lian  myths,  iL  443.  nali. 
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EdmaU  in  bu-rel!efi,  L  40.  With 
curred  creit,  6t.  DUcorer;  oC  at 
Niiiiroud,34I.  Vmrioiu  forma  o^  iL 
338.      HBterUlof,  11R. 

Htm,  her  sUtue  at  BubyloD,  ii.  451. 
The  AiBjriui  Veniu,  454. 

fcnxblw,  hii  AnjriaD  htstorj.  L 
Intiod.  IT.  Hii  dacription  of  Ai- 
«yri«,  iL  69.  naU.  HU  Assyriin 
chiondog;,  S23.  Hii  weoual  of 
the  AuBjiiul  boati,  380. 

Mierapolii,  reprcHntAtioa  of  AmyHui 
VinutBt,  Ji.  45G.  niKt. 

//iSoA,  riu  of  lecond  Babylon,  ii.  ITS. 

Himelu,  bit  diacotery  of  Auyrian  mi- 
nerdi,  iL  165.  mitt.  Od  cuoeiform 
character,  198.  natt,  9S9.  wXe,  331. 
note,  837.  Hlc,  SG6.  nalt. 

Mutamtmtt  and   Geruuoun,  diitrict  of, 

f  Db/imu,  hit  bonemen,  ii,  356.  His 
canopy,  363.  and.  Deatioya  country 
around  Danuuoiu,  378.  mli. 

Mclmai,  cuD«fbrm  iiucriptiiHi  at,  ii. 
IBS.  tiatt. 

Bontgiuelite  ornamenl  of  Aaij'rian 
origin,  iL  S94. 

Sam  an  Aaayrian  ling,  ii.  SI5. 

AbrMt  in  etaariott,  ii.  350.  356.  Fur- 
niture of,  355.  359.  Breed  of,  in 
Asiyria,  359.  Dedicated  to  the  sun, 
365,   Winged,aucredenibleDi,46l. 

RarMHieH  in  Astyrian  armies,  ii.  956, 

Hoiua  of  Baghtfad  and  Mosul,  i.  143. 
Atayrian,  ii.  270. 

HtimaK  remuna,  discorery  of,  iL  1 4. 

MuMting  bvoured  by  Aoyriani,  ii.  431. 

Hiutin  Bf,  tba  cbkrfoftbe  Yeiidij,  L 
373. 

Bj/toM  m  inegidv  otialry,  L  SB. 


Ibtx,     Sa  Wild  Goat. 

Ibn-Said  mentiom  AtbuT  or  Nimroud, 

iL  345-  note. 
Ibra/iim  Agka,  a  HyU  chief,  i,  96. 
IbraAim  Agha,  a  Cawaai,  L  133.     Hii 

difflcultiea,  817. 
Idcb  of  the  euemy  broken   up  and 

veighed,  ii.   377.      Represented   in 

tma-reliefi,  451.      Madeofgold,  453. 
hmpaknunt  of  prisoners,  ii,  374. 
Adifl.    Anyrian  trade  with,  iL    414. 

Sacred  symbols  of,  resemble  Ibose  of 

AtiTria,  446.  nott. 


Inda-Eaniptan  tBoei,  thmr  fhararter- 

istics,  iL  339. 
Mayin^f  art  of,  knon 


htcriptioiu  at  Nlmnnul,  L  41.  Im- 
portaoc*  of,  iL  164. 

JiniE  oolumn,  Anyrian  origin  o(  iL 
374.      Order  lacred,  474,  meU. 

tmmcB,  a  Neolorian,  L  147.  155. 

Irm  diacoTcred  at  Nimroud,  L  341. 
Minei  of,  in  Kurdinan,  333.  Csed 
by  AwyriaDa,ii  415. 

Irrifolioa,  mode  of,  in  Anyria,  L  351.  i 
iL  69.  423. 

ItmaaAgha,  L  163. 

ie(ny,  diMavery  of  omamenta.  L  39. 
Description  of  ornaments  in.  Ap- 
pendix II.  L  391.;  iL  9.  Dale  of 
ornaments,  305.  Sll.  Carring  in, 
43a 

Ij/ngtt,  or  sacred  birds,  iL  463.  ncU. 


Jaif,  tbe,  appeuvnce  at,  I  TT. 

Javtlm  uied  by  Assyriann,  iL  344. 

Jebmtr  Arabs,  i.  73. 

JtmiyaJi,  mound  of,  L  34. 

Army,  epistle  of,  ii.  453. 

/tiei,  tnbeior,inTartary,L350.  Tbeir 

office  in  Assyrian  court,  ii.  334.  ufe. 

Not    repreiented  in    Aiayrian  bao- 

reliefs,  iL  397. 
JbhoA,  tomb  o(  L  Introd,,  IXU.  aofe; 


SoJiiA  Surgliat,  ruins  of,  L  5.  Viut 
to,  iL  45,  DiscoTcry  of  ritting  figure 
Bt,51.  Anigbtat.54.  IdentiGcatioa 
of  ruins,  S3. 

Kaiwi,  Tillage  of;  L  158. 

Karulmth,  mound  of;  L  34. 

&tramlei,  ruina  at,  L  53.  Edifice  at. 
by  whom  built,  ii.  347. 

Xatia  AuToAam,  i.  SIS. 

Katia  Bodata.  L  805. 

Ouha  Kana,  L  183. 

Kai/ia  Mendi,  i.  1 58. 

Kattan  persecutes  Neitorlans,  L  356. 

Kd-i-Shin,  inscription  at,  ii,  163. 

Km,  tbe  Assyrian  Venu^  ii.  313. 

ifuii-Kiiprt,  village  of,  L  313. 

Kala.Tuin  at.i.  334. 
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Khi^HiiiT,  the    riTCT,  i.    167.;    ii.   67. 

Identified  with  the  Cbebar  and  Cha- 

boras,  30e. 
Khalaf,  %  (hdkh  of  the  Sluiiiiiur,   i. 

ST.       A  sheikh  of  the  Jeboun,  il 

147. 
JRautitT,  the,  a  itream  near  KoUfUn- 

Jik,  i.  148.;  IL  118. 
Ekita,  the,  of  Egyptian  monumenli,  ii. 


of,  ii 


198. 


Lariua  identified  with  Nimnnid.  1. 4. ; 
ii.  160.  nalt,  84S. 

Leather  u)ed  for  writing  on,  ii.  1B5. 

Lcltrr;  inTention  of,  ii.  165.  Assyrian, 
how  formed,  ITS. 

Limeilom  used  in  Arajrian  buildingt, 
iL  313       Bulla  in  jrellow,  Slj. 

Lion,  crouching,  in  bault,  1.  47. 
Winged,  diicoTered,  65.  In  copper, 
diicoTered,  128.  King  bunting,  in 
baa-relief,  1S9.  Found  in  Hesopo- 
tainia,  ii.  48.  RemoTal  of  winged, 
91.  Human-headed,  IS2.  460.  Fi. 
"  "      "  301. 


.  i.  814. 

Emgt,  the,  repreaented  in  baa-relieb,  L 
60.129,132.337.  Seated  on  throne, 
136.  Names  of  Aujrian  kings,  ii. 
IS.  195.  199.  Preceded  in  inacrip- 
tiooa  bj  aingle  wedge,  1S2.  195. 
In  Egjptian  dynasties,  307.  On 
roonumenu,  265.  Robes  of  Assyrian, 
297.  319.  Present  in  battle,  363. 
Diiiingriege>373.  During  religious 
ceremonies,  472.  His  sacred  cha- 
racter, 335.  447.  473.  Sign  denoting 
name  lA,  19T.  note. 

SSjiara,  the,  or  bitumen  pits,  ii.  46. 

Kana  Zamn,  village  o^  L  321. 

Saufanjik,  first  eicavationa  at,  i.  9. 
131.  Sculptures  of,  144.  Eicava- 
tiona at,  iL  118.  Description  of 
Tvins,  121.  124.  Inlciesting  relic 
discorered  bj  Mr.  Rosa,  140.  Name 
of  king  on  monuments  of,  123. 19S. 
■ate.      Part  of  Nineieb,  249. 

KtAIek,  the,  or  piunt  of  prayer  amongst 
EastBn>%  L  301.  note. 

^ari,  castle  of,  i.  167. 

.TunfiM  chief;  L  79. 205.  Women,  100. 
Actitity  of  Kurdish  women,  190. 

/ToniistiiH,  dyes  of,  ii.  31 1. 
Ktmmi,  village  of,  I  227. 
KuAUti,  the,  or  Ethiopians,  ii,  215. 


Lagippa,  i^llage  o^  i,  SI8.  Mar  Shamamit,  patriarch  of  the  Cbal- 

£4i>m[t,H.,workBquoled,ti.  ISI.Mndr,  dnuu,  i  147.  336.  mOe. 

313.  MiU,  3S6.  448.  467.  471.  Marih  d' Euni,  Tillage  of,  i.  SIT. 


In  bas-reliels,  427.  Human  figure, 
with  heed  of,  463. 

Lixatt,  villaga  o^  i.  1 88.  Massacre  at, 
IBS. 

ZodotuH,  the,  of  Egyptian  monuments, 
ii.  405. 

LoKffieortk,  Mr.,  his  account  of  Nim- 
Toud.  i.  369.  His  conjecture*  as  to 
exterior  architecture,  ii.  269.  note, 

Lotta,  an  ornament  in  Assyrian  sculp- 
ture, ii.  136.  214.473. 

Lme  amoDgst  Arabs,  i.  196. 

lA/dirait,  Assyrian  descent  o^  ii.  227. 


Mate  carried  by  Assyrian  warrior^  ii. 

343. 
Machine!  uaed  in  sieges,  iL  37 1 . 
Mii^i  amongst  Assriana,  ii.  470. 
JVoA/wA,  bills  oC  i.  15a 
Malabar,  Nertorians  of,  L  959. 
Malatin,  inscription  near,  ii.  172. 
Malta  Time;  letten  on  Khoisabad  in, 

i.  15. 
MdUhaiyah,  rock -sculptures  at,  l  Vi9. 
Manadit,  iron,  on  prisoners,  iL  37f,. 
Mamfactura,  Assyrian,  ii.  412. 
Manutcripit,  Chaldiean,  i,  199. 
UarbU,  white  and  black,  in  Assyrian 

ediBeea,  ii.  316. 
AfanfmiM,  furniture  ofhls  tent,  ii.363. 

note. 
Mare,  an  Arab,  i.  91.  105. 
Afar-  Etin,  monastery  of,  i  84 
Afari  confounded  vith  Belus,  iL  451. 
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Utckanhi,  knowledge  o^  ■mongM  A*> 

Midian  cuoeifbrm  writing,  iL  161.  lute, 
167.  170. 

Mediltrraatau,  Asajiian  empire  ex- 
tended to,  ii.  144. 

JWibA,  >  Tijati  title,  i.  194. 

MtUi  /(Moil,  d»th  of,  L  HIS. 

Afniiuni,  confiuion  ropectiDg,  li.  315. 
tiolii.    Fment  at  liege  of  Troj,  S2T. 

Mtm,   Cbatdetui   metropolitui  at,   L 

Afenpobuun,  the  (pring  in,  L  77.    The 

Naharoina   of  the    Egyptiaoi,    ii. 

995.  nolt,  337.  mf.     Kgjpiitn  cod. 

queatt  extended  to,  S3S.  40G.    Cele- 

bnled  for  its  bones,  359. 
Mapila  identified  with  Koufunjili,  iL 

34B.  376,  note.    Wallt  o^  376.  SI5. 
Mttali,  ABHjrianA  ikilJed  in  working  in, 

iL  4Ii.  417. 
AfatrspoJitDH,  list  of  Chaldtean,  i  356. 
Mia,  Tillage  of,  i.  I6B. 
Miiilary  pomp  of  Aasyriana,  ii.  3G3. 
MiUel  repiEKnled  in  Auyrian  Eoulp- 

turo,  ti.    140.       Grew   in  Aujria, 

493- 
Aft'iui    in  Tiysri    mountain^    L    333. 

Made  during  liege,  iL  371. 
ABnifaniMh,  tillage  of,  L  1 B7. 
Mirian,  Ynidi  Tillage  of;  i.  316. 
Miititmaria,  Americui,  L  26S. 
Muimri,  Kurdiifa  trib«  ot,LiS% 
ModtU  of  captured  eitin  brou^t  to 

king,  ii.  14a  377. 
Molmnmid,  puha  of  Honil,  L  19.  31. 

Di^lrace  of,  4S. 
Maiammtd  Agha,  L  39». 
itAammad,  the  prophet,  borrow*  from 

thi  ChaJdHns,  L  345.      Hi*  treaty 

vitb  them,  S46.  and  mUt. 
Momy  not  knovn  to  Auyrians,  iL  418. 
MoKgeHaiii,  charactrriitici  of  the  race, 

iL  341. 
MoiOieft  represented  in  bM-relieli,  i. 

136.     On  obelisk),  iL  437. 
Moon,  the,  an  Auyrian  emblem,  ii.  446. 
Mamum;  an  Arab  iheikh,  i.  33.  8G. 
Mom*  of  ChoTeDe,hLi  account  of  Ninui, 

ii.  333.  nott. 
Movd,  arriTal  at,  i.  IB.     Underground 

apartmenti  at,  1 43.    Bridge  of  boati 
at.  iL  76. 
Afowid,  to  cait  a,  eiplained,  iL  367. 
MaUt  tbe,  represented  in  Auyrian  ba^ 

relieA,  ii.  196.  436. 
Jtf«aa  AS,  B  Kur^di  diUr,  L  74. 


MiagofM,  lilUge  o^  i.  338, 
Murghi,  village  o(  L  1S6. 
Afuean,   Britiab,   underukea   eiean. 
tioni,  L  336.    ArrangemcDlof  teulp- 

Afui'c  of  the  Yeiidis,  i.  993.      Of  an- 
cient Asijriani,  ii.  413. 
Uatiaiuu  represented  in  bas-reliefi,  i. 


N. 

Naimatttr,  epoch  of,  fixed,  iL  445. 
NabuchodoiHuor,  festivities  oC  iL  410. 
Naiaraiiia,   or  Mesopotamia,  iL   32S. 

937.  natt.     Celebrated  Cot  cbariota, 

34  S.  nolt,  352. 
Nahr-d-Eta,  Auyrian bas-ielief  at,  u. 

144.  ISS.  400.  note. 
Nahtm,  tomb  of,  i.  533. 
Naifa,  village  of,  1.  33. 
AonMi  written  over  penous  or  objects 

in  bss-reliefs,  ti.  366. 
Niw,  Sheikh,  L  381.    His  letter  to  the 

Yeildis  of  ^ar,  308. 
NatUabirti^  nan] 


Ntbbi  Jisnu,  nuns  in  the  mound  of, 

iu  186. 
NAo,  the  name  of  Babylonian  ddty. 

iL  177.  not,. 

Nebuchadmaxar,  his  name  on  Baby- 
lonian bricks,  iL  171.  note,  173, 176, 
1T7.  ante,  186.  Remorea  Jews  to 
Babylon,  375.  note. 

NecA,  teet  placed  on,  a  sign  of  triumph, 
ii.  375. 

NtcUaa  worn  by  Assyrisas,  ii.  399. 

NtgaiA,  tunnel  of  and  inscription  at, 
i.  81.  Names  of  kings  in  inscrip- 
tion ftom,  ii.  199. 

Ncgroit,  doubtfHil  whether  represented 
in  Assyrian  bas-re1ieE^  ii.  398. 

Ndtflar  from  Assyria,  ii.  435.  uott. 

N^jrit,  >hdkh  of  the  S' 


His  murder, 


113. 


Wertoriii*,  his  hi 

NaloTiaiii  persecuted  by  Catbolica,  L 

155.      Massacre  of.   173.  nBtt,  119. 

Origin  of  the  name,  960.      Their 

doctrines,  960.      Stt  Chaldnuu. 
MwfaM  of  Itamaseus,  story  of  Par- 

sondes,  iL  339. 
Niffir,  min*  at,  teprestnt  ancicDt  Ba> 
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Nmrad,  Btor;  of,  L  8.   \ 
dUcoTsry  of.  65. 

Nimrosd,  first  sight  of,  i.  4.  Heiiiited, 
T.  Pint  discoverin  at,  26.  Dii- 
covec;  of  north-weit  palace,  64. 
Build  houK  al,  330.  Daily  occupa- 
tion! at,  3G5.  Departure  from,  ii. 
117.      lnwriptioDS  from,  193.  197. 

WiuveA,  data  of  destruction  of,  ii.  159. 
161.  S04.  Named  b  tha  Karnak 
tablet,994.  Tmeutao^S43.  Ei. 
tent  of,  343.  S4T. 

Maw,  date  of  epocb,  ii.  316.  Con- 
founded with  Noah  and  NimroJ,  £23. 
First  kin^  of  Aasyria,  £33.  and  wti. 
Name  of  in  iuscriptiooi,  228.  May 
have  nrerthrown  an  earlier  dynasty, 
232.  noM,  985.  Introduced  Gre- 
wonhip,  443.  late.  Hii  death  and 
tomb,  475. 

NiiHH  the  Second,  ii.  330. 

Mayof,  the  bod  of  Niuu^  il  193.  noM. 

Nitaan  plains,  where,  ii.  3GI.  nott. 

NiMToA,  the  eagle-headed  god,  ii.  459, 

Niloerii,  her  buildings  -at  Babylon,  ii. 
176. 

ffoai,  nmilarity  of  traditions  relating 
to,  and  to  Xilhurus,  ii,  251.  itatt. 

NottU,  Mr.,iL  192,  193.  note. 

Nmieral*,  Assyrian,  iL  13. 165.  nUt. 

JVm,  a  CbaldamD,  i.  202. 

Kmr-nOiA,  bey  of  Hakkiaii,  L  306. 
212.      Ferseeutaa  Neatorians,  239. 

Nyi^ilii,   Assyrian  rock-sculpture  at. 


Oaumn,  the  fish-god,  iL  309.  S4S.  466. 

Obduk,  diseoTery  of,  i.  346.  Sent  lo 
Baghdad,  373,  Inscription  on,  ii. 
193.  mO.  Form  of,  eommon  lo  As- 
syria, 214.  Hsft.  Description  of 
animals  on,  443. 

OMiah  of  Semiramis,  how  brought  to 
Babylon  froiD  ArnieDla,  iL  104. 
tiat.     MayeiLalat  Niffer,  174.w(e. 

Oil  of  sesame  uied  by  Anyriani^  ii. 
423. 

OtmtM,  the  fint  buiband  of  Semirvnis, 
ii.  480.  tuHt. 

OnomigaA,  Cb^daan*  at,  L  258. 

Ormtad,  the   Persian  symbol  ot,  ii. 


Assyrian,  of  a  late  period. 


Paint,  on  soulplures,  L  64.  On  sun- 
dried  bricks,  isa  Oa  walls  of 
chambers,  ii.  13.  15.  On  bricks,  13. 
Od  bas-relieft,  SOT. 

Palaa,  deacription  of  an  Anynali,  ii. 
362.      Also  temples,  S67. 

Pabn-trre,  the,  in  bas-relie&,  iL  137. 
S96.  401.  Grown  b  Assyria,  423. 
Wine  made  of  the  fruit,  424. 


nipymj  used  in  Assyria,  ii.  184. 
PijKr  used  fi>r  casts  of  sculptures  and 

inscriptions,  L  SS7.  nati. 
Faradifo,   or  parka  of  Assyrian!,   iL 

Partonda,  history  of,  ii.  329. 
Pariliiaitt,  mode  of  discharging  their 
arrows,  iL  393.     Celebrated  for  Ibeir 
carpels,  414.  nale. 
Fartriilgtt,  lamed  by  Tlyari,  i.  178. 
Pairiarch  of  the  Cbalda^aas,  his  titles,  i. 
236.  note,  360.  266. 

',  remoTcd  to  Mosul 
Julamerik,  L  258. 

'  bricks,    i.  116.       Of  the 
cbamben  of  Assyrian  palace^  ii.361. 
Ptjaiut,  the,  an  Asyiian  emblem,  ii. 
461, 


441. 

Arti'o,  trilingual  inscriptions  oft  ii 
167.  nolt,  Cuneiform  writing  of, 
170.  Names  of  kings  oQ  on  Tasea, 
161,  note.  Influence  o^  on  Ana 
Minor,  287,  Reli|^on  of,  derired 
from  Assyria,  441. 

Ftr$ati,  his  Anyriaa  origin,    ii.  443. 

Pialanx,  known  to  Assyrians,  it  348. 
PUlari,  inscriptions  on,  ii.  183.      Fust 

raised  by  'Ilmrus,  215.  note. 
Pine-aaie,  the.  a  sacred  emblem,  ii.  4T0. 
Fir,  a  Yezidi  title,  i,  303. 
Fleiadt,  the,  on  Assyrian  nj 

a  447. 
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Pop^dat 


I,  dnii 


the.  ■  aacred  emblem,  ii. 
of,  ID  Asiyru, 


FoOtTy.  in  tombi  mt  Nininiud,  ii.  819. 
Prattr  John,  1.  249.     Hii  letter  to  the 

Greek  emperor,  350. 
Priam,  dependent  on  the  king  of  As- 

»yri»,  ii.  227. 
Prioptan  figure  on  tiw,  i.  12B. 
PraimtTt,  treatment   of  b;  Asiifriuu, 

iL  3T4. 
PriUhaTd,  Dr.,  hli  observation  oi 

Sjro'Ambian  races,  ii.  941.  not 
Prieale  life  of  Aayi'ant,  ii,  409. 
FhI,  king  of  Assyria,  ii.  323.  note. 
Pitl/ey,  represented,  in  baa-relief,  ii 

317. 


1  rip  of 


Qaiafut  CWtiHi,  hii  deacripllan  of  a 

Persian  army,  ii.  364. 
Qidner  of  the  Anjrrians,  iL  399.  34 1, 

R. 

SalboK  Hormuzd,  convent  of,  i.  234. 

Saft$,  bow  conatcucted,  ii.  9S, 

AoiH,    iu   eSecti  in    Aisjria,    iL    69. 

Want  of,  felt.  70. 
BaAi,  district  of,  L  1 S5. 
.RowaiH,  Hr.,  vice-ninuil  at  Mosul,  i. 

91.  174.     Mi.  Honnuid,  54. 
AnsA'am,  M^jor,  resident  at  Baghdad, 

i.  50.    Hia  classification  of  cuneiform 


ilmg,  u 


,  r71.     His 


terpretation  of  the  Behli 
tion,  168.  His  discoYcr;  of  kind's 
nameat  Niffer,  ITS.  Interpretation 
of  inscription  on  obelisk,  ]  92.  noti. 
Sicordi,  mode  of  keeping  in  ancient 

A<C9iai>aftheAasyiiBns,iL439.   Con- 

Oected  with  their  public  and  private 

Ufe,  473. 
AisBt,  not  Larissa,  i.  4.  Kite. 
Jth*a,  ber  statue  at  Babylon,  ii.  451. 

Her  wnnfaip,  457. 
SIkinixtrot  on  obelisk,  Ii.  434. 
Ai'eA,  Mr.,  his  discoveries  at  Babylon 

and  Ninereh,  i.  Introd.  iiiL 
Rimimon,  a  Syrinn  Bod,  ii.  296.  noli. 


Sixg  paiaed  tbrou^  c 

jRioer,  army  crossing  a,  i.  337. 

Sabu  of  the  Atsyriani,  embroideries  on, 

iL  297.    Maleriab  of,  321.    Magni. 

ficeuce  of,  413. 
Sack  ofButttr,  the,  \.  810. 
Rome,  church  of,  persecutes  the  Ne»- 

torians,  i.  259. 
Roof  at  Assyrian  edifice^  how  fiirmrd, 

i!.  «57.  264.  note. 
Ran,  Mr.,  L  29.  noti.     Carries  on  ex- 

cBiBtions  at  Kouyunjik,  ii.  138.  139. 

Ilia  account  of  Baiian,  142. 
Ratai-nu,  the,  of  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments, who,  ii.  405. 


ioiiEou,  theirlanguageiLSeT.   Wbere 

found,  307. 
'■abaiaiwm  of  the  Assyrians,  iL  439. 
Saddia  not  represented  in  early  bas- 
relieft,  ii.  357. 
itirl,  a  Kurdish,  i.  297. 
incoHiatkon,  traditioiia  preserved  by, 

SandaU  of  the  Assyrians,  ii.  394. 
"aracHs,  the  last  kingofAtajrli,iL  318. 
lOraoBa,  ancient  name  of  Kboraabad, 
L  149. 

^arcapAofM,  discovery  of,  i.  353. 

Sardtaapalua,  inscription  on  his  tontb^ 
ii.  178.  and.  His  ctTeminacy,  333. 
ndt.  Riches  on  his  funeral  pile,  416. 
His  death  and  tomb,  476,  477. 
More  than  one  king  of  the  name, 
479.  andifofc. 
iaHoaKiHB,  state  of  ait  during  their 
dynasty,  iL  983. 

Saltira,  derivation  of  name,  it  457.  wol*. 

Scantbaar,  lUi  Assyrian  symbol,  iL  914. 

Scribtt  represented  in  bas-retiel^  iL 
184. 

Se^plura,  method  of  removuig,  1. 140> 
Subjects  recorded  by.  IL  St.  Skill 
of  the  Asivrians  in  the  art  or  acuip- 
tute,  980.' 

Stflni,  palace  of,  iL  £69.  lutt. 

Scglhiaitt,  thrir  language  in  the  cunei- 
form writiiiff,  iL  167.  Hott.  Thrir 
occupation  or  Assyria,  163.  Cbarae- 
ler  of  the  race,  240.  Their  pointed 
caps,  340.  acM.  Treatment  of  their 
enemies,  3T4. 

Srah,  Assyrian,  ii,  491. 
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St-ga»-fia,  imcriptioa  of,  1.  949,  344. 

nttt. 
Sitft,  how  eatried  on  bj  A—jnant,  ii. 

see. 

Selandyali,  Tillage  oC,  L  36. 

Stieuela,  oity  of.  i.  349.  Hoir  con- 
itmotcd,  li.  175. 

Silmida,  en  of;  I  900.  lurfc. 

Stlim  Agha  of  AmadijAh,  i.  159. 

^cniiniiiuf,  account  ofher  ediRces,  fabu- 
lou*,  iL  176.  Ruins  atlributed  to 
her,  9 IB.  nolt.  Inrention  of  >hip- 
building  atlributed  to  her,  383.  In- 
troduce) worship  of  Venui,  45.^. 
Her  death  and  tomb,  477.     More 


than 


>,  4T9.  » 


Stimtit  lacet.  their  characteriatics,  iL 

33S. 
StmuKhxr0),  identified  vith  Sardanapa- 

lua,  iL  40a  ntU. 
Strftttho,  Tillage  of,  L  391. 
SkA,  bbuloui  pillars  of,  iL  193.  ■««<. 
Siihot,  in  AnfrUn  king,  iL  915. 
Smai,   a  ncred  number  amongst  S>- 

hnuui  i.  899.  net*. 
Stfrid,  Tiail  to  a,  iL  85. 
SAairxetmn.  thc^  of  Egjptlan   monu- 


;the 


,  L  404.  n 

ffloImiMcur,  his  eipedilion  again 

Phcmicians,  iL  40a  wX«. 
dammar,  the,  Alabt,  description 


t,  the  mare  of  Sofuk,  i.  105. 
Shorn,  the,  of  Egyptian  maoumenls,  iL 

403.  407.  laU. 
Skatilt  represented  in  sculpture*,  i.  1 99. 
Shetat,  the,  peculiar  doclrines  of,  L  16. 

Ski^    represented  in   Aisjrian  bas- 

relieft,  u.  486. 
£3k(iU  ^f,tombor,L  151.  981,    His 

history,  999. 
SheOk  Natr.    ^  Nasr. 
SiakA  Sbssi,  unctuaiy  of,  L  989. 
Sheikh,  seiiure  of  an  Arab,  L  SGT. 
Shtta  of  Egyptian  monuments,  iL  403. 
Shiildt  of  the  Assyrians,  iL  344.      Of 

wiclwr   wort   for  Sleeps,  36B.'373. 

Hung  on  walls  and  ships,  38B. 
Shieldbeara;  the,  iL  346. 
Skittan  or  Sab*,  a  word  not  used  by 

Tesidi9,L  916.  997. 
Ship4  in  scDipturn,  iL  193.  379.  384. 

Of  Tyre,  SBG.  388. 
SAoordh,  Tillage  of;  i.  193. 
Skgt  represented  in  baa-relicC  i.  41. 

337.      Description  of  a,  iL  378. 


Sihw  uaed  in  rooft,  iL  964.  Abundant 

Snjar,  Tisit  to,  L  3ia      Ruined  town 

of,  393. 
SUtu,    mode  of  sroasing  riren  on,   L 

139. ;  iL  SBS.    Men  dreaaed  in,  998. 

Used   for  carrying  prafisions^  4ia 


iL  341, 
Stingtr,,  Assyrian,  iL  837.  344. 
Softik,  sheikh  of  the  dammar.  Tint  lo^ 

L91.   His  history,  98.   Hlsdomertio 

establishment,  loa      His  mare,  105. 

His  death,  ]  14. 
Soii,  fertility  of,  in  Auyria,  iL  69. 
SolomBM,  throne  ofi  iL  301.     Golden 

shields  oF,  344.  aote. 
SmOh-iatt  ruins  at  Nimroud,  chambers 

discoTerad  in,  ii.  38. 
South- tBOt  ruins  at  Nimroud,  discorery 

of  royal  genealogy  in,  i,   350. ;    ii. 

1 97.  t  iliBcoTena  in,  35. 
^KoJanh,  Tillage  of,  L  1 SS, 
Spar  oartied  by  King,  ii.  393.      Form 

of  Assyrian,  343. 
Sjihiiu  dljcoTered,  i.  349. ;  ii.  96.   The 

Assyrian,  314.   460.      An  arehitee> 

tutal  ornament,  ESS.  and  nott. 
Slag  represented  in  baa-leliefi,  L  63. ; 

iL  431. 
Stamp  tised  to  impiess  inscriptions,  it 

187. 


Sbrrmi,  Tiolence  oi,  i.  194. 

Sugar-earn  formerly  cultiroted  in  A«- 

Sailir,  a  Turkish  buSbon,  i.  318. 
Sun,  Yeiidi  veneration  far,  L  99a  301. 

Horses  dedicated  to,  ii.  365.  aote. 

An  Assyrian  emblem,  446.   Same  as 

Baal,  45a  note. 
Ansinuiiir,  mode  o^  in  Anyria,  i.  189. 
Saardi,  Assyrian,  ii.  398.  343. 
SymAofa  aiupended  around  neck  of  king, 

L  135.;  ii.  446.  AboTe  king's  head. 
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ZbUu,  AhttUii,  ii  303. 
TiMiU  on  rocks,  ii.  18S. 
Tahai,  their  tribute  to  Egyptiioi,  ii. 

4lS. 
Tahar  Sheikh,  >  fonMic,  i.  S38. 
TliAAiU,  the,  ui  Arab  noiu  of  r^tuc- 

ing,  L  t2a 
JiiAvar  J^uA<I,  1 121.   Visit  from,  141, 

His  dnth.  ii.  1. 
TfanerAuM  persecute*  th«  Cbaldauu, 

i.  2ST. 
Tatart,  Neatonan   missioa    to  the,   i. 

Tfaybr,  Colonel,  bin  cylinder,  iL  IHC. 
Turu,  Daiiiu's  column  on  the,  ii.  1 83, 
7U  ^/er,  town  of,  L  313. 
TUn^  the  city  of  Hinut,  ii  !S5,  aote. 


Trf-i 


L  314. 


rd  K^,  village  of,  L  33.  S36. 
TtrnfUt,  the  Tesdence  of  the  king,  11 

267.  473. 
Tattt  in  bai-rdieb,  !i  371.     In  com- 
mon  use   amongst   Arayrians,   272. 

Magnificence  of  Asajrlan,  S63. 
Tatama,  king  or  Aayria,  Hilda  aid  to 

Ttoj,  ii.  227. 
Thathar,  the,  a  ult  atream,  i,  315. 
Tinmt  OC  Assyrian  king,  i.  136. ;  ii. 

301. 
Tfatrm,  king  nf  Aaajcia,  ii.  SI  J.  note. 
riyrmof  BaachuaofAsayriBn  origia, 

iL  471. 
Tiara  worn  by  Amyrian  king,  ii.  320. 
T^Ih,  inwription  on,  iL  1 85. 
7Ya  not  found  in  Anyria,  ii.  419. 
77yiin,depanuTetbrthe,i,t47.  Houki 

oC  176.      Dremof,  194.      Employed 

in  the  eicBTBtioni,  362. 
Tkhoma,  district  of^  i.  S03.      Mosiujre 

of  inhabitants  of,  23S. 
TUuma  Gowma,  Tillage  of,  L  209. 
TbUari,  the,  of  Egyptian  monument^ 

ii.  404.  407.  ncKs. 
Tbmbi,  diseoTcry  of,  L    351.;  iL  IT. 

DtBcorered  at  Kalah  Sherghst,  63. 

Assyrian  not  dlscorered,   154.     At 

Nimroud,  320.     Of  Fenian  kings, 

220. 


Tne,  the  sacred,  it  296.      In  AByrian 

sculptures,  438.      Ofliie,  472. 
TWb*,  Arab,  in  march,  L  89. 


TrSnta  brought  by  eODqaered  T^t*1>"ft 

iL  3S9. 
Tripod  discovered   at     Khonabad,  L 

149.  i  ii.  469. 
Tnopt,  distnplined,  of  the  ABiyrian^ 


Trog,  an  Assyrian  dcpotdency,  iL  S37. 
Tmtnil  under  the  Euphnles  attiibuted 

to  Semiramii,  iL  260.  natt. 
T^pe,  cuneiform,  iL  193. 
lyn,  Anyrian  conquest  of,  iL  144.  400l 

Ships  of,  38& 


Vmbrdla  carried  orer  kin^  iL  133.  SSC. 

Vnicora,  the,  iL  429. 

CVofthe  Chaldees,itsute,iL63.  238. 


Van,  inscriptions  al,  ii.  172.  notr. 


VartuA  placed  on  cuneifbim  inacrip- 

lioni,  iL  l&S, 
Viua  in  glass,  alabaster,  and  clay,  dis- 

corered  at  Nimroud,  i.  341.  Earthen 

TBse  diacoTcred  behind  slab,  ii.  13. 

From  tombs  at  Nimroud,  S 1 9.    As~ 

Syrian,  S04.  416. 
VauH  known  to  the  Anyrians,  iL  360. 
I'aiu,  representation  of  tbeAai)'riaD,iL 

7.    HeTworshipinAByria,454.171. 

When  introduced  into  Persia,  442. 
Vatd,   square,  carried  b;  winged    fi- 
gures. iL  471. 
Rnei  represented  in  bas-relieh,  ii.  185. 

Grew  in  Anyria,  424. 
n^tir  represented  in  boa-reliefi,  L  60. 

Dress  of,  iL  327. 
Vitirial  letter,  arjival  of,  L  130. 
Vykurt,   the,  represented  in  Assyrian 

sculptures,  ii.  437. 


te  of  Assyriaii,  ii  335. 
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,1  S56. 
Whirbctindi  of  MeiopoUini 


Voter,  nuebiDM  for  ninng,  L  354. 
Widge,  the,  >  ncred  cmbUni,  ii.  1S1. 
ir««I   of  chtuiot,  iL   3jl.     A  ucied 

emblem,  465. 
IFIiipt  cBiTi«l  by  officeTB  in  Anyrinn 

Kimy,  i.  S39.      Of  AMyrian  durim- 

Wigi  woto  by  tbe  Aayruni  and  Per- 

siaiu,  ii.  3S8. 
IFiUJiuin,   Sir  Oaidner,  bis  vork  no 

Egypt,ii.  154   ante.    Hii  aiulyuior 

Egyptian  ooloun,  310. 
WInibici  not  found  in  Anyrian  build. 

inga,  ii.  260. 
Vim  drank  at  public  ftaliTala,  ii.  111. 
^iw.*jbiu  in  baa-nlic^  L  55. 
Womtn    tcfnutottd    in    bas-reliefa,    i. 

S38,      Prcwot  at  publio  fenintla,  ii. 

344.  41 1. 
Weed,  baam  of^  diacDveiwl,  iL  37. 


Xaniliat,  people  of.  burn  their  city,  iL 
9IS.  note.  Marbles  from,  SST.  Their 
AMymn  obaraoter,  S91.  449.  nolt. 

XtaepioH,  hi*  deacriptian  of  the  valla 
orNineTeh,aSTa  8TS. 


T. 

yaJimA  Bait.  I  ISI. 

FaAuli,  an  Arab  gcograpber,  mentioDa 
Khonabad,  L  149.  And  Athur  or 
Niroroud,  iL  S45.  and  neb. 

ToTo,  mound  oil  L  34. 

Ftiidit,  Tiait  to,  i.  STO.  Peneeution 
of  the,  S7T.  Tbnt  danoee,  387. 
Their  muaic,  S93.  Their  doctrinea, 
S97.  Origin  of  their  naioe,  300. 
Their  reference  for  the  tun,  SB9. 
SOI.  Theic  namci,  303.  Ordera 
of  tha  priesthood,  303.  Tbeir  lan- 
guage, SOS.     iSh  Sinjar. 


Zoi,  vicker  bridge  aoron  the,  i 
ZaUo,  murder  of  tha  Bey  of,  i. 
ZiHKMAa,  Tillage  oC  L  ISS. 
Zodiac,  ligns  aC,  on  Anyrian 

ment^  il  44a  uole. 
Zoreattar,  u.  448.  (Mtt, 
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I,  Lata  Btdks  Sum, 

Jannary  70A,  1656. 


I  'tin  gitalin  Mit/etl  to  gou,  for  the  beauHfut 
ixutg  of  the  Winged  Lion  and  £uU  which  yim  have  been  good 
etwagk  to  preeenl  to  iiw.  They  do  great  credit  to  y^r  tatU 
and  tiill,  and  are  etxeedingly  correct.  I  Aall  have  great  ' 
pUaxum  in  nhowiitg  them  to  my  fritndi,  and  recommending 
tJiem. 

Youn  obedieTitly, 

A.  U.  LAYASD. 


To  Mk.  Hii~, 

8,  Elizabeth  fUrut,  Haitt  Plaa. 
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A  SKETCH  OF  ASSYRIAN  HISTORY. 


THE  MODELS  ABE  EXECDTED  AND  PDBUSHED  BY  THE  AUTBOB, 
MR.  A.  HATS, 

9,  ELIZABETH  STREET,  BANS  PLACE, 
LONDON. 
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NINEVEH  AND  ITS  REMAINS, 

%  Slttifi  of  $ssQtiaa  ^iitarg. 


Recbkt  diacoreriea  on  tha  site  of  Akount  Nikeveh  hariiig  created  an 
interest  almost  uniTorsal,  it  i«  certain  that  models  of  Mine  of  the  moot 
perfect  and  beautiful  of  the  "RemainB"  oaunot  fkil  to  be  oonsidered  by 
the  pubUo  generally  as  works  of  value  and  importanoe.  Tha  models 
irhioh  (acting  tinder  tlus  belief)  I  have  been  indaoed  to  eiecute — with 
a  view  not  only  to  represent  the  originala  with  entire  fidolitj,  but  aa 
important  examples  of  art,  and  as  ornaments  to  the  diawing-room — I  have 
now  the  honour  to  propose  to  issue  to  subscribers. 

They  may,  I  believe,  be  oonsidered  as  fiio-aimileB  of  the  great  origioal 
works,  which  exhibit,  at  one  view,  the  grand  idea  of  the  Ancient  Assyrians, 
repraHenting,  in  a  single  figure,  human  intellectual  vigour  in  combination 
with  animal  force,  and  both  in  assooiation  with  God-tike  power. 

Until  the  long-hiddsa  mysteries  of  that  onoe  mighty  city  NiNEVXE  had 
been  discovered  through  the  enterprising  spirit  of  Dr.  Leyard,  and  by  his 
Herculean  labour  exhumed  and  placed  before  the  view  of  a  surprised  and 
astounded  world,  the  Scripture  reader  could  not,  by  any  existing  tradition 
or  record,  have  supposed  that  the  vision  of  the  "  Four  living  creatures,"  as 
mentioned  and  described  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Book  of  the  Prophet 
Ezekiel,  and  graphically  delineated  by  him,  had  in  many  and  most  essen- 
tial points  a  true  and  moat  faithfiil  resemblance  in  the  winged  figures 
which  onoe  adorned  the  temples  and  palaces  of  the  royal  and  powerful 
descendants  of  that  "  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord,  Nimrod.*  But  such 
is  actually  the  case ;  and  particularly  so  where  that  Prophet,  in  tho 
description  of  his  vision,  narrates,  "That  four  had  the  hce  of  a  man, 
and  four  had  the  &oe  of  an  eagle."    Their  wings  are  also  described  with 
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siioh  oorrectnesB  and  ezaotneaa  as  would  induce  the  suppoflition  that  tha 
Prophet  must  h»ve  gathered  the  deocription,  not  from  a  visioQ,  but  tram 
an  actual  and  oontemplative  surve;  of  those  elatxHSte  and  wonderful 

monuments  of  AsaTrian  art. 

Paaaiiig  &om  this  portion  of  sacred  writ,  let  us  proceed  to  the  Book  of 
the  Prophet  Nahum  ;  and  in  chapter  the  third,  verses  two  and  throe,  we 
shall  find  an  equally  exact  repreeeatation  and  description  of  the  tablets  or 
slabs  representing  the  battle  and  hunting  scenes  of  the  Hinerites,  where 
the  Preset  epe$^  "  of  the  noise  of  the  whip,  and  the  noise  of  the  rattling 
wheels,  and  of  the  racing  horses,  and  of  the  jumping  chariots."  And  these 
soenes  are  chiselled  with  such  exquisite  skill,  that,  on  attentively  gazing  on 
theae  works  of  art,  we  almost  fancy  we  hear  the  noise  of  the  whip,  and  the 
noise  of  the  nttling  of  the  wheels,  and  of  the  jumping  chariots. 

Such  aa  are  here  presented  to  our  view,  and  which  eany  us  back  to  ages 
long  anterior  to  the  Christian  era,  cannot  do  otherwise  than  impress,  on  the 
minds  of  the  most  sceptical,  feelings  of  awe  and  trembling  at  the  &te  which 
may  await  a  ainfiil  and  unrepentant  nation  ;  for  Nineveh  is  described  a» 
the  moat  ainfiil  of  cities.  The  same  Prophet,  in  the  foregoing  ohapter, 
verse  one,  gives  utterance  to  the  following  words :  "  Woe  to  the  bloody  city ! 
it  is  all  full  of  lies  and  robbeiy,  and  the  prey  departeth  not  ,^  and  for  these 
ains  the  final  doom  of  that  city  was  often  predicted,  and  prinoee,  and  people, 
and  the  inhabitants  hereof,  often  forewarned,  by  the  holy  prophets  of 
Israel,  <4  its  approaching  and  threatened  doom ;  and  which  was  finally  and 
efiectually  aooomplished,  as  is  manifested  by  the  almost  miraculous  dis- 
covery of  the  seeming  imperishable  monuments  of  Nineveh's  departed 
glory  and  grandeur. 

Hie  objects  I  have  selected  are  beyond  controversy  the  most  interesting 
of  aU  the  "  Remains," — the  most  valuable  monuments  of  its  ancient  great- 
ness and  power.  It  is  from  the  originals  in  the  K4tish  Museum  that  the 
modek  referred  to  in  this  Prospectus  have  been  copied ;  their  accuracy  has 
been  tested  by  close  comparison,  and  the  best  and  hif^iest  authorities  have 
testified  to  the  fidelity  of  the  work. 

Copies,  very  carefully  eiecutod  in^oe  porcelain,  are  therefore  herewith 
submitted  to  the  pubUa 
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"  Th«  first  wu  like  ■  lion,  and  had  eKgle'a  winga.' — Dan.  v 


MODEL  OF  THE  NINEVEH  WIKOED  HtTUAN-HEADED  LION. 

Far  away  from  the  highways  of  modem  commerce,  and  the  tracks 
of  ordinary  travel,  Uy  a  city  buried  iii  the  sandy  earth  of  a  half 
desert  Turkish  province,  with  no  certtun  trace  of  its  place  of  sepulchre. 
Va^e  tradition  says  that  it  was  hidden  somewhere  near  the  river 
Tigris ;  but  for  a  long  series  of  ages  its  known  existence  in  the  world 
was  as  a  mere  name— a  word.  That  name  suggested  the  idea  of  an 
ancient  capital  of  fabulous  splendour  and  magnitude  ;  a  congregation 
of  palaces  and  other  dwellings,  encompassed  by  walls  and  ramparts, 
vast,  but  scarcely  real ; — of  "  the  rejoicing  city  that  dwelt  carelessly, 
that  said  in  her  heart,  I  am,  and  there  is  none  beside  me,"  and  which 
was  to  become  "a  desolation,  and  dry  like  a  wildemesB :"  more 
than  two  thousand  years  had  it  laid  in  its  unknown  grave,  when 
an  English  scholar,  urged  by  a  noble  inspiration,  sought  the  seat  of 
the  once  powerful  empire ;  and  searching  till  he  found  the  dead  city, 
threw  off  its  shroud  of  sand  and  ruin,  and  revealed  onoe  more  to 
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the  world,  tiie  temples,  the  palaces,  and  the  idols ;  the  representations 
of  war,  and  the  triumph  of  peaceful  art  of  the  ancient  Asayrians. 
The  Nineveh  of  Soriptiire ;  the  Nineveh  of  the  oldest  hiatoriaQB ; 
the  Nineveh,  twin  sister  of  Babylon,' — glorying  in  civiliEotion,  pomp, 
and  power, — all  traces  of  which  were  beheved  to  be  gone ;  the 
Nineveh  in  whioh  the  captive  tribes  of  Israel  had  laboured  and 
wept,  and  against  which  the  prophecies  had  gone  forth,  was,  after 
a  sleep  of  twenty  centuries,  again  brought  to  light.  The  proob  of 
ancient  splendour  were  ag^n  beheld  by  living  eyee  j  and,  by  the  skill 
of  draughtsmen  and  the  pen  of  antiquarian  travellers,  made  known 
and  presented  to  the  world.  Proceeding  through  tho  central  openings 
of  the  palace  of  Nineveh,  you  are  accompanied  on  each  ude  by  winged 
human-beaded  Lions ;  their  countenances  are  fine,  and  singularly  soft 
in  ezpreflsioo  ;  they  wear  an  ^g-sht^ped  cap  with  three  horns,  and  oord 
round  the  base  of  it ;  the  ears  are  human,  and  not  those  of  a  Lion ;  the 
beard  and  hair  of  the  head  are  most  elaborately  curled;  but  the  hair 
on  the  legs  and  sides  of  the  statue  representing  that  shaggy  appendage 
of  the  animal  round  the  loins,  is  a  succession  of  nnmerous  cords, 
which  are  drawn  into  four  sepc^ate  knots  ;  and  at  the  extremities  are 
fringed,  forming  aa  many  distinot  tassels ;  at  the  end  of  the  toil  a 
claw  is  distinctly  visible ;  the  strength  of  the  animal  is  admirably  and 
characteristically  conveyed  : — "  The  first  was  like  a  lion,  and  had 
eagle's  wings."  I  have  seleoted  this  figure  because  it  is.  an  emblematjc 
symbol  of  the  Assyrian  empire  ;  as  we  learn  from  the  Book  of  Daniel, 
who,  in  the  first  year  of  Belshaizar,  had  a  viuon,  informing  him 
of  the  fiiture  destiny  of  the  monarchy,  whioh,  at  that  time,  had 
reached  the  pinnacle  of  its  glory  j  and  I  present  it  here  as  it  actually 
stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  palaces  and  of  the  historical  chambers 
of  the  AsEfyrian  Kings. 
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MODEL  OF  NIMROD  THE  "MIOHTT  HUHTER" 

A  OLAKCB  backwards,  more  than  two  tbouBand  years,  beoomes 
necessary,  when  we  aak  what  Nineveh  was  understood  to  be  before 
the  excaTationa  of  Mr.  Layard.  We  have  two  boutcca  of  iufonnatiDn 
OD  the  Bubject — the  sacred  writers,  and  the  anoient  Greek  and 
Roman  historians. 

From  the  sacred  writtnga  we  learn  that  the  long-fbrbome  vengeatice 
of  Heaven,  overtaking  the  impious  pride  of  the  Antediluvian  world, 
had  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth  the  numerous  tribes  of  Adam, 
reserving  only  the  family  of  Noah  to  make  him  the  second  progenitor 
of  the  human  race.  The  three  aona  of  the  patriarch,  conscious  of  the 
dignity  of  their  relation  to  the  new  world,  had  gone  forth  to  assume 
other  new  sovereignties,  and  to  people  the  earth.  At  this  period, 
within  a  century  after  the  Flood,  and  while  Noah  was  in  the  fiill 
vigour  of  bis  power,  his  great  grandson,  Nimrod,  the  founder  of  the 
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earliest  Poetdiluvian  cities,  ia  introduced  on  the  historic  puje : — 
"  And  Cush  h^at  Nimrod  :  he  began  to  be  a  mighty  one  in  the  earth. 
He  waa  a  mightj  hunter  before  the  Lord  :  wherefore  it  is  stud,  Even 
as  Nimrod  the  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord.  And  the  beginning 
of  his  kingdom  waa  Babel,  and  £rech,  and  Aocad,  and  Calneh,  iu 
the  land  of  Stiinar."  Although  the  scriptural  account  of  Nimrod,  the 
fiiHt  monarch  on  record,  is  short,  yet  so  much  more  ia  said  of  him 
than  of  any  other  of  the  itnmediate  posterity  of  Xoah,  as  to  aSbrd 
ample  testimony  to  his  strength  of  character  and  superior  natural 
endowments. 

The  qualifications  ascribed  to  Nimrod,  as  "a  mighty  hunter," 
sufficiently  fix  his  character ;  and,  after  the  dispersion  of  muikind, 
he  is  supposed  to  have  become  the  head  of  those  who  remtuned  at 
Shinar.  He  united  the  people  into  companies,  exercised  them  in  the 
chase,  and  impressed  npon  them  the  advantages  of  mutual  defence  ; 
laying  the  foundation  of  his  authority  and  dominion  in  the  same 
way  that  the  Persian^  at  a  much  later  day,  prepared  their  kings  for 
war  and  goTemment  by  hunting.  His  kingdom  began  at  Babel;  but 
it  seems  doubts  whether  he  actually  founded  the  city,  and  was 
arrested  in  his  work  by  the  destmotion  of  the  tower ;  or  whether  the 
city  and  tower  were  oommenoed  by  others  of  the  human  family, 
and  that,  after  the  abandonment  of  the  place,  he  and  his  fbllowets 
completed  the  unfinished  city,  and  established  themselves  in  it. 
There  can,  however,  be  little  doubt  that,  as  his  first  seat  of  power 
became  too  populous  to  he  regulated  by  his  inspection  and  governed 
by  his  influence,  he  hud  the  foundation  of  other  cities,  and  by  this 
means  dispersed  his  people,  under  the  direction  of  such  cbie&  as  he 
deemed  prudent.  That  he  was  aided  in  the  establishment  of  his  power 
by  his  brothers  Seba,  Havilab,  Sabtah,  Raamah,  and  Sabtechah,  who 
were  all  settled  in  Arabia,  may  readily  he  believed ;  for,  without  such 
assistance,  he  could  scarcely  have  huilt  cities,  and  united  his  people 
with  others  under  a  common  form  of  government.  The  four  cities, 
namely,  Babel,  Erech,  Accad,  and  Calneh,  which  are  recorded  in 
Scripture  to  have  been  founded  by  Nimrod,  were  all  in  the  land 
of  Shinar,  the  southern  part  of  Mesopotamia. 
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UODEL  OP  THE  KINETEH  WIKOED  HUHAN-HEADED  BULL, 

WHO  BEEOmm,  blo.  723. 

Tbb  symbolic  figures  guarding  ihe&e  entrances  are  oombinations  of 
the  man,  bull,  and  the  eagle ;  tlie  oountenance  is  noble,  and  benevolent 
in  expreesion  ;  the  features,  of  true  Persian  type,  probably  resemble 
thoae  of  the  reigning  king ;  he  wears  a  high  cap,  surmounted  by  a  band 
of  rosettes,  and  a  row  of  feathers  ;  and  two  horns  on  each  aide  closely 
surround  the  base  of  the  head-dress;  the  hiur  at  the  back  of  the  head 
haa  seven  ranges  of  curls ;  and  the  beard  is  divided  into  three  ranges  of 
curls,  with  intervals  of  wavy  hair.  In  the  ears,  which  are  those  of  a 
bull,  are  pendant  ear-rings.  The  elaborately-sculptured  wings  extend 
over  the  back  of  the  animal  to  the  very  verge  of  the  slab,  being  built 
into  the  side  of  the  door.  One  side  of  the  figure  a  front  view  only 
could  be  seen  by  the  spectator;  and  the  sculptor  has,  accordingly,  given 
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the  auimal  five  legs;  the  four  ahown  in  the  aide  view  being  in  the  act 
of  walldng,  while  the  right  fore-leg  is  repeated,  bat  standing  motionless. 
The  symbolical  combinaitiona  under  notice  we  regard  as  derived 
irom  the  traditional  description  of  the  cherubim,  which  were  handed 
down  after  the  Deluge  by  the  deacendanta  of  Noah ;  to  which  on^n, 
also,  we  ore  inclined  to  attribute  their  situation  as  guardians  of  the 
principal  entrances  of  the  peiaeoB  of  the  As^rian  kings.  The 
cherubim  guarded  the  gates  of  Paradise.  The  oherubic  Bjmbols 
were  placed  in  the  adytum  of  the  Tabernacle ;  and  afterwards  in  the 
corresponding  sanctuary  of  the  Temple ;  and  here,  in  the  Aai^rian 
palaces,  they  are  never  found  excepting  as  guardians  of  portals. 
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NINEVEH  LION  WEIGHT. 

The  wood-eDgraving  upon  this  page  is  intended  to  represent  the 
model  from  one  of  the  bronze  Lion  Weights  found  at  Nimroud  by  Mr. 
Layard.  They  were  supposed  to  have  been  UBed  hj  the  ABByrians  as 
weights ;  an  opiuion  which  we  hazard  partly  from  onr  observation  of  a 
large  one  in  the  French  collection  from  Ehareubad,  in  which  a  ring  is 
attached  to  the  back,  apparently  fi>r  a  handle,  which  is  differently 
supplied  in  the  case  of  those  frum  Nimroud ;  and  partly  from  the  het, 
that,  on  the  tombs  at  Thebes,  there  are  representations  of  men 
weighing  wings  of  gold,  the  weights  having,  liie  those,  the  form  of  an 
animal,  as  stags,  sheep,  gazelles.  These  figure  of  Lions  are  most 
curious,  and  evidently  important  remains. 

The  one  from  which  the  above  is  copied  has  the  following 
inscription : — 

On  ridge  of  back,  name  of  Sennacherib  (in  Assyrian). 

On  right  side  (in  Phcenioian),  3  Royal  Uakab  (name  of  Weight). 

On  left  side  11 1  (3),  referring  to  the  above  Weight 

On  base,  part  (apparently)  of  the  second  inscription. 

This  Lion  is  represented  with  his  fore-feet  stretched  ont  on  a 
square  base ;  his  posture  is  perfect,  and  his  head  is  full  of  expression. 
There  is  nothing  conventional  in  the  workmanship ;  it  is  a  true  repre- 
sentation of  nature.  The  bronze  is  massive,  and  cast  in  a  single  piece 
with  plinth 
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Thi  ABsyrian  records  have  Eiaved  for  iifl  the  namee  of  thirty-nix 
kii^  who  reigned  in  Nineveh,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  before 
what  we  mast  now  consider  the  beginning  of  AssTrian  history.  The 
last  of  these  was  Sardanaplua,  whose  trae  name  was  Asser-adan- 
Pul,  ^llablea  which  we  shall  find  used  in  the  names  of  many  of  the 
later  kings.  His  throne  was  OTertumed  by  an  invasion  of  the  Medes ; 
a  people  who  dwelt  on  the  shores  of  the  Caepian  Sea,  and  who 
were  separated  from  the  kingdom  of  Nineveh  by  the  mountains  of 
Kurdistan.  Arbaoee,  king  of  the  Mades,  led  his  army  acrosB  these 
mountMns,  and  made  himself  king  of  AsE^ria  in  b.o,  804. 

After  the  death  of  Arbaces,  the  Mede,  the  As^Trians  were  able  to 
make  themselves  again  independent.  The  first  of  the  new  line  of 
kings  was  Pul.  In  his  reign,  Menahem,  king  of  Israel,  was  wise 
enough  to  provoke  a  war  with  these  neighbours.  Tempted  by  tiie 
disturbed  sUte  of  Assyria,  in  the  year  b.o.  773,  he  led  his  army 
300  milea^northward,  either  conquering  or  passing  by  the  kingdom 
of  Syria;  and  then  100  miles  eastward  to  Tipsah  or  Thapsaous,  on 
the  Euphratee,  one  of  the  nearest  cities  on  that  side  of  Assyna.  He 
was  able  to'conquer  the  jdaoe ;  and  he  put  the  inhabitants  to  death 
with  great  cruelty.^  But  this  was  an  unfortunate  victory  for  the 
Israelites.  In  the  next  year,  Pul  marched  in  his  turn  into  Samaria. 
The  {lightened  Israelites  oonld  make  no  suffioient  reuatance,  and  they 
purchased  a  peace  at  the  price  of  1000  talents  of  silver.  With  this 
booty  Pul  returned  home.     He  rdgned  twenty-one  years. 

[B.C.  753.]  Tiglath  Pileaer,  or  Tiglath  Pul  Asser,  the  next  kmg  of 
Assyria,  also  found  an  excuse  for  invading  Samaria.  In  the  civil 
(1)  3  Kiigo  IT.  IS. 
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war  between  iBrael  and  Jud&h,  when  the  Israelites  called  to  their 
help  the  king  of  Syria,  whose  capital  was  Damascus,  Ahaz,  king  of 
Judah,  sent  a  large  sum  of  money  to  purchase  the  help  of  the 
AsByrmoB  &om  Nineveh.  Tigjath,  aooordingly,  led  the  Aasyriananny 
agiunst  Syria;  he  overran  that  country,  and  conquered  DamascQB, 
and  alew  Benn,  the  king.  He  invaded  the  country  of  the  laraditei, 
and  so  entirely  routed  them,  that  he  took  from  them  the  larger  part 
of  the  kingdom.  He  then  added  to  the  Assyrian  empire,  not  only 
Syria,  but  Gilead  and  Napthali  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  and 
Galilee  to  the  north.  He  left  to  the  Israelites  only  the  province  of 
Samaria.  He  carried  his  prisoners  to  the  flirthest  end  of  his  ovn 
kingdom,  and  placed  them  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Kir,  which  flows 
into  tike  Caspian  Sea  in  latitude  39°.  Ahaa,  king  of  Judah,  went  in 
person  to  .Damascus  to  pay  bis  homage  to  the  Assyrian  oonqneror, 
and  thank  him  for  his  help.^ 

By  this  time  we  are  able  to  mark  the  limits  of  the  great  Assyrian 
empire.  Nineveb,  the  capital,  was  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Tigris,  a  little  above  the  point  where  the  greater  Zab  &lls  into  that 
river,  and  opposite  to  the  modem  dty  of  MtisuL  Near  it  were  the 
dties  of  Rehoboth,  and  Calab,  and  Resen.'  These  cities  together 
formed  the  capital  of  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  watered  by  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates.  At  tlus  time  the  king  of  Nineveh  held  also^ 
first,  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan,  the  country  of  the  hardy  Kurds; 
and,  secondly,  the  country  between  Kurdistan  and  the  Caucasus, 
being  the  vall^  of  the  rivers  Kiri  and  Aiaxes,  which  rise  in  the 
mountains  of  Armenia  and  flow  into  the  Caspian  Sea.  Tiglath  was 
also  master  of  the  kingdom  of  Media,  between  Kurdistan  and  the 
southern  end  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  of  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  whioh 
contained  the  sources  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  valley  of  the  Orontea, 
and  of  the  northern  part  of  Palestine. 

[B.a  731.]  Shalmaneser,  the  next  king  of  Assyria,  is  also  called 
Sbalman  by  the  prophet  Hosea.  In  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign 
(a.a.  725),  he  led  an  army  against  the  little  kingdom  of  Israel,  which 
was  now  reduced  within  the  limits  of  Samaria.  At  the  end  of  three 
years  (b.c.  722),  he  wholly  conquered  this  nnfortunate  people,  and 
carried  away  into  captivity  the  chief  men  of  the  ten  tribes.  He 
placed  them  at  Halah  near  Nineveh,  at  Habor  on  the  river  Gozan, 
and  in  some  of  the  oitlee  of  the  Medee.*  He  also  conquered  Sidon 
(1]  King!  XT.  110 ;  iTi.  g.         (Z)  GcDMia  i.  ll,  le.         (3)  a  Eiigi  iriii.  11. 
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aod  Aero,  and  the  island  of  Cyprus ;  l^re  alone  held  out  agEunst  a 
mag^'  Shalmaneear  reigned  fourteeu  years,  and  died  before  this 
removal  of  the  Igraelitcs  into  captivity  waa  completed.  The  priaonerB 
were  seat   home,   says   the  prophet    Uoeea,^   as  a  present   to  lua 


[B.a  720.]  Seimaoherib,  called  Jareb  by  Hoeea,  ooooeeded  Sbal- 
maneser.  He  followed  np  the  suoceeaee  of  the  last  two  kings.  He 
completed  the  carrying  awa;  of  the  Israelites,  and  thm  invaded  J  udcea, 
in  the  foiuteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  king  Hezekiah  (fi.a  7H). 
He  marched  without  interruption  through  Qalilee  and  Samaria, 
which  were  now  provinces  of  Assyria.  Hts  troops  entered  the 
country  of  Benjamin  at  Aiath  and  Migrou.  He  laid  up  his  oarriages 
at  Micbmaeh,  as  he  Game  upon  the  hill  country  around  JeruaalenL 
The  people  fled  at  his  approach,  and  all  reeistanoe  seemed  hopeleee. 
While  Sennaidkerib  waa  near  Lachish,  besieging  that  city  in  person, 
Heiekiah  sent  messengers  to  b%  for  peace  and  to  make  terms  of 
submission.  The  haughty  oonquen»  demanded  300  talents  of  silver, 
and  30  talents  of  gold ;  a  soni  so  large  that  Hezekiah  had  to  take  the 
treasures  from  the  temple  to  enable  him  to  pay  il> 

In  the  meantime,  Sennachwib  sent  forward  part  of  his  army  south- 
ward, nnder  the  command  of  Tartan,  against  the  cities  of  the  coasL 
In  paaung  by  Jerusalem,  Tartan  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  people 
to  open  the  gat«e,  and  assured  them  that  it  was  in  vun  to  look  for 
help  from  Egypt.  But  he  made  no  attempt  to  storm  the  place;  he 
moved  fbrward,  and  laid  siege  to  Axotns  in  due  form,  and  soon  made 
himself  master  of  the  place.* 

When  Sennadierib  bad  made  terms  with  Heiekiah,  he  led  his  army 
against  Egypt ;  provoked  by  the  news  that  Tirhafakh,  the  Ethiopian 
sovereign  of  that  country,  waa  marching  to  the  relief  of  the  Jews. 
He  passed  throu^  the  desert,  along  the  coast,  aod  arrived  at 
Felusium,  the  frontier  town  on  the  moat  easterly  branch  of  the  Nile. 
Here  he  was  met  by  an  Egyptian  army,  under  the  conmiand  of 
Sethos,  a  priest  of  Uemphis.  But,  before  any  battle  took  place,  some 
unknown  cause  had  scattered  and  routed  the  Assyrians;  aod  while 
the  Jews  gave  glory  and  thanks  to  Jehovah  for  their  deliverance, 
the  Egyptians  set  up  a  statue  in  the  temple  of  their  god  Pthah  in 
Memphis.* 

(1)  Ucnuiilei,  ID  JoKphu.  (!)  Chap.  i.  6. 

[i)  iMuh  uivl  iiiTii. 
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SeunaGherib  himaelf  eaoiqied  alive,  aud  returned  home  to  Ninereh; 
but  he  vaa  at  the  end  of  his  reign  lees  powerfiU  than  at  the  b^^ 
ning;  and  Merodaoh-boladan,  who  was  then  reigning  at  Babylon,  may 
have  felt  liimself  too  strong  to  be  treated  as  the  raasBl  of  Nineveh. 
Tderodacb  made  a  treaty  with  Hezekiah,  king  of  Jud&h,  which  could 
hardly  hare  been  agreeable  to  Senoacherib.  The  latter  yeora  of 
Sennacherib's  reign  were  employed  in  vara  with  Bat^lon  Bgainst 
Merodoeh  and  his  Bucoeaaor;  till,  when  old,  as  he  waa  wonhij^ing 
in  the  temple  of  the  Aasyrian  god  Niaroch,  he  was  murdered  by  two 
of  hie  SODS,  Adrammelech  and  Sharezer.  But  they  gtuued  nothing 
by  their  crime.  They  had  to  flee  &om  puniabmentj  and  they  eeoaped 
over  the  aorthem  frontier  into  Armenia,  a  mountainous  country  that 
had  been  able  to  hold  itself  independent  of  Assyria.  Eaarhaddon, 
his  third  son,  th^i  giuned  the  throne  of  Nineveh.^  Senoacherib 
had  reigned  thirty-BOTen  yeais  oyer  Assyria,  Media,  Qalilec,  and 
Samaria,  and  held  Babylon  as  a  dependent  province,  goremed  by 
a  tributary  monarch. 

[aa  683.]  The  date  of  Esarhaddou's  gaining  the  throne  of  Mineveh 
is  uncertain ;  but  the  time  that  he  becama  king  of  Babylon  is  better 
known ;  for  in  the  year  b.c.  680,  he  put  an  end  to  a  line  of  kings 
who  had  reigned  there  for  sixty-seven  years.  Towards  the  end  of 
hifl  reign,  he  had  occasion  to  punish  some  act  of  disobodienoe  on  the 
part  of  Manaaaeh,  king  of  Judah.  He  sent  an  army  against  him, 
and  oarried  him  prisoner  to  Babylon;  but,  after  a  diort  time,  he 
released  him,  and  ^Eun  seated  him  on  the  throne  of  Jerusalem.* 
Esarhaddon  reigned  sixteen  years. 

[e.g.  667.]  Sardocheeus,  the  next  kii^,  reigned  over  Nineveh, 
Babylon,  and  Israel,  for  twenty  years;  and  over  Media  also,  till  that 
country  revolted  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  reign,  ac.  665.  Media, 
under  Phraortes  and  his  sueoeasors,  remained  independent  for  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  years.  The  bright  days  of  Nineveh's  gloiy 
were  already  past. 

[b.o.  647.]  Chyniladan  reigned  twen^-two  years ;  but,  during  thia 
latter  reign,  AsHyria  was  still  further  weakened  by  the  loss  of  Babylon, 
which  then  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Cbaldees. 

The  Kurds,  a  hardy  race  who  inhabit  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan, 

between  Nineveh  and  Media,  a^e  thou^t,  with  some  ]H«babihty,  to  be 

the  people  who,  under  the  name  of  Chaldeee,  now  made  themaelvee 

0)  3  Kii.^  in.  --r  (2)  !  Cliron.  miii,  11, 
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B  of  Babylon.  In  the  year  B.C.  6SS,  their  leader,  Xabopolassar, 
was  king  of  that  city,  and  of  the  lower  half  of  the  valley  of  the  Tigrie 
and  Euphratee.  Two  yeore  lat«r,  he  marohed  northward  agtynat 
Nineveh.  The  prophet  Nahmn  desoribes  his  storming  and'aooking 
that  famous  oapital.  Nineveh  fell  before  the  rising  wealth  of  Babylon, 
a  dty  three  hundred  miles  nearer  the  sea,  as  Egyptian  Thebea  had 
already  sunk  nuder  the  cities  of  the  Delta. 

In  thia  foiling  state  of  the  country,  while  Media  was  independent, 
and  civil  war  was  raging  between  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  Assyria  was 
further  weakened  by  an  inroad  of  the  Scythians.  These  roving 
Tartars,  passing  the  Caspian  Sea,  whether  on  the  west  cdde  or  east  side 
is  doubtful,  first  oaiae  upon  the  Medes,  and  wholly  routed  tho  army 
which  Cyaxares,  the  king,  sent  against  them.  They  then  crossed 
Uesopotamia,  laying  waste  the  co^mtry  as  they  passed.  They  met 
with  no  remstanoe  in  Judtsa  j  but  their  mimbers  lessened  under  the 
hardships  of  their  march.  I^ammetichus,  king  of  Egypt,  was  able  to 
torn  them  sfflde  from  entering  that  country;  and  those  that  remained 
perished,  as  they  marohed  northward,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Mediteiranean. 

On  the  conquest  of  Nineveh  by  Nabopolassar,  the  dty  was  by  no 
means  destroyed.  It  shared,  with  the  rising  Babylon,  the  fovour  of 
the  sovereign,  who  ia  stiH  sometimes  styled  the  king  of  Aa^ria*  It 
was  probaUy  then  that  the  Book  of  Jonah  was  written.  The  Jews 
had  expected  that  Nineveh,  the  great  enemy  of  their  nation,  would 
have  been  wholly  and  for  ever  destroyed;  bnt  Assyria  is  no  longer 
unfriendly  to  them ;  and  the  purport  of  the  book  of  Jonah  is  to  expliun 
the  justice  of  God's  government  in  sparing  that  great  dty,  which  had 
repented  of  its  enmity,  and  should  now  find  &vour  in  their  sight. 
Jouah,  king  of  Judah,  finds  a  friend  and  protector  in  Nabopolassar, 
king  of  Assyria. 

Modem  research  has  not  yet  helped  us  to  nnderstaud  the  ancient 
Hutfaors  in  their  description  of  Nineveh.  Its  walla  surrounded  a  large 
space  of  cultivated  land,  and  embraced  what  we  may  call  several  towns 
within  their  circuit  It  was  480  stadia,  or  48  English  miles,  round. 
The  Book  of  Jonah  tells  us  that  it  was  a  great  dty  of  three  days' 
journey;  hy  whioh  the  writer  seems  to  mean  that  it  was  a  journey  of 
three  days  to  pass  through  the  dty;  but  he  adds,  rather  more  ezactly, 
that  it  held  within  its  walls  cattle  for  its  maintenanoe,  and  a  population 

(1)  i  m^  uiu.  se. 
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of  more  than  120,000  perBona,  who,  ia  their  heathen  ignoranoo,  he 
SEud,  did  not  know  their  right  hand  from  their  left.  He  palaoes  were, 
no  doubt,  chiefly  built  in  the  reigns  of  Shalmaneeer,  Sennacherib,  and 
Esarhaddon  j  but  it  is  not  impoaaihle  that  it  may  have  been  further 
ornamented  with  buildings  and  soulpturee  by  Nabopohuaar.  The 
walls  were  covered  with  the  cuneiform  writing. 

These  dvil  wara  between  Nineveh  and  Babylon  may  have  given 
encouragement  to  Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  to  ptuh  his  axaa  eastward, 
and  to  claim  authority  over  Samaria  and  Jadcea.  Bat  Joaiah,  king  of 
Judah,  was  true  to  the  Babylonians.  When  Necho  landed  on  the 
coast,  and  marched  northwards  towards  the  Euphrates,  Josiah  led  an 
amiy  agtunst  him.  But  the  Egyptians  were  viotoriouH;  Josiah  was 
slain  at  Uegiddo,  and  Jertualem  and  the  whole  of  Palestine  was  in 
ihe  power  of  the  Egyptians,  who  set  np  a  new  king  over  Jadah.  A 
few  yeaiB  Liter,  however,  Nabopolaasar  again  reduced  the  Jews  to 
their  former  state  of  vassalage  under  Babylon.' 

Nabopolassar  was  now  old,  and  bis  eon  Nebuohadne^ar  commanded 
for  him  as  general,  and  earned  on  the  war  ag^nst  the  Egyptians  on 
the  debatable  grotuid  of  Palestina  After  three  years,  Neoho  agun 
entered  the  country,  and  marched  as  &r  as  Carohemifih,  oa  the 
Etiphratea.  Here  he  was  wholly  defeated  by  the  Babylonian  army 
under  Nebuchadnezear.*  By  this  great  battie  the  Babylonians 
r^iained  their  power  over  Jerusalem,  and  drove  the  Egyptjians  out  of 
the  country.  Nebuchadnezzar  carried  captive  to  Babylon  the  Jewish 
nobles,  and  Judaea  remained  a  province  of  that  great  monarchy. 

Iq  ac.  605,  Nebuchadnezzar  suooeeded  to  his  &ther,  and  governed 
that  large  kingdom  in  his  own  name,  which  he  had  hitherto  been 
enlar^ng  as  a  general  He  fixed  his  seat  of  government  at  Babylon, 
a  city  which  soon  became  as  large  as  Nineveh,  which  it  had  overthrown. 
Jerusalem  twice  rebelled  against  him;  but  he  easily  reduced  it  to 
obedience,  altbou^,  on  the  seoond  rebeUion,  Hophra,  king  of  Egypt, 
came  up  to  help  the  Jews.  NebuohadnesEar  defeated  the  Egyptians, 
and  took  away  from  them  eveiy  possesion  that  they  had  held  in 
Palestine,  Arabia,  or  the  island  of  Cyprus.  He  died  in  the  fbrty-third 
year  of  his  reign.' 

[b.0.  £62.]  After  the  death  of  NebuohadneEzar,  four  other  kings  of 

less  note  reigned  over  Babylon,  and  held  Nineveh.     But  the  Median 

power  was  now  rising.     The  Uedes  were  in  doae  alliance  with  the 

(1)  S  King!  uiii.  30.        (S)  S^Kiaga xit.  1.    S  Oinni,  im.  S;  mri.  1. 

(3)  2  Kiagi  HI.  8. 
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Persians;  and  the  young  Cyras,  at  the  head  of  the  united  armiea, 
routed  the  Babjloniaua  in  several  battles,  and  at  last  c»nquered 
Babylon,  and  put  an  end  to  the  monarchy.  After  a  few  yeara,  Cyrus 
united  the  kingdoms  of  Media  and  Persia,  by  ri^t  of  inheritance; 
and  he  thus  (b.o.  536)  added  to  the  land  of  hia  birth  the  whole  of  the 
poffieaaionB  which  bad  been  held  by  Sennacherib,  and  more  than  those 
of  Nebuchadoezzar. 

Notwithstanding  ite  conquest  by  Persia,  Babylon  ooutinued  a  lai^ 
city,  bting  still  the  capital  of  the  plain  watered  by  the  Tigris  and 
Kuphratea.  Though  no  longer  the  seat  of  government,  it  was  still 
the  seat  of  trade,  and  of  great  importance  when  visited  by  Alexander, 
on  his  overthrow  of  the  Persian  monarchy  in  the  year  B.a  324. 
Alexander  died  there,  uid,  on  the  division  of  his  wide  conquests 
among  his  generals,  Babylon  in  a  few  years  became  the  kingdom 
of  Seleuous  and  his  succeesora.  This  city  of  Nebuchadnezsar  was 
now  to  fell  yet  lower.  It  was  governed  by  Greeks;  and  Seleuous 
found  Syria  the  most  suitable  province  in  bis  empire  for  the 
capital.  Accordingly,  he  built  Antiooh,  on  the  Orontes,  for  the  seat 
of  his.  government,  aud  Seleucia,  on  the  Uedit^nsnean,  as  the  port 
of  that  new  city,  and  Babylon  never  rose  ^ain  to  be  a  place  of 
importance. 

The  chronology  of  the  times  that  we  have  been  describing,  from  Pul, 
king  of  Assyria,  to  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  will  be  better  understood 
by  the  help  of  the  following  Table.  By  the  aide  are  written  the  years 
before  our  era ;  at  the  top  aro  the  names  of  the  countries ;  and  from 
the  whole  we  ore  enabled  to  see  at  a  glance  the  width  of  kingdom 
under  each  sovereign.  When  the  wei^-shaped  characters  shall  have 
been  more  certainly  read  by  the  able  decipherers  now  engaged  on 
them,  we  shall  no  longer  be  required  or  at  liberty  to  guess  by  what 
kings  the  palaces  of  Nineveh  were  built  and  ornamented.  But,  in  the 
mean  time,  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  was  during  those 
years  when  the  nation's  enei^  was  shown  in  its  width  of  empire, 
that  it  was  also  engaged  on  its  largest,  most  costly,  and  most  lasting 
buildings.  Success  m  arms  is  usually  followed  by  suooess  in  arts; 
and  the  size  of  the  palace  bears  some  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
kingdom. 

Among  the  Assyrian  sculptured  monuments  there  has  been  found 
a  small  ivory  slab,  or  lid  of  a  box,  ornamented  with  Egyptian  sculpture 
and  rudely  carved  hieroglyphics.     This  naturally  leads  us  to  inquire 
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when  and  how  fiir  one  of  these  nations  was  indebted  to  the  other  for 
its  knowledge  of  art- 

The  firtt  treoe  of  Egyptian  feshion  in  Nineveh  ia  in  the  name  of 
king  Tiglath  I^eser.  Of  this,  the  Utter  half  is  foraied  of  the 
AsBTTian  words  Pol  and  Araer;  but  the  fiist  half  is  borrowed  from 
the  name  of  King  Taoelothe,  who  reigned  in  Bubastis  one  hundred 
and  fifty  y«ai8  earlier.  In  the  same  way  the  first  half  of  the  names 
of  Nebo-pulaaaar  and  Kaboohednezzar  is  perhaps  from  the  Egyptian 
word  Neb,  lord;  which  is  also  seen  in  the  name  of  the  Babylonian 
god  Nebo.  Again,  vhen  Itameeee  11.  marched  tbrongh  Palestine,  hs 
left  behind  him  saulptnred  monamenta  in  boast  of  tus  Tiotories.  One 
of  these  is  still  remfuning  in  Syria,  near  Beyrout;  and  when  the 
Assyrian  conqueror  (perhaps  Sennadierib,  or  perhaps  the  Babylonian 
Nebuohadnemar)  afterwards  marched  throu^  the  same  country,  he 
oarved  a  yet  larger  monument,  on  the  fiice  of  the  rock  beside  that  of 
RamescB,  and  in  imitation  of  the  Egyptian,  in  such  les  convenient 
place  as  was  left  for  him.  Again,  on  a  monument  at  Fersepolia,  the 
sculptured  figure  of  Cyrus,  the  Persian  king,  bears  on  Egyptian  bead- 
dress.  It  has  horns,  copied  from  those  of  the  god  Enef,  and  above  the 
horns  are  two  basilisks  or  sacred  serpenta 

These  instances,  taken  tc^ther,  are  enough  to  prove  that  Egyptian 
&shion  and  Egyptian  art  were  copied  by  their  eaatem  neighbours; 
and  this  is  yet  further  shown  in  more  modem  cases.  The  names  of 
Soter,  Philadelphus,  and  Euergetee,  when  used  by  kings  in  Asia,  had 
always  been  already  used  by  kings  of  Egypt  The  Egyptians  seem  in 
every  case  to  have  set  the  fashion  to  their  neighbours,  and  were  far 
before  the  AsByrians  in  skill  as  artists. 

This  ivory  slab,  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  bears  the  name  o. 
Aobeno  Ra,  written  in  hieroglyphics,  within  a  ring  or  oval,  in  the 
usual  style  of  an  Egyptian  king's  name.  This  is,  however,  not  a 
king's  name,  but  only  the  eastern  way  of  pronouncing  the  name 
of  the  god  Amun  Ha.  On  a  mummy-case,  in  Dr.  Lee's  museum  at 
Hartwell,  the  name  of  the  god  is  written  Oben-Ra  under  a  large  disc 
or  figure  of  the  sun.  The  style  of  this  mammy-case  makes  it  pro- 
bable that  it  was  made  at  Uemphis,  under  the  rule  of  the  Persians ; 
and,  no  doubt,  at  a  time  when  those  conquerors  had  introduced  their 
own  sim-worship  and  pronunciation.  On  the  sarcophagus  of  Amyrtteus, 
one  of  the  Egyptian  kings  who  rebelled  successfully  against  the 
PerslanB,  the  name  of  the  god  is  also  spelt  Oben-Ra.     These  two 
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^asea  of  the  UBe  of  this  name,  prove  its  meaning  on  the  ivory  sUh 
from  Nineveh,  while  the  last,  which  vas  sculptured  b.o.  450,  would 
lead  iia  to  think  the  ivory  slab  not  much  older. 

Tradition  tells  us,  that  the  city  of  Balbeo,  near  Damascus,  was 
ornamented  with  a  temple  to  the  S\m  by  a  king  of  Assyria  who  held 
Syria,  and  was  friendly  to  Egypt,  from  whioh  oouutiy  he  was  willing 
to  copy  his  customs  and  religicoL  In  Egyptian  Heliopolia  he  fiaund 
a  god  so  like  his  own  tiiat  he  copied  his  statue  for  his  own  temple  in 
Syria.  The  city  received  an  Egyptian  name,  Balbeo,  the  ci/y  of  Root, 
frvm  Baki,  the  Egyptian  for  cUy,  and  was  by  the  Greeks  afterwards 
called  Heliopolis,  when  the  latter  temple  was  there  built.  The  builder 
of  this  earlier  temple  can  be  no  other  than  Tiglath  Pileeer. 
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